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FOREWORD 

Here  is  a  story  of  the  mission  work  of  the  organized  women 
of  The  Methodist  Church,  the  Woman's  Society  of  Christian 
Service,  around  the  world.  The  word  missions,  as  it  is  used  here, 
means  essentially  the  program  promoted  in  missions  centers  and 
their  neighborhoods  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  lands. 
This  work  is  conducted  by  missionaries  and  deaconesses,  who  are 
commissioned  by  the  Church,  by  other  persons  employed  by  the 
Board  of  Missions  of  The  Methodist  Church,  and  by  volunteers 
from  center  communities  as  well  as  from  wider  areas. 

The  work  portrayed  here  is  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Work  in  Home  Fields  and  the  Department  of  Work  in 
Foreign  Fields  of  the  Woman's  Division.1  All  projects  listed 
at  the  end  of  chapters  two  through  twelve  are  correct  as  of 
September,  1954. 

The  evangelization  of  the  world  is  the  task  of  the  Church 
universal.  The  work  of  the  Woman's  Division  of  Christian 
Service  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  The  Methodist  Church 
is  but  one  part  of  that  task.  Furthermore,  it  must  always  be 
kept  in  mind  that  every  nation  is  a  mission  field  wherein  the 
followers  of  Christ  labor  together  to  win  men,  women,  and 
children  to  him.  The  Church  is  a  "fellowship  of  those  who 
are  committed  to  the  carrying  out  of  Christ's  commission  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature."  2 

Methods,  techniques,  emphases  change  through  the  years. 
It  would  be  sad  if  they  did  not,  for  progress  means  change  and 
development.    Mobility  is  a  necessary  characteristic  of  missionary 


1  Necessarily  this  book  is  limited  in  scope.  It  does  not  cover  the 
educational  program  of  the  Woman's  Division  as  it  is  created  and 
promoted  by  the  Department  of  Christian  Social  Relations,  the  Section 
of  Education  and  Cultivation,  and  various  committees.  That  would 
have  required  another  volume. 

2  International  Missionary  Council,  "The  Missionary  Calling  of 
the  Church"  (statement  adopted  at  the  1952  Willingen,  Germarfy, 
conference  of  the  Council). 
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work.  We  shall  see  some  of  these  changes  as  we  trace  the 
story  of  the  missionary  work  of  this  one  organization.  Perhaps 
the  most  significant  development  is  the  growth  in  the  idea  of 
"partnership  in  obedience,"  the  phrase  of  the  Whitby  Conference 
of  the  International  Missionary  Council  in  1947,  a  partnership 
that  shows  itself  in  many  ways:  in  interdenominational  policy- 
making, in  union  institutions,  in  world-wide  strategy,  in  fact, 
in  a  world  Church  with  every  believer  a  member  "one  of  an- 
other." Not  that  this  has  been  achieved.  It  has  not,  but  it  is  a 
goal  clearly  seen,  and  strides  are  being  taken  to  reach  it. 

The  message  of  Willingen,  and  the  challenge  of  the  day, 
are  summed  up  in  this  statement :  "Every  area  a  mission  field ; 
every  church  a  mission;  every  Christian  a  missionary."  To  this 
achievement  the  Woman's  Division  of  Christian  Service,  build- 
ing on  the  foundations  laid  through  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
commits  itself. 

My  thanks  go  to  the  executive  secretaries  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Work  in  Foreign  Fields  and  of  the  Department  of 
Work  in  Home  Fields  of  the  Woman's  Division  of  Christian 
Service,  on  whose  reports  and  personal  help  I  have  relied 
heavily,  and  to  the  editorial  assistant  who  gave  invaluable  help 
in  the  preparation  of  the  manuscript.  The  reports  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  Division  of  World  Missions  and  of  the 
Division  of  National  Missions  have  helped  give  the  total 
picture  of  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  The  Methodist 
Church.  The  Methodist  Woman,  World  Outlook,  and  the 
numerous  pamphlets  (especially  the  Do  You  Know?  booklets) 
and  leaflets  published  by  the  Woman's  Division  of  Christian 
Service  and  the  Joint  Section  of  Education  and  Cultivation 
have  also  been  valuable  resource  material.  (My  thanks  go  to 
The  Methodist  Woman  and  World  Outlook  for  permission  to 
use  all  quotations  I  have  made  from  these  magazines.)  In  fact, 
I  can  hardly  list  all  the  materials  that  have  given  me  informa- 
tion and  understanding.     Added  to  these  have  been  visits  at 
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home  and  abroad  to  many  of  the  institutions  of  the  Woman's 
Division,  conversations  with  missionaries,  deaconesses,  and  other 
workers,  and  letters  from  them.  My  hope  for  the  book  is  that 
its  readers  may  receive  some  of  the  inspiration  I  received  when 
I  read,  saw,  and  heard  the  stories  of  Methodist  women  at 
work  around  the  world. 

In  order  to  further  the  uses  of  this  book,  a  few  discussion 
starters  are  listed  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  starters  which 
should  lead  to  discussion  among  the  members  of  various  groups 
and  to  their  better  understanding,  not  only  of  problems  and  ac- 
complishments, but  also  of  today's  trends  in  missionary  work. 

Furthermore,  a  few  books  which  may  help  give  the  reader 
background  and  that  evasive  something  called  "atmosphere" 
have  been  suggested.  We  do  not  agree  entirely  with  the  pictures 
presented  in  many  of  them,  but  they  shed  light  on  peoples, 
customs,  and  current  history.  (Usually,  the  books  listed  with- 
out a  price  in  the  suggested  reading — at  the  end  of  each  chapter — 
are  out  of  print ;  however,  some  of  these  may  be  borrowed  from 
public  and  private  libraries.  All  other  books  listed  without  an 
asterisk  [*]  may  be  ordered  from  The  Methodist  Publishing 
House  serving  your  territory.  Orders  for  publications  having 
an  asterisk  should  be  addressed  to  Literature  Headquarters,  7820 
Reading  Road,  Cincinnati  37,  Ohio.) 

If  the  use  of  this  book  can  help  give  a  personal  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  work  and  the  workers  of  the  Woman's 
Division  of  Christian  Service,  which  is  its  main  purpose,  I  shall 
be  grateful.  ^  ^  ^ 
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Programs  and  Special  Study 

It  is  suggested  that  this  book  be  used  in  the 
following  ways: 

i.  As  programs  for  circles  and  new  Woman's 
Societies  and  for  new  Wesleyan  Service 
Guilds ; 

2.  As  resource  and  reference  material  for  the 
regular  programs  of  Societies  and  Guilds 
and  for  mission  studies ; 

3.  As  a  textbook  for  a  study  of  the  mission- 
ary work  of  the  Woman's  Society  of 
Christian  Service  at  home  and  overseas. 


The  flags  on  the  front  cover  of  this  book  are  of  lands  in 
which  the  Woman's  Division  has  work  and  which  have  the 
colors  red,  blue,  and  green.  Because  of  the  additional  cost  that 
would  have  been  incurred  in  the  use  of  additional  colors,  other 
flags  are  not  included. 

Miss  Grace  James  is  the  cover  artist.  The  pen  sketches 
inside  the  book  were  drawn  by  Robert  Schwing. 
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"Yes,  she  [Mrs.  D.  H.  McGavock,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,]  could 
do  something.  She  could  give  the  diamonds  that  pinned  her  wedding 
veil  .  .  ." 


CHAPTER     ONE 


BEGINNINGS  AND  GROWTH 
IN  OVERSEAS  MISSIONS 


When  Methodism  was  young,  Methodist  women  in  Amer- 
ica were  distressed  by  the  thought  that  there  were  many  persons 
in  the  world  who  knew  not  God,  the  Father  of  all,  nor  Jesus 
Christ,  who  revealed  God  to  men.  They  were  troubled  by  the 
thought  of  the  miser}'  of  men,  women,  and  children  where 
Christ  was  unknown.  Something  must  be  done  to  share  the 
precious  truth  of  the  redeeming  Savior.  How  could  they  help? 
Then  came  the  answer.  In  1819  the  Missionary  and  Bible 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  formed  and  two 
days  after  its  organization  took  the  following  action: 

"Resolved :  that  the  females  attached  to  the  Methodist  con- 
gregations be  invited  to  form  a  society  auxiliary  to  this." 

"The  help  of  the  pious  females  must  not  be  spurned,"  * 
said  one  of  the  men. 

The  women  were  not  very  confident  of  their  ability,  but 
they  accepted  the  opportunity  offered  them  to  do  something. 
That  same  year  they  organized  an  auxiliary,  "The  New  York 
Female  Missionary  and  Bible  Society."  The  secretary  reported 
the  new  association  to  the  Missionary  and  Bible  Society  as 
follows : 

"I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you,  that  a  number 
of  females  in  this  city,  with  a  desire  to  contribute  their 


1  Mary  Isham,  Valorous  Ventures  (Boston:  The  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  of   the  Methodist   Episcopal   Church,   1936),   p.   7. 


feeble  aid  to  the  benevolent  purposes  of  your  institution, 
have  formed  an  [auxiliary]  association.  .  .  .  Although 
our  number  was  small  in  the  beginning,  we  have  reason 
to  be  encouraged  with  the  present  prospects  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  are  not  without  hopes,  that  we  shall  not  be 
an  entirely  useless  branch  of  the  parent  institution."  2 

"Feeble  aid,"  indeed!  In  studying  the  work  of  the  Wom- 
an's Division  of  Christian  Service,  an  outgrowth  of  those  early 
beginnings  of  missionary  work  by  Methodist  women,  one  is 
aware  that  it  would  have  stretched  their  imagination  and  faith 
to  the  limit  to  foresee  the  extent  of  the  work  being  done  today. 

This  concern  of  Methodist  women  for  others  was  not 
limited  to  any  one  section  of  the  country.  In  1832,  in  Lynch- 
burg, Virginia,  "The  Female  Missionary  Society  of  Lynchburg 
and  Auxiliary  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church"  was  organized.  Their  purpose  was  set  forth  in  these 
words: 

"We  deem  it  our  duty  to  put  our  mites  into  the 

treasury  of  the  Lord  to  aid  in  sending  the  good  news 

of  salvation  to  those  who  know  not  a  Saviour."  3 

It  was  several  years  after  these  first  evidences  of  interest 
and  concern  that  the  women  of  Methodism  organized,  not  as 
an  auxiliary  association,  but  as  an  "independent  society."  To 
the  advice  of  many  of  the  men,  expressed  by  one  of  them  in  these 
words,  "  'You  raise  the  money  and  we  will  administer,'  "  the 
women  said,  "  'We  will  be  as  dutiful  children  to  the  Church 
authorities,  but  through  our  own  organization  we  may  do  a 
work  which  no  other  can  accomplish.'  "  4 

The  dire  need  of  women  and  children  in  other  countries 


2  Wade  Crawford  Barclay,  History  of  Methodist  Missions  (New 
York:  The  Board  of  Missions  and  Church  Extension,  The  Methodist 
Church,   1949),   I,  292. 

3  Mabel  Katharine  Howell,  Women  and  the  Kingdom  (Nash- 
ville:  Cokesbury  Press,   1928),   p.   26. 

4  Mary  Isham,  Valorous  Ventures  (Boston:  The  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal   Church,   1936),  p.   16. 


fired  the  women  of  Methodism  to  action.  When,  in  March, 
1869,  a  few  women  in  Boston  heard  the  "on  the  spot"  report 
of  two  women  who  had  been  in  India  with  their  missionary 
husbands,  and  so  knew  the  tragic  conditions  of  women  and 
children  there,  they  determined  that  they  would  organize  a 
society  to  send  help.  And  that  they  did.  Thus  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
came  into  existence. 

These  pioneering  women  found  Isabella  Thoburn,  a  school- 
teacher in  Ohio  who  felt  the  divine  urge  to  give  herself  to  India. 
They  found  Clara  Swain,  a  "doctress,"  a  graduate  of  the  Wom- 
an's Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  who  also  heard  the  call. 
Before  the  year  was  over,  they  had  sent  these  two  young  women 
to  India  to  begin  their  missionary  service,  one  in  education, 
one  in  medicine.  Today  Isabella  Thoburn  College  in  Lucknow 
is  the  outgrowth  of  that  first  school  of  six  little  girls  taught  by 
Isabella  Thoburn  in  a  tiny  room  in  the  bazaar,  while  outside 
sat  a  friendly  man  armed  with  a  stout  stick,  to  keep  off  those 
who  would  interfere.  Also  today  the  Clara  Swain  Hospital 
in  Bareilly  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  little  dispensary  started  on 
the  veranda  of  the  mission  the  morning  after  the  "doctress" 
arrived.  These  are  but  two  of  the  approximately  seven  hundred 
projects  of  the  Woman's  Division  of  Christian  Service  overseas. 

ENLARGING  IDEA  OF  MISSIONS 

Not  only  has  the  work  expanded  beyond  all  imagining,  but 
also,  through  the  years,  the  concept  of  Christian  missions  has 
enlarged.  The  first  missionaries  went  to  their  task  more  with 
the  idea  of  saving  the  individual  than  of  changing  society. 
Gradually  they  came  to  realize  that  the  two  are  interlocked, 
that  saving  not  only  the  soul  but  also  the  whole  person  is  the 
essence  of  Christianity.  They  saw  that  all  of  life — industry, 
economics,  health,  education,  the  home,  religion — is  of  one 
fabric,  and  that  society  itself  must  be  saved.    From  this  realiza- 


tion  developed  schools,  hospitals,  Christian  social  centers,  public- 
health  work,  adult  education,  and  the  preparation  of  Christian 
literature.  Schools  introduced  home  economics  courses,  secre- 
tarial courses,  courses  in  social  service,  and  in  religious  educa- 
tion. All  this  called  for  missionaries  and  workers  of  many  dif- 
ferent types  with  specialized  training.  Indeed,  before  many 
years  the  missionary  societies  had  realized  that  to  be  an  "approved 
workman"  of  God,  the  missionary  should  have  the  best  possible 
training.  So,  after  earning  a  college  degree,  the  missionary  took 
additional  work  to  prepare  for  her  task.  The  best  training 
was  none  too  good  for  her. 

Another  concept  that  has  developed  is  that  of  working 
"with"  rather  than  "for" — the  belief  that  the  shared  life  is  the 
highest  type  of  Christian  service.  Gradually,  certain  terms  such 
as  the  "sending  countries"  and  the  "receiving  countries,"  so 
acceptable  for  a  time,  became  less  frequently  used.  The  West 
realized  that  the  East  has  contributions  to  make  to  the  West; 
the  minority  group  to  the  major  group.  Every  race,  every  social 
unit,  has  its  gifts  of  personality,  abilities,  and  ideals  to  con- 
tribute to  all  God's  children. 

In  line  with  this  development  came  the  policy  of  transferring 
responsibility  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
missionary  to  the  shoulders  of  the  national. 

An  outgrowth  of  this  policy  is  the  agency  known  as  the 
field  committee,  a  committee  in  each  field  made  up,  whenever 
possible,  of  an  equal  number  of  nationals  and  missionaries  who 
make  to  the  Board  of  Missions  all  requests  for  personnel  and 
funds.  This  committee  studies  the  requests  of  each  mission 
station,  considers  carefully  the  needs  of  the  entire  field,  and, 
after  screening  all  the  appeals,  submits  these  requests  to  the 
board. 

An  illustration  of  this  growth  in  policy  was  presented  to 
an  immense  Methodist  youth  gathering  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
late  Dr.   Ralph   E.   DifTendorfer,   for  many  years   a  dynamic 
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leader  in  missionary  circles.  He  called  to  the  platform  two 
missionaries  and  two  nationals,  placing  the  missionaries  in  front 
of  the  nationals.  Then  he  said,  "This  illustrates  the  attitude 
of  early  missionary  work — the  missionary  out  in  front  directing, 
guiding,  the  national  following  his  leadership." 

Then  he  had  the  nationals  step  forward  to  the  side  of  the 
missionaries,  and  said,  "This  was  the  next  step,  the  missionary 
and  national  working  together  in  true  cooperation,  sharing 
responsibility." 

After  asking  the  missionaries  to  step  behind  the  nationals, 
he  continued,  saying,  "This  is  the  step  we  are  taking  now  in 
many  places,  the  national  directing  and  guiding  his  indigenous 
church,  the  missionary  on  hand,  by  request  of  the  national,  to 
support,  to  counsel,  and  to  labor  behind  the  scenes." 

This  development  in  policy  was  hastened  in  1927,  when 
the  Chinese  government  declared  that  only  Chinese  could  hold 
administrative  positions  in  Christian  institutions.  With  prayerful 
hopes  that  all  would  be  well,  the  mission  boards  turned  responsi- 
bility over  to  Chinese  Christians.  American  heads  of  schools, 
presidents  of  colleges,  heads  of  hospitals  were  replaced  by 
Chinese  leaders,  and  the  work  went  on,  in  many  instances  more 
effectively  than  before.  This  was  a  lesson  the  American  church 
needed  to  learn. 

GROWTH  IN  UNITY 

Another  fine  development  is  the  growth  in  unity  in  ad- 
ministration within  the  Board  of  Missions.  The  Woman's 
Division  of  Christian  Service  is  one  of  the  three  divisions  of 
the  board,  the  other  two  being  the  Division  of  World  Missions 
and  the  Division  of  National  Missions.  The  Department  of 
Work  in  Foreign  Fields  of  the  Woman's  Division  is  closely 
allied  with  the  Division  of  World  Missions,  and  the  Department 
of  Work  in  Home  Fields  with  the  Division  of  National  Missions. 
In   the  Interdivision   Committee  of   the   "foreign"   secretaries, 
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plans  and  policies  are  worked  out  for  the  missions  program 
overseas,  and  in  a  similar  Interdivision  Committee  of  the  "home" 
secretaries,  policies  of  concern  to  both  groups  are  discussed  and 
established.  As  an  illustration  of  this  united  effort,  the  secretaries 
of  the  Department  of  Work  in  Foreign  Fields  and  of  the 
Division  of  World  Missions  cooperate  in  planning  visitations 
to  the  field.  Usually  the  two  secretaries  responsible  for  the 
field  concerned  make  the  visitation  together  so  that  there  shall 
be  a  united  policy  of  administration.  On  the  field  the  mission- 
aries of  the  Woman's  Division  and  of  the  Division  of  World 
Missions  plan  with  Christian  nationals  the  total  program  of 
the  mission  of  the  church.  This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  day  when 
the  women  conducted  their  work  almost  independently.  More 
and  more  the  truth  of  the  adage,  "In  union  there  is  strength," 
becomes  apparent. 

Missions  made  possible  the  indigenous  church.  The  church 
varies  in  strength  in  different  countries  and  among  various 
groups.  The  ideal  for  an  indigenous  church  has  been  expressed 
as  a  church  that  is  self-governing,  self-supporting,  and  self- 
propagating.  As  we  study  the  fields  in  which  the  Woman's 
Division  has  work,  we  shall  see  how  the  church  is  approaching 
this  ideal  and  how  the  institutions  and  workers  supported  by 
the  division  are  helping  make  possible  the  growth  of  the  indig- 
enous church.  We  shall  see  the  growth  in  self-support,  the 
national  leadership  that  is  developing,  and  the  missionary  out- 
reach of  Methodist  women  in  all  countries. 

Because  of  the  development  of  this  missionary  spirit,  the 
World  Federation  of  Methodist  Women  was  born.  Originally 
the  idea  of  a  Korean  Christian  woman,  Dr.  Helen  Kim,  it  has 
grown  until  now  there  are  approximately  thirty  units  in  as 
many  countries.  Some  units  are  set  up  on  the  pattern  of  the 
Woman's  Society  of  Christian  Service,  others  have  a  simpler 
organization,  but  for  all  units  the  purpose  is  "To  Know  Christ 
and  to  Make  Him  Known." 


Another  evidence  of  the  developing  world-wide  unity  of 
Methodist  women  is  the  Committee  on  Women's  Work  of  the 
Methodist  World  Council  set  up  at  the  Oxford  Methodist 
Conference  in  1 95 1.  Its  purposes  are  to  foster  the  exchange 
of  missionary  information,  literature,  and  plans,  and  to  cement 
the  bonds  of  fellowship  among  Methodist  women  in  all  lands. 

INTERDENOMINA  TIONAL  FELLO  WSHIP 

Not  only  has  world-wide  fellowship  increased  among  Meth- 
odist women,  but  also  interdenominational  fellowship  has  de- 
veloped. The  Woman's  Division  of  Christian  Service  of  The 
Methodist  Church  shares  wholeheartedly  in  the  program  and 
activities  of  the  General  Department  of  United  Church  Women 
of  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A. 
Methodist  women  take  their  share  of  responsibility  in  the 
Divisions  of  both  Foreign  and  Home  Missions  of  the  council. 
Thousands  of  dollars  from  the  budget  of  the  Woman's  Division 
go  to  interdenominational  projects,  and  much  of  the  time  and 
energy  of  officers  and  secretaries  goes  into  interdenominational 
committee  work.  Illustrations  of  this  interdenominational  effort 
are  the  overseas  projects  of  the  World  Day  of  Prayer,  sponsored 
by  United  Church  Women :  Christian  literature  and  literacy 
material  for  women  and  children  in  India,  Burma,  Japan,  Egypt, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America ;  service  by  the  Committee  on 
Friendly  Relations  Among  Foreign  Students,  to  approximately 
thirty  thousand  students  in  the  United  States ;  and  the  education 
of  Christian  leaders  in  union  Christian  colleges  in  the  Orient. 
These  projects  will  be  expanded  as  gifts  increase. 

A  larger  interdenominational  fellowship  is  apparent  in  the 
International  Missionary  Council,  which  is  made  up  of  thirty- 
three  National  Christian  Councils  and  eighteen  other  councils 
affiliated,  but  not  full  members,  called  nonmember  councils. 
In  each  of  these  fifty-one  councils,  in  many  countries,  Protestant 
denominations  meet  together,  as,  for  example,  in  the  National 
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Christian  Council  of  Burma,  the  National  Christian  Council 
of  the  Congo,  and  so  forth.  In  the  United  States  the  organized 
group  comparable  to  the  National  Christian  Council  in  other 
lands  is  the  Division  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches.  The  International  Missionary  Council 
unites  the  churches  in  their  missionary  program  and  outreach. 
Growth  in  unity  is  an  all-important  feature  of  today's  mis- 
sionary work. 

Discussion  Starters 

1.  How  and  why  did   Methodist  women   begin  missions 
work? 

2.  How  has  the  concept  of  missions  changed  through  the 
years  ?     - 

3.  How  do  you  define  evangelism? 

4.  Cite  instances  of  the  partnership  of  Methodist  women 
around  the  world. 
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China — why  China?  Our  missionaries  banished,  our 
schools,  colleges,  hospitals,  in  fact,  all  institutions  nationalized, 
possessed,  and  controlled  by  the  Communists!  All  the  millions 
of  dollars  poured  into  China  by  Christian  forces  apparently 
wasted ! 

So  think  some  persons  who  see  only  the  present,  the 
surface-present  at  that.  Let  us  look  at  the  record.  Perhaps  we 
shall  get  a  better  perspective. 

Methodist  women  have  a  long  history  in  China.  One  of 
the  first  women  who  felt  the  call  to  missionary  service  was  a 
girl  who  had  gone  to  Mississippi  from  New  England  to  teach 
school.  She  attended  a  missionary  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
Mississippi  Conference  and  put  a  note  in  the  collection  basket 
which  read,  "  'I  give  five  dollars  and  myself.'  The  note  was 
signed,  'Mary  McClellan.'  "  x  Later,  Mary  McClellan  married 
Walter  Russell  Lambuth,  who  was  preparing  to  go  to  China 
as  a  missionary.  Soon  after  their  arrival  in  China,  in  1854, 
Mrs.  Lambuth  started  a  school  for  girls,  taking  the  first  little 
pupils  into  her  home.  To  provide  a  place  for  this  school,  money 
was  necessary,  and   thereby  hangs  a  lovely  tale  of   devotion. 


1  Juanita  Brown,  Jubilee  Sketches  (Nashville:  Department  of 
Education  and  Promotion,  Woman's  Section,  Board  of  Missions, 
Methodist  Episcopal   Church,   South,    1928),   p.   5. 


Mrs.  Lambuth  poured  out  her  heart  in  letters  home.  One  of 
these  went  to  Mrs.  D.  H.  McGavock  of  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
Yes,  she  could  do  something.  She  could  give  the  diamonds  that 
pinned  her  wedding  veil,  and  that  she  did.  With  the  money 
realized  from  the  sale  of  the  diamonds,  and  other  sums  given 
by  like-minded  women,  the  school  was  started. 

Of  greater  significance  than  the  gift  of  diamonds  was  the 
arrival  years  later,  in  1878,  of  a  missionary,  Miss  Lockie  Rankin, 
of  Tennessee,  to  help  Mrs.  Lambuth  in  her  school,  the  first 
single  woman  missionary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  to  go  to  a  foreign  land. 

A  few  years  later  a  woman  of  unusual  vision  sailed  for 
China,  Miss  Laura  Haygood.  She  it  was  who  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  the  educational  work  of  the  Woman's  Missionary 
Council  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  More  than 
thirty  schools  of  various  types:  elementary,  high  school,  night 
school,  day  school,  Bible  school,  normal  school,  were  built 
upon  the  foundations  she  laid.  For  seven  years  she  worked 
and  prayed  for  the  establishment  of  a  high  school  of  superior 
grade,  and  finally  McTyeire  School  of  Shanghai  became  a 
reality.  His  Excellency,  the  Taotai  (mayor)  of  Shanghai, 
attended  the  opening  ceremonies.  It  was  after  Miss  Haygood's 
death  that  the  Laura  Haygood  School  in  Soochow  was  estab- 
lished, with  the  purpose  of  making  it  as  outstanding  an  institu- 
tion in  Soochow  as  McTyeire  had  become  in  Shanghai. 

One  of  the  first  organizations  of  American  women  to  give 
itself  to  foreign  missions  work  was  the  Ladies  China  Missionary 
Society  of  Baltimore.  In  1859  this  society  took  under  its  foster- 
ing care  the  Baltimore  Female  Academy  in  Foochow,  and 
granted  five  thousand  dollars  for  suitable  buildings.  The  Misses 
Beulah  and  Sarah  Woolston  took  charge  of  the  school.  These 
two  pioneer  missionaries  were  active  in  a  campaign  that  eventu- 
ally led  to  the  unbinding  of  the  feet  of  Chinese  girls  attending 
the  school. 
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Another  milestone  was  the  sending  of  the  first  woman 
medical  missionary  to  China,  Dr.  Lucinda  Combs,  by  the  Wom- 
an's Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  She  went  to  Peking  in  1873  and  two  years  later 
opened  the  first  hospital  in  China  for  women  and  children. 

From  those  early  days  to  the  recent  expulsion  of  foreigners 
by  the  government  in  power,  the  contribution  made  by  the 
women  of  Methodism  to  China  was  large.  In  that  more-than-a- 
century,  schools  from  kindergarten  to  college,  hospitals,  schools 
of  nursing,  and  Christian  social  centers  in  villages  and  cities 
were  established.  Thousands  of  Chinese  women  were  trained 
for  positions  of  leadership,  and  today  the  responsibility  is  on 
their  shoulders.  Indicative  of  the  devotion  and  sacrificial  giving 
of  the  members  of  the  Woman's  Society  of  Christian  Service  in 
China  is  the  fact  that,  until  China  was  closed  to  the  free  world, 
the  Woman's  Societies  there  were  sending  money  for  missions 
in  Africa. 

THE  RECORD  OF  MISSIONARIES  AND  NA  TIONALS 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  of  the  missionaries  who,  these 
last  years,  stayed  on  in  a  country  where  they  were  spied  upon, 
hampered  in  their  work,  and  vilified.  They  did  not  leave  until 
their  work  was  curtailed  to  the  vanishing  point  or  until  they 
became  a  source  of  peril  to  their  Chinese  friends  or  were  actually 
forced  out.  Two  were  imprisoned  many  weeks  in  solitary  con- 
finement, tortured  with  long  hours,  days,  weeks,  of  questioning, 
deprived  of  books,  of  companionship,  of  all  physical  comfort. 
Another  missionary  died  from  semistarvation  and  lack  of  medical 
attention. 

One  imprisoned  missionary,  later  freed,  relates  this  incident : 

Last  Christmas  I  was  in  a  solitary  cell.  Suddenly 
in  the  stillness,  from  the  cell  next  to  mine,  a  beautiful 
Chinese  voice  began  singing,  clear  and  joyful,  "O 
Come,  All  Ye  Faithful,"  "O  Rest  in  the  Lord,"  and 
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many  other  beautiful  Christmas  hymns.  A  little  later 
I  was  to  be  transferred  to  another  prison.  I  could  not 
sing  but  I  whistled,  "God  Be  With  You  Till  We 
Meet  Again,"  and  back  through  the  walls  came  the 
answer,  clear  as  a  flute,  "God  Be  With  You  Till  We 
Meet  Again." 

Such  Christians,  by  their  constancy,  their  courage,  and 
their  faith,  have  added  to  the  heritage  of  the  Church  universal. 
They  live  out  the  gospel  they  profess. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  of  the  Chinese  Christians.  Few 
reports  have  come  through,  but  occasionally  we  get  pictures  of 
their  bravery,  fortitude,  and  sagacity.  There  are  some,  of  course, 
who  are  misled  by  propaganda  or  whose  courage  is  not  equal 
to  their  trials.  These  have  cast  in  their  lots  with  the  Commu- 
nists, have  betrayed  their  comrades,  and  are  seeking  to  make 
the  Church  and  its  institutions  Communist  tools.  But  there 
are  others! 

We  know  of  the  liquidation  of  certain  Chinese  Christians, 
such  as  the  seven  Crusade  scholars  who,  knowing  the  danger, 
after  their  study  in  America,  nevertheless  returned  from  Amer- 
ica to  help  save  their  country.  We  know  of  Chinese  principals 
of  schools  confined  to  their  campuses  and  under  daily  surveillance, 
but  giving  a  daily  witness  to  their  faith.  We  know  of  the  arrests 
of  Christian  leaders,  of  persecutions,  of  deaths.  We  know,  too, 
of  those  whose  physical  and  mental  resources  have  given  way 
and  who  have  committed  suicide. 

Christians  must  use  their  wits  as  well  as  their  courage, 
and  that  they  do  so  is  illustrated  by  this  story  told  by  a  Hong 
Kong  businessman  who  returned  home  after  spending  a  year 
in  Communist  China: 

A  Christian  was  asked  by  a  Communist  officer,  "If 
you  had  to  choose  between  Marxism  and  Christianity, 
which  would  you  choose?"  The  Christian  asked  for  a 
week  to  think  it  over,  and  after  much  prayer  answered, 
"We   are    at   present    guaranteed    religious   freedom. 
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Therefore  I  do  not  have  to  make  such  a  choice.  If 
the  religious  freedom  is  taken  away,  I  shall  make  my 
choice  then." 

This  same  businessman  reported  that  in  many  of  the  large 
churches  where  accusation  meetings  have  been  held  there  are 
now  very  few  worshipers.  But  around  the  corner,  in  a  poorly 
lighted  room  off  a  narrow  street,  there  may  be  fervent  prayer 
meetings  where,  in  spite  of  their  surroundings,  Christians  are 
happy  in  the  Lord.  One  report  tells  of  a  group  of  Christian 
youths,  five  hundred  strong,  who  meet  every  Sunday  evening 
for  worship  and  fellowship.  One  can  hardly  understand  the 
pressure  under  which  these  Christians  live.  Material  help  to 
the  Chinese  Church  is  impossible  now,  but  prayer  is  not.  This 
support  Methodist  women  can  give  to  these  beleaguered  people. 

THE  UNITED  BOARD  OF  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGES 
IN  CHINA 

One  of  the  great  interdenominational  agencies  that  de- 
veloped in  missionary  work  is  the  United  Board  of  Christian 
Colleges  in  China.  For  years  every  denomination  supported  and 
managed  its  own  colleges.  Then  came  a  clearer,  broader  vision, 
and  after  a  long  period  of  counseling  together,  the  denomina- 
tions united  in  1932  in  a  general  board  under  which,  as  far  as 
the  American  boards  were  concerned,  the  thirteen  Christian 
colleges  functioned.  The  board  decided  upon  appropriations  for 
the  colleges  and,  in  consultation  with  the  Chinese  boards,  de- 
termined the  curricula,  faculty,  and  policies  of  the  colleges. 
Through  this  interdenominational  organization  better  educa- 
tional policies  were  formulated,  and  better  facilities  were  made 
possible.  A  united  approach  prevented  overlapping,  and  funds 
were  used  to  greater  advantage. 

It  is  reported  that  only  three  of  the  thirteen  colleges 
function  now  under  their  own  names,  the  others  having  been 
merged  with  government  institutions.   All  are  directed  by  men 
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and  women  who  adhere  to  the  party  line,  even  though  they 
may  not  be  members  of  the  party. 

What,  then,  is  the  board  doing,  when  direct  aid  no  longer 
can  be  given  to  China  colleges?  In  its  1952-1953  annual  meet- 
ing, the  board  decided  to  use  its  appropriations  of  nearly  a 
million  dollars  for  various  projects  of  immense  importance. 
First  of  these  is  services  to  Chinese  in  other  areas  of  Asia.  It  is 
estimated  that  from  one  and  a  half  million  to  two  million 
Chinese  live  on  Formosa,  and  probably  eighteen  million  in  other 
areas  of  Southeast  Asia.  Usually  they  live  in  large  colonies,  and 
in  every  section  they  wield  great  influence  and  are  the  object 
of  intensive  Communist  propaganda.  Therefore,  the  program 
of  the  board  includes  help  to  Christian  schools  which  serve 
thousands  of  Chinese  students  in  Malaya,  on  Formosa,  in 
Singapore,  in  the  Philippines,  in  Hong  Kong.  This  help  con- 
sists of  visiting  professorships  and  scholarships  for  Chinese 
teachers  and  students,  English-language  projects,  Christian 
hostels  and  student  centers,  projects  in  home  economics,  voca- 
tional training,  and  aid  in  agricultural  education.  Chung  Chi 
College  has  been  established  in  Hong  Kong  for  Chinese  from 
the  mainland  of  China,  and  on  Formosa  a  Christian  college, 
the  University  of  the  Eastern  Sea,  has  been  established.  This 
institution  will  be  for  Formosans  as  well  as  for  Chinese  from 
the  mainland  of  China. 

The  program  of  the  board  is  not  limited  to  services  in  Asia. 
It  includes  fellowships  for  Chinese  in  North  America,  in  order 
to  build  up  a  reservoir  of  trained  Christian  leaders;  finding  jobs 
for  Chinese  men  and  women  who  have  completed  their  studies; 
spiritual  ministry  to  strengthen  and  sustain  Chinese  students  and 
alumni ;  and  a  literature  program  for  Chinese  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  emphasis  on  literature  to  make  known  democratic  and 
Christian  principles  has  proved  fruitful.  All  over  Southeast 
Asia  articles  dealing  with  the  great  issues  of  today  from  a 
Christian    viewpoint   have    appeared    in    the    leading    Chinese- 
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language  publications,  articles  which  have  received  comment, 
been  quoted,  and  reprinted. 

MISSIONARIES  FORMERLY  IN  CHINA 

In  1 94 1  there  were  182  missionaries  of  the  Woman's 
Division  of  Christian  Service  in  China.  That  number  gradually 
decreased  because  of  the  assuming  of  more  responsibility  by 
nationals,  the  depression,  and  war,  until,  at  the  time  of  the 
evacuation  of  missionaries  from  China,  there  were  113.  Some 
of  these  have  retired,  some  have  taken  work  in  home  missions 
projects,  and  some  have  gone  to  other  countries.  The  roster  of 
China  missionaries  in  other  lands  in  1954  was  as  follows:  2 

In   Japan 10           In   Sumatra 2 

In   Korea 3           In  Latin  America 2 

In  Africa 7  In  India  and  Pakistan ...  11 

In  Malaya 14          In  the  Philippines 5 

In  Burma 3           In  Hong  Kong 1 

In   Borneo 4 

What  of  the  future?  No  one  knows.  One  era  in  missions 
in  China  is  ended.  What  form  the  next  will  take  is  unknown, 
but  we  have  unshaken  confidence  that  the  Church  in  China 
will  continue. 

Southeast  Asia 

Southeast  Asia  is  an  area  of  many  nationalities,  many  re- 
ligions, and  many  languages.  Malays,  Chinese,  Burmese,  Tamils 
from  South  India,  Europeans,  and  Americans  live  there.  As  to 
religions,  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Taoism,  animism,  Moham- 
medanism, and  Christianity  have  their  followers.  Every  nation- 
ality has  its  own  language,  its  own  customs,  its  own  dress. 
Southeast  Asia  is  a  colorful,  exciting,  often  tense  area  in  which 
to  live  and  work. 


2  These  figures  are  given  as  of  October  4,  1954. 
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Burma  is  a  country  about  the  size  of  Texas,  with  approxi- 
mately double  the  population.  It  was  devastated  by  the  war. 
The  majority  of  the  people  are  rural  villagers,  as  is  true  through- 
out Southeast  Asia,  and  about  twelve  million  of  the  nation's 
eighteen  million  people  are  Buddhists.  Christians  number 
about  six  hundred  thousand,  of  whom  one  fourth  are  Roman 
Catholics.  In  Rangoon  is  the  Gold  Pagoda,  a  sacred  shrine  to 
Buddhists,  and  Buddhists  from  all  over  Burma  go  there  to 
worship.  Buddhist  priests  in  their  brilliant  yellow  robes,  carry- 
ing black  begging  bowls,  are  everywhere  present. 

PROGRESS  SINCE  THE  WAR 

Burma  still  shows  the  scars  of  war  and  of  continuing 
Communist  activity,  though  from  a  military  point  of  view  the 
country  is  gradually  becoming  stabilized.  In  the  world  struggle 
with  communism,  Burma  is  politically  important.  It  is  a  country 
in  which  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  are  centering  much 
activity.  The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  is  sponsoring 
two  programs,  one  on  animal  diseases,  and  one  on  forest  in- 
dustries. The  World  Health  Organization  is  working  in  the 
fields  of  maternal  and  child  health,  venereal  disease,  malaria, 
and  tuberculosis. 

The  United  States  Mutual  Security  Organization  is  also 
active  in  Burma.  It  is  promoting  citizenship  training,  low-cost 
housing,  betterment  of  the  soil,  and  several  rehabilitation  proj- 
ects. Scholarship  is  being  interpreted  in  practical,  everyday 
advancement  by  some  of  the  Fulbright  Fellows  who  are  going 
into  Burma.  The  canning  industry,  for  instance,  whereby  the 
luxuriant  fruit  which  was  formerly  allowed  to  rot  on  the 
ground  is  now  preserved,  was  begun  by  a  Fulbright  Fellow 
and  his  wife. 
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A  former  Woman's  Division  executive  secretary  for  Burma, 
while  visiting  the  country  in  1951,  met  many  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  government  and  says  of  them: 

In  my  long  experience  as  a  resident  in  the  Far 
East,  I  have  never  seen  as  well-screened  representa- 
tives of  the  American  government  as  we  now  have  in 
Burma.  Many  of  them  are  missionary  minded  in  their 
attitude  toward  their  work. 

THE  WOMAN'S  DIVISION  OF 
CHRISTIAN  SERVICE 

The  Woman's  Division  works  mainly  with  the  Burmese, 
Chinese,  and  Tamils.  There  are  two  schools  in  Rangoon  to 
whose  support  the  division  contributes,  the  Methodist  High 
School,  with  nearly  1,400  students,  about  one  third  of  whom 
are  girls,  and  the  Union  Christian  High  School,  a  coeduca- 
tional school  maintained  in  cooperation  with  the  Baptists.  The 
Woman's  Division  supplies  a  missionary  teacher  for  a  third 
school,  the  English  School,  a  coeducational  primary  and  middle 
school.  In  connection  with  the  Chinese  and  Burmese  churches 
in  Rangoon,  the  Woman's  Division  program  consists  of  social- 
service  work,  a  clinic,  milk  distribution,  and  work  among  women. 

Across  the  river  from  Rangoon,  in  Dalla,  a  program  is 
maintained  for  the  Tamils,  which  includes  a  school  and  a  health 
center  connected  with  the  church. 

A  school  with  a  historic  name,  Kingswood  School,  named 
after  John  Wesley's  famous  school,  is  situated  in  Kalaw.  Inter- 
denominational and  coeducational,  it  has  students  from  many 
racial  groups. 

THE  BAPTISTS 

The  strongest  Protestant  denomination  in  Burma  is  the 
Baptist.  The  story  of  the  early  Baptist  missionaries,  Adoniram 
Judson  and  his  beautiful  wife,  Ann,  thrills  every  Christian.    In 
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Rangoon  was   established   the   famous  Judson   College,  which 
was  taken  over  years  ago  by  the  government. 

The  Burmese,  especially  the  women,  have  excellent  quali- 
ties of  leadership.  The  president  of  the  Burma  National  Chris- 
tian Council,  one  of  the  best  of  such  organizations,  is  a  woman. 
But  there  are  too  few  leaders,  and  the  reason  is  that  there  is  a 
lack  of  sufficient  training  opportunities.  Greater  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  training  leaders  and  on  sending  well-selected 
leaders  abroad  for  graduate  work. 
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SOME  OF  MALAYA'S  PROBLEMS 

Perhaps  "political  insecurity  and  general  unrest"  is  the 
description  that  best  fits  Malaya  in  these  turbulent  years.  Some 
persons  consider  Malaya  to  be  the  most  vulnerable  country  in 
Asia  today.  In  Singapore  there  is  a  strong  Communist  under- 
ground, and  its  activities  spread  in  many  directions.  In  this  so- 
called  emergency  period,  a  constant  struggle  has  prevailed  with 
Chinese  Communist  bandits  who  sally  forth  from  jungle  and 
swamp  to  kill  and  wreak  havoc.  Managers  of  rubber  planta- 
tions and  heads  of  tin  mines  are  constantly  in  danger,  but  they 
are  not  the  only  ones.  Buses  are  overturned  and  burned,  taxis 
are  destroyed,  and  policemen  are  murdered.  Because  of  revolt 
against  the  evils  of  colonialism,  however  enlightened  it  may  be, 
white  persons  are  special  targets. 

The  purpose  back  of  these  depradations,  of  course,  is  to 
wreck  the  morale  and  economy  of  the  country  so  that  it  will 
fall  to  Communist  China.  In  order  to  cope  with  this  situation, 
the  government  has  forcibly  removed  five  hundred  thousand 
Chinese  who  lived  on  the  edge  of  the  jungle — the  jungle  com- 
prises four  fifths  or  more  of   Malaya — and  from  whom  the 
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guerillas,  either  by  force  or  otherwise,  obtained  food,  supplies, 
and,  more  important,  valuable  information.  There  was  great 
resentment  at  first  on  the  part  of  these  resettled  thousands,  but 
this  feeling  disappeared  when  they  saw  the  new  sites,  more 
than  three  hundred  brand-new  villages.  There  was  better  land, 
running  water,  electricity,  and  the  government  helped  them 
build  new  and  better  homes. 

THE  METHODIST  YOUTH  FELLOWSHIP 

These  new  villages  are  open  to  Christianity,  and  the  Meth- 
odist churches  in  Malaya  are  the  groups  who  are  undertaking 
this  home  missions  work.  Especially  active  is  the  Methodist 
Youth  Fellowship.  Groups  of  young  people  of  Chinese,  Indian, 
Malay,  and  other  nationalities  have  gone  to  nearby  villages  to 
start  night  schools  for  illiterates,  Sunday  schools  for  persons 
of  all  ages,  and  even  to  preach.  This  united  effort  is  noteworthy, 
for  there  is  much  friction  among  persons  of  various  races.  In  one 
village  of  nine  thousand  people,  forty-two  young  persons  from 
every  section  of  Malaya  had  a  work  camp  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  church  with  a  seating  capacity  of  three  hundred. 
Not  only  did  they  complete  the  church  in  three  and  one-half 
weeks,  but  also  they  visited  in  the  homes  of  the  villagers,  telling 
why  they  were  doing  this  work  and  leaving  copies  of  the 
Gospels  in  Chinese.  They  played  games  with  the  village  chil- 
dren and  taught  in  the  Sunday  school.  At  the  close  of  the 
camp,  three  of  the  campers  started  a  two-year  period  of  full- 
time  Christian  service  in  new  villages,  the  first  Asian  youth  to 
volunteer  for  this  type  of  service. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  DIVISION  OF 
CHRISTIAN  SERVICE 

In  Malaya  the  Woman's  Division  has  large  schools  in 
Penang,  Taiping,  Ipoh,  Malacca,  Kuala  Lumpur,  and  Singapore, 
which  range  from  primary  through  senior  high  school.  In  these 
schools,  and  in  the  boys'  schools  administered  by  the  Division 
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of  World  Missions,  there  are  over  thirty-seven  thousand  stu- 
dents, the  majority  of  whom  are  Chinese.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  since  there  are  more  Chinese  in  Malaya  than 
Malays.  There  are  also  a  number  of  Indian  Tamil  students, 
and  a  small  but  increasing  number  of  Malays,  girls  as  well  as 
boys.  As  the  Malay  population  is  almost  entirely  Muslim, 
this  fact  indicates  a  changing  attitude  toward  the  education  of 
girls.  The  school  work  is  done  in  English.  Hostels,  in  which 
out-of-town  pupils  live  and  in  which  missionaries  and  Christian 
Asian  women  create  a  Christian  atmosphere,  are  connected 
with  some  of  the  schools. 

The  schools  have  been  largely  self-supporting  from  the 
beginning  because  of  government  grants  and  gifts  from  the 
community.  The  new  buildings  of  the  Methodist  Girls'  School 
at  Kuala  Lumpur  are  an  example  of  the  cooperation  of  govern- 
ment, the  community,  and  the  Woman's  Division,  for  they 
have  been  a  joint  project  of  all  three.  In  all  the  schools  there 
are  more  applicants  than  can  be  accommodated. 

COOPERATIVE  WORK 

An  interdenominational  institution  in  which  the  Woman's 
Division  is  greatly  interested  is  Trinity  Theological  Semi- 
nary, a  training  center  for  Christian  workers.  Anglicans,  Pres- 
byterians, and  Methodists  cooperate  in  this  institution.  Although 
the  school  is  only  a  few  years  old,  in  1952  nine  students  were 
graduated.  Of  these,  four  went  into  the  ministry,  three  into 
teaching,  and  two  came  to  the  United  States  for  graduate  work. 

Interdenominationally,  the  Church  is  advancing.  The 
National  Christian  Council  of  Malaya  has  taken  on  new  life, 
and  Miss  Mabel  Nowlin,  a  Woman's  Division  missionary  for- 
merly in  China,  has  been  assigned  by  the  council  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  literature  for  children.  Miss  Mary  Liu,  formerly  with 
the  Christian  Literature  Society  in  Shanghai,  is  in  Singapore 
to  assist  in  the  preparation  of   Christian   literature.    Another 
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missionary  of  the  Woman's  Division,  Dr.  Irma  Highbaugh, 
also  formerly  in  China,  is  conducting  training  classes  in  home 
and  family  life  under  the  auspices  of  the  International  Mis- 
sionary Council.  Dr.  Highbaugh  has  rendered  the  same  kind 
of  service  in  Burma,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines. 

SMALL  SECTS 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  Malaya  is  the  invasion  of  small 
sects  which  seek  to  win  their  members  from  the  churches  already 
established.  This  practice  is  not  peculiar  to  Malaya — it  prevails 
also  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo — but  it  is  present  in  an  intensified 
form  in  Malaya.  Many  of  these  sects,  forced  out  of  China,  have 
found  the  countries  farther  south  a  convenient  and  fertile  field 
in  which  to  settle. 

WOMEN  LEADERS 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  aspects  in  the  development 
of  the  church  in  Malaya  are  the  number  of  women  leaders  and 
the  growth  of  the  missionary  spirit.  There  are  women  pastors 
in  the  churches,  and  at  least  one  Christian  worker  has  become 
a  missionary  to  Borneo.  The  story  of  one  of  these  pastors  shows 
the  stuff  of  which  they  are  made: 

One  of  the  pastors  is  Miss  Ang  of  Pahang,  the 
center  of  terrorism  at  this  time.  At  first  Miss  Ang 
went  to  Pahang  independently  and  labored  in  this 
pioneer  field  where  homes  are  widely  scattered.  Up 
and  down  the  country  she  would  go,  sometimes  by 
bicycle,  sometimes  by  bus,  and  sometimes  by  foot.  In 
addition  to  her  work  as  a  pastor,  she  kept  a  farm 
and  raised  pigs  to  help  support  the  church.  Beginning 
her  work  in  a  small  Sunday-school  room,  she  has  now 
been  able  to  build  a  church  with  subscriptions  from 
friends  interested  in  her  work.  This  small  church  has 
been  handed  over  to  the  Methodists,  and  Miss  Ang 
serves  as  pastor.  But  Miss  Ang  is  never  satisfied. 
She  is  now  trying  to   restore  a  church   in   Bentong 
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which  was  burned  during  the  war.    Needless  to  say, 
there  will  be  a  new  church  at  Bentong.8 

The  Woman's  Society  of  Christian  Service  in  Malaya, 
made  strong  by  efficient  and  devoted  officers,  is  one  of  the 
units  of  the  World  Federation  of  Methodist  Women. 
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The  Woman's  Division  of  Christian  Service  in  the  past 
has  had  little  work  on  the  huge  island  of  Borneo,  five  times 
as  large  as  England  and  Wales  combined.  It  sent  a  small  sum 
of  money  annually  to  Sarawak  for  the  work  of  Bible  women. 
It  was  to  Sibu  in  Sarawak  that  Chinese  Christians  emigrated 
from  Foochow  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  These  settlers,  and 
others  who  went  later,  established  a  church  there.  Now  there 
are  approximately  fifty  churches  and  twelve  preaching  places. 
Two  evacuated  China  missionaries,  Blanche  Apple  and  Emma 
Palm,  were  appointed  by  the  bishop  to  work  in  Sibu  until 
their  furloughs  were  due.  Their  enthusiastic  report  of  oppor- 
tunities there,  added  to  the  reports  of  others,  led  the  Woman's 
Division  of  Christian  Service  to  send  two  other  China  mission- 
aries, Martha  Graf  and  Annie  Pittman.  As  the  developing 
work  demanded  more  workers,  two  special-term  missionaries 
were  sent  out.  Three  Chinese  Crusade  scholars  began  working 
in  Sibu,  the  place  where  a  half  century  before  their  people  had 
settled.  The  Woman's  Division  has  completed  a  residence  for 
the  missionaries  and  has  under  construction  a  dormitory  for 
girls  in  connection  with  the  large  coeducational  school  in  Sibu. 

Ten  miles  away  a  clinic  has  been  started.  This  was  made 
possible  by  a  subsidy  from  the  British  Colonial  Government 


8  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Woman's  Division  of  Christian 
Service,  p.  109. 
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and  gifts  which  a  Chinese  Christian  woman  collected  as  she 
trudged  miles  from  house  to  house.  A  missionary  nurse  and 
one  assistant  are  in  charge  of  the  clinic. 

Missionaries  use  many  modes  of  travel  in  various  lands — 
bullock  carts,  donkeys,  bicycles,  jeeps — but  in  Borneo  the 
Woman's  Division  has  provided  a  new  means  of  transportation, 
a  diesel-powered  boat  which  has  been  sent  to  Sarawak  so  that 
the  evangelistic  missionary  can  work  more  effectively  along  the 
Rejang  River.  In  the  upper  reaches  of  this  river  live  the  Dyaks, 
among  whom  Christian  work  was  begun  years  ago,  when  these 
people  were  head-hunters.  To  the  Dyaks,  whose  long-houses 
were  built  on  piles  along  the  river  and  decorated  with  the 
dried  heads  of  their  enemies  killed  in  battle,  went  the  Christian 
missionary.  Today,  a  missionary  of  the  Division  of  World 
Missions,  Mrs.  Thomas  Harris,  has  organized  a  Woman's 
Society  of  Christian  Service  among  the  Christian  Dyak  women. 
Borneo  is  a  field  in  which  the  Woman's  Division  is  expanding 
its  work.    The  opportunities  there  demand  more  missionaries. 
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Sumatra  is  of  special  interest  to  Methodists  because  it  is 
the  only  part  of  the  new  Indonesian  Republic  in  which  The 
Methodist  Church  works.  Sumatra  is  another  huge  island,  the 
fifth  largest  in  the  world,  with  a  population  of  twelve  million, 
most  of  whom  are  Muslims.  The  Bataks,  formerly  a  cannibal 
tribe,  live  on  this  island.  The  gospel  was  carried  to  them  by 
missionaries,  and  now  there  is  an  indigenous  church  on  Sumatra. 

Because  of  the  war  between  Holland  and  Indonesia  and  the 
unsettled  political  conditions  until  December  27,  1949,  when 
Holland  recognized  the  independence  of  Indonesia,  very  little 
church  work  was  possible.  Since  then  there  has  been  gradually 
increasing  peace  and  order.    The  Muslim  party  has  struggled 
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to  have  the  government  recognize  Islam  as  the  religion  of  the 
people;  wiser  leaders  have  seen  the  value  of  the  clause  in  the 
constitution  guaranteeing  freedom  of  religion. 

Several  years  ago  two  Methodist  women  missionaries  on 
Sumatra  did  pioneer  work.  A  school  was  started  in  Medan  for 
the  daughters  of  the  large  number  of  Chinese  families  who  had 
settled  on  Sumatra,  but  because  one  missionary  had  to  return 
to  the  United  States  for  reasons  of  health,  and  the  other  married, 
the  Woman's  Division  has  had  no  representatives  there  for  the 
last  few  years. 

The  school  in  Medan  was  closed  during  the  war,  and  the 
buildings  were  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  but  in  1951  the 
Chinese  church  obtained  permission  to  open  a  coeducational 
school  in  one  of  the  buildings.  A  Chinese  woman,  the  wife  of 
a  wealthy  Chinese  businessman  of  the  community,  has  given 
her  services  as  principal.  Two  missionaries,  formerly  in  China, 
arrived  in  Medan  in  March,  1953,  to  work  in  the  school  and 
in  the  district  around  Medan.  A  residence  for  missionaries 
has  been  purchased. 

Leaders  in  the  church  are  asking  for  missionaries  who  will 
do  educational  and  evangelistic  work,  not  only  in  Medan,  but 
also  in  Palembang,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island.  In  this, 
the  largest  city  on  Sumatra,  where  there  already  is  a  church 
and  a  school  for  boys  and  girls,  more  missionaries  are  needed. 
Methodism  has  a  good  start  on  Sumatra,  with  sixty  congrega- 
tions and  three  thousand  members. 

Discussion  Starters 

1.  Relate  the  stories  of  two  pioneer  missionaries  to  China. 

2.  Compare  the  courage  of  pioneer  missionaries  with  the 
bravery  of  today's  Christians  in  China. 

3.  How  is  the  United  Board  of  Christian  Colleges  in 
China  serving  the  Chinese  today?     Indicate  three  ways. 

4.  What  facts  prove  that  the  missionary  effort  of  the  past 
one  hundred  years  in  China  has  not  been  wasted? 
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5.  In  what  way  is  Southeast  Asia  a  melting  pot? 

6.  Give  two  illustrations  of  advance  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  national  leadership  in  Southeast  Asia,  one  of  the  goals 
of  Christian  missions. 

7.  How  is  Christianity  proving  its  superiority  to  commu- 
nism in  Southeast  Asia? 

8.  What  are  three  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  in  mis- 
sions work  in  Southeast  Asia? 
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CHAPTER    THREE 


AFRICA 


South  of  the  Sahara 

Africa!  This  continent  is  many  things  to  many  people! 
To  the  economist  it  is  the  prime  source  of  the  world's  diamonds 
and  gold ;  to  government  officials  throughout  the  world,  a 
potential  tinderbox  which  might  set  off  a  world  conflagration; 
to  the  military  man,  the  continent  that  provides  chemicals  and 
ores  needed  in  making  weapons  of  warfare;  to  the  European 
powers,  the  last  stronghold  of  colonialism;  and  to  Christian 
statesmen  it  is  a  continent  of  unmeasured,  and  urgent,  oppor- 
tunity for  the  expansion  of  the  Church.  Every  one  of  these 
persons  is  right.  The  economist  is  right:  98  per  cent  of  the 
world's  diamonds  come  from  Africa;  more  than  one  half  of 
its  gold.  The  government  officials  are  right:  in  South  Africa 
the  apartheid  laws  are  resulting  in  passive  resistance,  so  called, 
which  at  times  becomes  active  resistance;  nationalism  is  grow- 
ing in  every  African  country.  The  European  statesmen  are 
right:  Africa  is  the  last  stronghold  of  colonial  power;  all  but 
one  tenth  of  the  land,  and  all  but  one  fifth  of  the  people  are 
under  European  rule.  The  military  man  is  right:  Africa  has 
uranium,  cobalt,  columbium  ore,  and  other  vital  products  in 
huge  quantities.  And  the  Christian  statesmen  are  right:  Africa 
is  open  to  Christianity  as  is  perhaps  no  other  part  of  the  world, 
and  already  African  Christians  are  making  their  contributions 
to  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world. 

It  is  this  last  characteristic  of  Africa,  its  openness  to  Chris- 
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tianity,  which  is  of  most  vital  concern  to  readers  of  this  book. 
Life,  the  African  insists,  cannot  be  divided  into  compartments. 
Every  part  of  life — political,  economic,  industrial,  educational, 
religious — must  be  made  Christian.  Even  the  earliest  mission- 
aries saw  at  least  part  of  this  truth,  and  they  went  into  Africa 
with  schools,  medical  help,  and  printing  presses. 

ANN  WILKINS 

The  story  of  the  first  woman  missionary  to  Liberia,  Ann 
Wilkins,  who  was  a  schoolteacher  on  Long  Island,  New  York, 
must  not  be  forgotten.  Dr.  Wade  Crawford  Barclay  recounts 
it  in  History  of  Methodist  Missions:1 

At  the  Sing  Sing  (New  York)  Camp  Meeting 
of  1836,  following  a  missionary  address  by  Dr. 
[S.M.E.]  Goheen,  a  note  was  delivered  to  Secretary 
Nathan  Bangs,  reading:  "A  sister  who  has  a  little 
money  at  command  gives  that  little  cheerfully,  and 
is  willing  to  give  her  life  as  a  female  teacher  if  she 
is  wanted." 

The  note  was  signed,  "Mrs.  Ann  Wilkins."  With- 
out delay  she  was  commissioned  as  a  missionary 
teacher.  She  sailed  for  Liberia  June  15,  1837.  .  .  . 
No  more  effective  missionary  than  Ann  Wilkins  was 
sent  to  Liberia.  Everything  that  it  takes  to  make  a 
successful  Christian  teacher  she  had.  .  .  .  She  was 
patient,  untiring,  understanding,   and  cheerful. 

Dr.  Barclay  goes  on  to  quote  Bishop  Joseph  C.  Hartzell, 
who  wrote  that  many  years  after  Ann  Wilkins'  death  a  govern- 
ment commission  trying  to  settle  a  boundary  dispute  between 
Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia  encamped  at  the  village  of  a  native 
African  tribe. 

On  making  inquiry  of  the  natives  as  to  why  they  refused 
to  permit  Mohammedan  missionaries  in  their  midst,  the  com- 


1  Wade  Crawford  Barclay,  History  of  Methodist  Missions  (New 
York:  The  Board  of  Missions  and  Church  Extension  of  The  Methodist 
Church,  1949),  I,  338-339- 
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mission  was  told  that  years  before  some  of  their  young  people 
were  in  a  school  taught  by  Ann  Wilkins,  near  Monrovia.  There 
they  had  learned  to  read  the  Bible  .  .  .  and  had  been  waiting  all 
these  years  for  "Ann  Wilkins'  God"  to  come  to  them. 

On  Ann  Wilkins'  tombstone  on  Long  Island  is  this  inscrip- 
tion :  "Having  little  money  at  command,  she  gave  herself." 

CHANGES  IN  AFRICA 

There  is  danger  in  generalizing,  This  is  what  Africa  thinks, 
or  This  is  the  situation  that  obtains  in  Africa.  We  must  re- 
member that  we  are  dealing  with  a  continent,  not  just  one 
country,  and  that  even  in  one  country  conditions  vary.  However, 
there  are  some  statements  that  do  apply  to  almost  all  sections 
of  Africa  below  the  Sahara.  One  is  that  Africa  is  being  asked 
to  advance  from  barbaric  or  semibarbaric  conditions  to  modern 
civilization  in  a  generation,  or  two  or  three  generations  at  most, 
to  step  from  the  oxcart  to  the  airplane,  to  substitute  for  the  hoe 
the  modern  tractor,  to  leave  the  bush  to  go  work  in  the  mines 
or  on  a  rubber  plantation.  In  international  gatherings  are 
cultured  Africans,  graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or 
Harvard  or  Yale,  whose  grandfathers  were  tribesmen.  In 
African  cities  men  who  came  out  of  the  bush  a  few  years  ago 
are  now  working  with  complicated  machinery.  There  has  been 
no  slow  stepping-up  from  one  stage  to  another  in  the  progress 
of  education  and  civilization — it  has  been  a  leap  from  the  old 
to  the  new.  The  African  has  been  asked  to  change  his  whole 
way  of  life,  to  give  up  his  inherited  customs  and  patterns  of 
thought  almost  overnight.  No  wonder  that  often  he  is  frus- 
trated and  confused. 

Hunger  for  Education 

Another  generalization  can  be  made.  Africans  are  "educa- 
tion mad,"  as  someone  has  stated  it.  One  of  the  principal 
complaints  of  the  Africans  against  the  colonial  governments  is 
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that  schools  are  provided  slowly  and  that  only  a  few  are  of 
higher  grades.  Africans  cite  the  fact  that  millions  of  their 
children  have  never  had  the  opportunity  to  acquire  even  the 
beginning  of  an  education,  to  say  nothing  of  higher  education. 
It  is  true  that  governments  have  lagged  behind  in  public  edu- 
cation. In  fact,  governments,  in  the  desire  to  cut  expenses  in 
colonial  administration,  and  because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing qualified  teachers,  have  turned  over  to  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  churches  the  major  responsibility  for  education.  Eighty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  schools  are  under  the  Church.  The  Prot- 
estant church  pioneered  in  educational  work.  Later,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  entered  the  field.  Some  governments  subsidize 
the  schools.  This  is  the  case  in  the  Belgian  Congo  and  in 
Southern  Rhodesia.  This  practice  leads  to  a  problem  discussed 
in  missionary  strategy:  Should  the  church  accept  governmental 
subsidies  for  its  institutions?  At  present  the  consensus  seems 
to  be  that  ( i )  as  long  as  the  government  does  not  restrict  the 
schools  too  much,  acceptance  is  permissible;  (2)  if,  in  the  future, 
meeting  government  requirements  should  leave  inadequate  time 
for  the  religious  training  of  the  child,  the  subsidy  should  be  re- 
fused. It  is  possible,  of  course,  with  this  financial  help,  to 
maintain  an  educational  program  much  larger  than  it  would 
be  otherwise.  Christian  educators  are  agreed,  however,  that 
the  Protestant  church  must  provide  the  best  possible  training 
for  the  Christian  ministry,  because  Christian  ministers  are  the 
key  to  an  indigenous  church. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  any  educational  program,  including 
literacy  and  literature,  is  the  multiplicity  of  languages.  Africa 
has  eight  hundred.  Three  hundred  ninety  of  these  have  been 
reduced  to  writing,  an  accomplishment  made  possible  because 
of  the  patience,  skill,  and  ability  of  missionaries.  Into  these 
languages  the  whole  Bible,  or  parts  of  it,  have  been  translated. 
There  is  great  emphasis  in  Africa  on  adult  education.  Dr.  Frank 
Laubach,  the  "apostle  of  literacy,"  has  visited  every  country  in 
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Africa  in  which  the  Woman's  Division  has  work,  and  much  of 
the  adult  literacy  work  is  now  conducted  by  missionaries. 

African  Leadership 

A  direct  result  of  education  is  the  development  of  leaders, 
and  a  word  should  be  said  about  emerging  African  leadership 
south  of  the  Sahara.  Responsibilities  must  be  placed  even  more 
rapidly  on  African  shoulders  if  the  Church  is  to  become  indige- 
nous. It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  the  prime  task  of 
the  missionary  is  to  develop  Christian  African  leaders  and  to  co- 
operate with  them,  not  control  them.  This  is  the  principle 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  Woman's  Division  missionaries,  and 
the  results  justify  the  policy. 

Religious  Faith 

The  primitive  African  is  an  animist,  believing  that  every- 
thing may  be  inhabited  by  a  spirit,  either  a  nature  spirit  or  an 
ancestral  spirit,  and  that  most  of  the  spirits  are  unfriendly;  he 
also  believes,  somewhat  vaguely,  in  a  Creator,  a  Higher  Being. 
In  some  folk  tales,  the  Creator-God  once  walked  the  earth 
but  became  displeased  with  his  people  and  left  them.  The  story 
is  told  of  an  old  woman  who,  having  heard  of  the  Christian's 
God,  said,  "I  always  knew  there  must  be  a  God  like  that." 
This  belief  in  a  Creator-God  is  the  basis  on  which  missionaries 
build  as  they  give  the  gospel  message. 

Status  of  Women — Woman's  Societies 

Another  conviction  of  the  African  is  that  woman  is  inferior 
to  man.  Leslie  Sayre,  in  Africans  on  Safari,2  tells  a  folk  story 
that  runs  like  this: 

At  the  first,  the  Creator  made  one  man  and  one 
woman  and  they  pleased  him  very  much.    He  gave  a 


2  Leslie  Sayre,  Africans  on  Safari   (New  York:  Friendship  Press, 
J952)i  P-  75-     Used  by  permission. 
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hoe  and  a  water  gourd  to  the  woman  and  commanded, 
"Go  to  the  field;  find  food  and  water  for  the  man." 
He  gave  a  pipe,  tobacco,  and  a  mat  to  the  man  and 
commanded,  "Go  sit  under  a  palm  tree  and  smoke 
until  the  woman  returns  with  food  and  water." 

This  story  illustrates  the  common  African  attitude.  Women 
have  no  intellect;  their  function  in  life  is  to  work  for  the  man 
and  bear  his  children.  Because  of  this  belief,  when  Christian 
schools  were  first  started  it  was  difficult  to  persuade  parents  to 
send  their  daughters  to  school.  Their  sons,  yes,  but  no  good 
could  come  from  educating  a  girl,  even  if  she  were  able  to  learn. 
It  is  a  thrilling  experience  to  see  the  development  of  the  African 
woman  as  she  becomes  a  Christian,  and  the  old  ways  are  dis- 
carded. Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  sign  is  in  the  changing 
attitude  of  the  men — especially  the  Christian  men.  They  are 
saying,  "We  cannot  have  a  good  society  if  the  women  are  left 
behind." 

Also  "thrilling"  news  is  the  growth  of  the  Woman's  So- 
cieties of  Christian  Service  in  every  country  in  Africa  in  which 
the  Woman's  Division  is  at  work.  The  groups  are  known  by 
some  revealing  names,  such  as  Association  of  Mothers  or  Fellow- 
ship of  Christian  Women.  Let  Mrs.  H.  Clifford  Northcott, 
who  with  her  husband,  Bishop  Northcott,  visited  Africa,  tell 
the  story  of  her  reception  into  the  Woman's  Society  in  Old 
Umtali    (oom  tah'  lee) : 

It  was  a  most  memorable  event  when  Mai 
Marange,  the  conference  president,  who  speaks  no 
English,  and  Mai  Mparytsa,  a  chief's  daughter  who 
served  as  interpreter,  asked  the  following  questions  as  I 
stood  at  the  altar  of  that  Old  Umtali  Assembly  Hall: 

"Will  you  live  a  life  of  humble  service  to  others? 

"Will  you  make  your  home  an  example  of  Chris- 
tian living? 

"Will  you  live  your  Christian  life  as  an  example 
of  purity  and  carefulness  and  obedience  to  Christ? 

"What  is  the  motto  of  the   Rukwadzane    (roo 
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kwod   zon'  a)?"     (Answer:   "To   Serve  Christ   and 
Others.") 

Mai  Marange  pinned  the  Rukwadzane  pin  on  me, 
and  we  formed  a  huge  friendship  circle  of  missionaries 
and  African  women  singing  "Blest  Be  the  Tie  That 
Binds." 

With  this  general  background,  let  us  turn  to  the  specific 
countries  in  which  the  Woman's  Division  of  Christian  Service 
is  at  work. 
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The  Woman's  Division  has  work  in  two  countries  in 
Portuguese  territory,  Angola  and  Mozambique.  The  political 
situation  of  a  country  affects  all  of  its  life,  missionary  work 
included.  What  are  the  political  backgrounds  of  Angola  and 
Mozambique?  The  Portuguese  call  their  policy  of  government 
integration,  the  integration  of  the  African  into  the  Portuguese 
nation,  but  at  a  low  level.  They  think  of  the  Africans  as  chil- 
dren, children  who  need  their  thinking  done  for  them.  A  spokes- 
man for  the  Portuguese  policy  expressed  it  as  equality  of  citizens 
before  the  law,  yet  added,  "The  law  distinguishes  between 
citizens  and  natives,  that  is  to  say,  between  civilized  and  non- 
civilized."  He  illustrated  this  distinction  by  adding,  "It  is  not 
usual,  I  believe,  to  give  firearms  to  children  for  playthings." 
One  can  understand  the  ire  of  the  Africans  who  listened  to  him, 
and  sympathize  with  the  one  who  retorted,  "True,  you  do  not 
give  firearms  to  children  to  play  with ;  neither  do  you  strip  chil- 
dren to  see  if  they  are  carrying  firearms." 

WORK  AT  QUESSUA 

The  work  of  the  Woman's  Division  of  Christian  Service 
in  Angola  centers  at  Quessua  (kesh'  oo  a).   A  boarding  school 
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for  girls  and  a  primary  school  for  boys  and  girls  are  located 
here.  In  these  schools  are  over  five  hundred  pupils,  and  fifteen 
of  the  twenty-two  African  teachers  are  women.  This  is  sig- 
nificant, for  not  many  years  ago  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  hold  the  girls  in  school  (even  if  they  entered)  long  enough 
to  train  them  to  become  teachers.  Girls  marry  young,  and  the 
family  needs  the  dowry  which  the  bridegroom  pays  to  get  his 
wife. 

Connected  with  the  girls'  boarding  school  are  two  model 
cottages  and  a  small  home  economics  building.  One  of  the 
practice  cottages  is  called  Felicidade  (happiness),  and  here  eight 
girls  from  the  dormitory  live  with  two  teachers  for  a  month 
at  a  time.  They  cook  on  a  stove  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives, 
budget  their  weekly  rations,  and  learn  how  to  keep  a  home 
neat  and  attractive.  At  the  end  of  a  month  they  return  to  the 
dormitory  to  take  more  responsibility  there,  and  another  eight 
girls  move  into  the  cottage.  In  the  primary  school  younger  boys 
and  girls  study  together,  a  recent  innovation  in  Quessua. 

There  is  a  hospital  in  Quessua,  and  it  has  a  nurse-training 
program.  This  is  a  cooperative  project  of  the  Woman's  Division 
and  the  Division  of  World  Missions,  as  is  much  of  the  work  in 
Africa.  One  of  the  nurses,  Miss  Ada  Mae  Bookman,  sends  an 
interesting  description  of  the  day's  work: 

The  chief  complaints  are  the  stomachache  and 
the  headache.  When  the  people  don't  know  what  is  the 
matter  with  them,  they  always  tell  you  they  have  one 
or  the  other.  Consequently,  we  almost  have  to  exclude 
these  as  symptoms  and  look  for  more  serious  things, 
such  as  malaria,  diarrhea,  hookworm,  and  many  other 
diseases  so  common  here.  After  we  come  to  a  con- 
clusion as  to  the  probable  diagnosis,  we  write  out  what 
the  patient  is  to  receive,  and  our  capable  African 
nurses  take  over,  giving  injections  and  medicines, 
treating  sores,  and  doing  whatever  else  is  necessary. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  problems  centers  in  the 
school  children.   The  little  rascals  like  to  play  hookey, 
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as  do  all  children  everywhere,  so  they  invent  all  kinds 
of  aches  and  pains  in  the  hope  that  teacher  will  send 
them  to  the  hospital.  If  you  think  that  it  is  an  easy 
job  to  tell  who  is  "fibbin'  "  and  who  is  really  sick, 
I'd  like  to  remind  you  that  African  children  are 
pretty  convincing  actors. 

Extension  work  out  from  Quessua,  the  big  mission  station, 
carries  the  Christian  message  to  village  after  village.  Scores  of 
little  village  schools,  meeting  in  thatch-roofed  buildings  with  no 
equipment  other  than  the  mats  on  which  the  children  sit  (or 
possibly  a  tree  trunk),  are  the  starting  points  of  a  new  life. 
The  doctors  and  nurses  making  trips  into  these  villages  with  the 
clinic  car  treat  disease  and  preach  the  gospel  of  health  of  body 
and  soul.  The  responsibility  for  the  care  and  training  of  the 
Christian  flock  in  these  little  communities  rests  on  the  African 
class  leader  or  pastor.  His  is  a  man-sized  job.  Much  of  the 
training  of  these  pastors  has  been  done  by  Miss  Cilicia  Cross, 
a  veteran  missionary,  now  retired. 

WORK  AT  LUANDA 

An  advance  in  the  Christian  program  is  the  opening  of  a 
social-evangelistic  center  at  Luanda  (loo  on'  da),  the  capital  of 
Angola.  For  years  there  have  been  schools  for  boys  and  girls, 
a  bookstore,  and  churches  in  Luanda,  but  not  until  recently  a 
social  center.  As  in  every  city,  this  type  of  work  meets  a  crying 
need.  In  Luanda  are  the  headquarters  for  interdenominational 
work  in  Angola,  in  which  the  Woman's  Division  shares. 
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In  Mozambique  (mo  zom  beek')  the  Woman's  Division 
has  work  in  two  centers,  Gikuki  (jee  koo'  kee)  on  Inhambane 
Bay  and  Kambini   (kom  been'  e). 
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GIRLS'  SCHOOL  AT  GIKUKI 

Miss  Mabel  Michel  conducts  us  through  the  girls'  school 
in  Gikuki: 

Our  work  begins  at  Hartzell  School  (a  school  of 
six  hundred  pupils)  in  the  Jerusalem  corner  of  the 
Gikuki  Mission  station.  It  starts  with  the  nursery 
school,  adorable  little  children  under  seven  years  of  age 
with  African  dollies  tied  on  their  backs.  .  .  . 

From  nursery  school  they  go  into  the  rudimentary 
school — seven,  eight,  or  nine  years  of  Portuguese  classes 
and  handwork  (sewing,  cooking,  laundry,  basketry,  and 
cotton  spinning).  After  finishing  the  government  ex- 
amination in  Portuguese  in  this  rudimentary  school, 
the  boys  and  girls  are  admitted  into  the  three-year 
Bible  course.  Here  we  try  to  train  them  for  work 
in  their  villages,  teaching  Sunday-school  classes,  or 
catechism  schools,  or  nursery  schools.  These  are  the 
only  kinds  of  teaching,  formal  teaching,  permitted  to 
the  missions  on  out-stations  these  days,  but  we  are 
exploring  and  discovering  an  ever  increasing  number 
of  possibilities  in  these  so-called  "Catechism  Schools." 

Instead  of  the  Bible-school  course,  or  after  the 
Bible  course,  some  of  the  girls  choose  to  go  into 
nurse  training  at  the  mission  hospital  at  Gikuki.  .  .  .3 

A  picture  of  part  of  the  training  these  girls  receive  as  they 
help  in  the  public-health  visitation  is  given  by  Miss  Victoria 
Lang,  R.N.: 

We  left  home  on  Friday,  about  an  hour  before 
daylight,  so  as  to  get  to  our  destination  in  time  to  give 
a  full  day  of  teaching.  We  got  there  about  eight. 
Chedreque  (the  native  pastor)  and  his  wife  had  made 
adequate  preparation.  By  nine  we  began  our  first  ses- 
sion by  catching  a  fly,  cutting  off  a  leg,  and  letting 
the  folks  see  it  under  a  microscope.   I  had  with  me  the 


8  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Woman's  Division  of  Christian 
Service,  p.  27. 
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big  model  fly  which  an  art  teacher  helped  me  make 
when  I  was  in  Scarritt.  This  was  suspended  in  mid- 
air as  my  African  assistant  said,  "Many  of  you  think 
that  you  are  bewitched  by  an  enemy  or  spirits  of  de- 
parted relatives  or  that  you  are  demon-possessed 
when  you  get  sick.  You  go  to  the  bone-thrower  to  find 
out  what  or  who  is  causing  the  trouble.  He  may  accuse 
your  mother  or  your  father,  but  does  he  ever  find  the 
enemy?  No!  But  here  is  the  witch  and  demon  that 
brings  us  dysentery,  eye  infection,  tuberculosis,  and  a 
lot  of  other  troubles."   .   .  . 

This  description  could  fit,  with  minor  changes,  the  work  of 
all  missionary  nurses  in  Africa  who  do  public-health  work. 


TRAINING  CENTER  AT  KAMBINI 

At  Kambini  (kom  been'  e)  is  a  unique  center  of  rural 
training  under  the  Division  of  World  Missions.  On  a  thousand- 
acre  farm  an  agricultural  mission  is  conducted  that  is  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  to  be  found  anywhere.  There  is  train- 
ing in  reading  and  writing,  in  agriculture,  in  animal  husbandry, 
in  home  crafts,  in  child  care,  always  in  Christian  living.  As 
part  of  the  extension  program,  pastor-evangelists  with  their 
families  are  brought  to  the  center  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
Here  the  whole  family  goes  to  school:  the  pastor-husband,  who 
studies  in  the  Evangelists'  Training  School  and  goes  out  on 
weekends  to  do  evangelistic  work  in  the  villages  near  Kambini; 
the  wife,  who  practices  homemaking  in  a  temporary  home  on 
the  farm  and,  at  the  same  time,  studies  to  become  a  Christian 
leader  among  women ;  and,  of  course,  the  children,  who  go  to 
the  primary  school.  The  Woman's  Division  is  cooperating  in 
this  project  by  supplying  a  nurse,  Miss  Ruth  Foster,  and  a 
teacher  in  the  Bible  school,  Miss  Ruth  Thomas,  who  is  also 
responsible  for  the  work  with  women.  Some  of  the  graduates 
of  Hartzell  School  are  wives  of  pastors  who  have  been  chosen 
to  attend  the  Evangelists'  Training  School. 
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Some  people  think  that  Belgium  is  the  best  colonial  ad- 
ministrator in  Africa.  Belgium  calls  its  policy  "benevolent 
paternalism."  The  attitude  of  the  Belgian  official  is  that  Africa 
is  yet  in  the  adolescent  stage  and  that  "father  (or  mother) 
knows  best."  Belgium  is  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the 
African,  and  many  of  the  restrictions  of  government  are  for 
his  protection.  Belgium  has  discovered,  too,  that  a  reasonably 
well-satisfied  workman  is  an  economic  asset.  It  pays  to  furnish 
good  living  conditions.  While  no  one  in  the  Belgian  Congo 
has  the  vote,  there  is  a  council  which  considers  matters  of 
concern  to  the  colony  and  presents  the  findings  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  on  this  council  sit  two  Africans,  a  significant  step 
forward. 

The  Belgian  Congo  is  becoming  industrialized.  Its  large 
cities,  Elisabethville  and  Leopoldville,  are  modern,  with  wide 
avenues,  lights,  and  city  traffic.  As  in  all  large  cities,  there  are 
bad  spots,  as  well  as  the  rich  and  the  beautiful. 

Education  in  the  Belgian  Congo  is  given  almost  entirely 
by  church  schools.  Until  recently,  the  government,  carrying 
out  an  agreement  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  subsidized 
only  Roman  Catholic  schools,  but  it  has  now  extended  its  sup- 
port to  Protestant  schools  as  well. 

WORK  IN  CENTRAL  CONGO 

The  Woman's  Division  has  work  in  two  conferences, 
Central  Congo  and  Southern  Congo.  Methodist  work  began 
in  Central  Congo  in  this  way: 

Bishop  Walter  Russell  Lambuth,  after  serving  for  years 
as  a  missionary  to  China,  was  assigned  by  the  church  the  task 
of  opening  up  missionary  work  in  the  Congo.  In  191 1,  accom- 
panied  by   Professor  John   Wesley   Gilbert,   a   leading   Negro 
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educator,  he  sailed  for  Africa.  After  thirty  days  of  traveling 
up  the  Congo  River  on  a  Congo  boat  and  weeks  of  jungle  ex- 
ploring, they  came  to  Wembo  Nyama,  where  they  won  the 
friendship  and  admiration  of  the  chief,  who  promised  that  they 
could  establish  a  mission  there.  Bishop  Lambuth's  name  is  being 
honored  now  in  Wembo  Nyama  by  the  erection  of  a  hospital 
and  training  center  for  physicians,  nurses,  and  medical  helpers, 
the  Bishop  Lambuth  Memorial  Hospital  and  Training  Center. 
This  institution  will  have  two  hundred  beds  and  will  serve 
an  area  with  a  radius  of  eight  hundred  miles.  The  present  small 
hospital  admits  nearly  five  hundred  patients  yearly,  and  about 
thirty-two  thousand  are  given  treatment  in  rural  dispensaries. 

In  Central  Congo  there  are  four  stations  in  which  the 
Woman's  Division  has  work:  Wembo  Nyama  (wem'  bo  nee 
ah'  ma),  Tunda  (toon'  da),  Minga  (ming'  a),  and  Lodja 
(lo'  ja).  The  division  also  makes  an  appropriation  for  a  dis- 
pensary in  Katako  Kombe  (kor'  a  ku  kum  ba)  and  hopes  to 
provide  personnel  there  as  soon  as  missionaries  are  available. 
Every  station  there  has  a  church  (always  a  project  of  the 
Division  of  World  Missions),  a  school  supported  by  both 
divisions,  separate  homes  or  boarding  departments  for  boys  and 
girls,  some  form  of  school  work  for  married  women,  and  some 
industrial  work.  All  the  stations  have  medical  work,  and  all 
but  Lodja  have  a  hospital  jointly  supported.  As  Lodja  is  near 
a  government  hospital,  a  mission  hospital  is  not  necessary  there. 
However,  Lodja  has  a  large  dispensary  with  a  missionary  nurse 
in  charge,  and  trained  African  assistants. 

In  Wembo  Nyama,  in  addition  to  the  usual  church  and 
school,  hospital  and  connected  work,  there  are  also  a  Bible  school 
and  a  normal  school.  As  many  of  the  students  are  married,  a 
nursery  school  is  provided,  enabling  the  mothers  to  continue  their 
education.  The  preachers  and  teachers  who  have  been  trained  in 
this  Bible  school  comprise,  to  a  great  extent,  the  staffs  of  the 
rural  social  centers  in  each  district.  A  church,  a  primary  school, 
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adult  education  classes,  and  sometimes  a  dispensary  are  in  these 
centers.  Wembo  Nyama,  the  oldest  station,  has  become  the 
center  of  the  Central  Congo  Conference. 

Connected  with  the  hospital  at  Minga  is  a  leper  colony 
called  by  the  lepers  "the  City  of  Happiness."  There  is  also  a 
colony  at  Tunda.  African  medical  assistants  who  live  at  the  leper 
colonies  are  trained  by  missionary  doctors  and  nurses  who  over- 
see the  work  and  make  frequent  trips  there.  The  American 
Mission  to  Lepers  supports  the  work,  with  some  help  from  the 
Belgian  Congo  government.  Miss  Kathryn  Eye,  the  missionary 
nurse  at  Tunda,  describes  a  Sunday  service  in  the  colony: 

Today  as  usual  I  went  to  the  Leper  Colony  for 
Sunday  school  and  the  preaching  service.  We  had  an 
almost  perfect  attendance.  When  the  time  came  for 
their  tithes  and  offerings,  it  was  the  largest  and  most 
complete  giving  that  I've  ever  seen.  My  heart  was 
deeply  touched  as  these  poor  crippled,  maimed  folks 
came  slowly  forward  and,  in  some  cases,  crawled  to 
the  altar  to  lay  their  offering  there,  not  willing  to  miss 
any  of  the  worship  by  allowing  someone  else  to  carry 
it  for  them. 

WORK  IN  SOUTHERN  CONGO 

The  Woman's  Division  did  not  enter  the  Southern  Congo 
Conference  until  1945,  but  it  has  strong  work  now  in  two 
centers,  Elisabethville  and  Kapanga  (kah  pong'  ah).  It  also 
shares  largely  in  the  international  and  interdenominational  Union 
Mission  Press  at  Leopoldville,  known  as  Leco  {La  Librairie 
Evangelique  au  Congo).  Seventeen  missions — North  American, 
British,  and  Scandinavian — and  the  Congo  Protestant  Council 
have  united  to  make  possible  a  printing  plant  and  publishing 
agency.  This  press,  run  by  Africans,  turns  out  books  in  many 
different  languages — primers,  storybooks,  catechisms,  health 
books,  hymnals — a  flood  of  them,  but  not  nearly  enough  to 
meet  the  growing  demand.   Leopoldville  is  also  the  headquarters 
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of  the  Congo  Protestant  Council,  an  organization  in  which  all 
Protestant  groups  in  the  Congo  participate  through  conferences, 
literature,  and  shared  experiences.  Through  the  council  the 
various  Protestant  missions  are  assigned  their  areas  of  work,  and 
there  is  very  little  overlapping.  The  cooperation  is  truly  note- 
worthy. 

In  Elisabethville,  which  is  the  center  of  a  great  mining 
industry,  the  Woman's  Division  has  begun  social-evangelistic 
work  for  women  and  girls,  in  addition  to  the  school.  School- 
girls and  older  women  go  to  the  new  Pfeiffer  Social-Evangelistic 
Center  in  increasing  numbers  to  attend  the  homemaking  classes. 
Here,  in  a  building  that  contains  a  model  African  home,  the 
missionary,  Miss  Catherine  Parham,  demonstrates  how  beauty 
and  utility  can  be  combined  in  the  simplest  homes  and  a  happy 
Christian  atmosphere  created. 

Something  new  has  been  done  in  Elisabethville  by  the 
Woman's  Division.  As  Africans  are  not  permitted  to  live  in  the 
European  section  of  the  city,  in  Kenya  (keen'  ya),  a  suburb 
for  African  people,  the  division  recently  built  a  home  for  the 
African  women  teachers  and  the  two  American  missionary 
teachers.  Through  this  living  arrangement,  which  is  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  Africa,  African  teachers  and  missionaries  can 
share  easily  the  plans  and  hopes  for  the  work.  The  same  pattern 
of  living  together  is  to  be  followed  in  the  new  dormitory. 

Miss  Joan  Warneka,  an  A-3,  who  is  a  teacher  in  the  school, 
gives  a  good  description  of  the  old  and  the  new  in  Africa,  as 
she  sees  it :  « 

It  has  been  aptly  said  that  in  this  country  you 
see  the  20th  Century  B.C.  shaking  hands  with  the 
20th  Century  A.D.  Old  Africa  is  trying  hard  to 
catch  up  to  new  Africa,  and  it's  calling  for  a  lot  of 
adjustment. 

Every  day  you  see  old  Africa  alongside  the  new. 
An  African  woman  in  a  new  European-style  dress, 
wearing  shoes  and  carrying  a  purse,  comes  to  the  mis- 
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sion  to  sew.  She  has  to  sit  on  the  floor  because  an 
African  superstition  is  that  a  pregnant  woman  cannot 
sit  in  any  chair  except  that  which  is  solely  for  her  use. 
A  little  girl  only  twelve  years  old  is  taken  out  of  school, 
much  against  her  wishes,  to  marry  a  man  who  has  a 
daughter  older  than  she.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of 
our  young  teachers,  a  girl  nineteen  years  old,  has  a 
beautiful  church  wedding  with  over  fifty  attendants. 
After  the  wedding  her  young  husband,  a  teacher  in 
one  of  our  village  mission  stations,  takes  her  away  in 
an  automobile. 

Kapanga,  where  there  is  a  large  rural  station,  is  the  second 
center  of  our  work  in  this  conference.  Here  the  Woman's 
Division  and  the  Division  of  World  Missions  have  united  in 
building  a  good  medical  center.  There  is  need  for  a  social- 
evangelistic  center  here,  and  for  more  educational  work  with 
women  and  girls. 


THE  A-3's 

One  of  the  policies  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  The  Meth- 
odist Church  is  the  sending  out  of  three-year-term  missionaries. 
This  helps  young  people  to  determine  whether  or  not  God  has 
called  them  to  foreign  service  and  also  reveals  the  kind  and 
extent  of  further  training  they  need  in  order  to  become  life- 
time missionaries.  These  young  persons,  most  of  whom  have 
just  been  graduated  from  college,  have  a  six-week  period  of 
intensive  training  before  they  leave  the  States  for  their  fields. 
When  they  arrive  there,  it  is  helpful  if  continued  preparation 
for  their  definite  work,  especially  in  language  study,  can  be 
offered  them.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  courses  in  preparation 
has  been  given  in  the  Belgian  Congo  at  Lodja  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  Woman's  Division  missionary,  Miss  Lorena  Kelly. 
Six  A-3's  and  two  regular  missionaries  arrived  for  the  course, 
and  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  already  crowded  house  at 
Lodja  was  used  to  take  care  of  them.    The  schedule  began  at 
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six  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  the  village  prayer  service  in 
the  church.  At  eight  there  was  a  grammar  lesson  followed  by 
conversation  in  the  native  language.  Then  came  a  course  on 
the  life  and  customs  of  the  people,  and  another  on  the  mission's 
program.  Perhaps  the  best  teachers  in  language  were  the 
people  of  the  community,  who  were  intensely  interested  in  the 
young  missionaries.  Even  the  children  became  their  teachers. 
Holding  up  a  pencil,  a  child  would  say,  in  the  vernacular, 
"Do  you  have  a  pencil?"  then  with  bright  eyes  would  wait 
eagerly  for  the  learner  to  repeat  the  question  after  him.  In 
this  gay  give  and  take,  friendships  were  formed,  and  mutual 
appreciation  developed.  Before  the  six  weeks  of  training  were 
ended,  these  young  persons  had  become  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  language  to  pray  in  public  and  even  lead  a  Sunday  service. 
After  the  school  closed,  the  recruits  left  for  their  stations,  and 
as  one  missionary  said,  "took  up  their  responsibilities  like  veteran 
missionaries." 

One  of  the  A-3's,  Miss  Patricia  Miller,  who  stayed  in  the 
girls'  home  at  Lodja,  had  ninety-seven  little  girls  in  her  care. 
She  says: 

They  seem  just  like  the  little  girls  at  home.  They 
get  homesick  and  have  colds  and  giggle  and  shout  in 
typical  little-girl  fashion.  They  go  to  school  in  the 
mornings  and  work  in  their  gardens  and  at  their 
sewing  in  the  afternoons.  They  often  work  at  their 
sewing  as  they  walk  around,  each  girl  with  her  extra 
thread  curled  neatly  on  top  of  her  head.  Every  after- 
noon a  long  line  of  bucket-laden  girls  runs  down  a 
steep  valley  side  to  the  stream  from  which  they  bring 
their  water.  The  girls  from  the  home  are  much  in 
demand  as  wives,  for  the  boys  who  are  being  educated 
as  nurses,  teachers,  and  preachers  want  wives  who  have 
learned  to  read  and  who  are  Christians.  It  is  easy  to 
tell  in  the  village  which  of  the  women  are  girls  from 
the  home,  because  their  homes  are  spotless  and  bright 
with  flowers,  pictures,  tablecloths,  and  other  notice- 
able extras. 
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Another  A-3,  Miss  Anne  Cary  Eastman,  adds: 

The  schools  are  really  crowded.  I  can't  imagine 
many  little  boys  in  the  States  standing  on  the  princi- 
pal's front  porch,  crying  to  be  admitted  to  the  school, 
but  that's  what  happened  here!  They  crowd  four  on  a 
seat  in  the  classrooms  and  say,  "See,  there's  plenty 
of  room!" 
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Liberia  is  one  of  the  few  independent  countries  in  Africa. 
To  it  went  that  first  missionary  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
Melville  Cox,  who  died  of  African  fever  after  four  months  of 
service.  But  he  is  known  today  throughout  the  mission  world 
because  of  his  dying  statement,  "Let  a  thousand  fall  before 
Africa  is  given  up." 

Even  though  Liberia  is  the  oldest  foreign  field  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  the  Woman's  Division  of  Christian  Service  did  not 
establish  work  there  until  1950.  In  that  year,  three  missionaries, 
Sallie  Lewis  Browne,  Dora  Lee  Allen,  and  Carrie  Peat,  went  to 
Monrovia  to  develop  a  hostel  for  the  young  women  attending 
the  College  of  West  Africa,  a  school  of  the  Division  of  World 
Missions. 

Later,  because  of  the  evacuation  of  missionaries  from 
China,  three  of  them  became  available  for  Africa:  a  nutritionist, 
Miss  Mary  Katherine  Russell,  who  is  working  in  the  hostel,  in 
Monrovia;  and  two  nurses,  Misses  Uniola  Adams  and  Mar- 
garet Prentice,  who  are  in  the  Ganta  Mission,  sometimes  called 
the  Jungle  Mission.  Ganta  (gont'  a)  already  has  extensive 
work :  a  school,  a  hospital,  and,  some  distance  away,  a  leper 
colony.  A  home  for  the  girls  who  attend  the  school  is  next  on 
the  building  list.  The  school,  as  are  all  Woman's  Division 
schools  in  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  at  Quessua,  is 
coeducational,  and  a  home  for  the  girls  who  come  from  outlying 
villages  is  a  necessity. 
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Southern  Rhodesia  is  a  dependency  of  Great  Britain,  whose 
policy  toward  her  colonies  has  been  termed  "eventual  self- 
determination."  In  Southern  Rhodesia,  many  good  things  have 
been  accomplished.  For  instance,  though  literacy  is  low,  it  is 
higher  there  than  in  any  other  country  in  Africa  where  The 
Methodist  Church  is  at  work.  About  one  out  of  five  Africans 
can  read  and  write.  The  government  cooperates  with  Christian 
missions  by  providing  grants-in-aid  to  schools  for  African 
children. 

Although  the  official  language  is  English,  some  of  the 
missionaries  realize  that  to  be  effective  in  their  work  they  must 
know  the  vernacular.  For  this  reason,  a  language  school  has 
been  opened,  and  not  only  the  new  missionaries,  but  also  some 
of  those  who  have  been  on  the  field  for  a  number  of  years  are 
attending.    Miss  Ila  Scovill  is  director  of  the  school. 

Southern  Rhodesia  looks  with  dismay  upon  the  race  riots 
in  South  Africa.  The  clearer-headed  English  and  Africans  know 
that  they  must  work  out  some  plan  of  living  together  peaceably, 
with  justice  for  all. 

EARLY  BEGINNINGS  AND  GROWTH 

The  story  of  the  beginning  of  Methodist  work  in  Southern 
Rhodesia  is  unusual.  Umtali  (omm  tah'  lee)  was  founded  by 
Cecil  Rhodes,  for  whom  Rhodesia  is  named.  When  the  railway 
was  being  built  to  the  town,  it  was  discovered  that,  because  of 
the  steep  grades  involved,  the  tracks  had  to  be  laid  several  miles 
away.  So  Umtali  was  picked  up  bodily  and  moved  to  the  rail- 
way. The  few  buildings  left  in  "old"  Umtali  were  given  to 
Bishop  Joseph  C.  Hartzell  for  the  Methodist  Mission.  Thus 
began  the  work  in  Old  Umtali,  and  it  has  grown  and  spread  until 
today  there  are  four  large  centers  in  Southern  Rhodesia  in  which 
the  Woman's  Division  has  work:  Mutambara  (moot  om 
bar'  ah),  Nyadiri  (na  dee'  ree),  Umtali,  and  Old  Umtali. 
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In  Mutambara,  Old  Umtali,  and  Nyadiri,  new  cottage- 
type  dormitories  have  been  erected  for  the  girls  in  school,  much 
more  homelike  than  the  old  large  dormitories.  The  curriculum 
is  similar  to  that  of  other  schools;  besides  the  usual  academic 
subjects  there  are  classes  in  sewing,  cooking,  laundering,  garden- 
ing, first  aid,  and  basketry — studies  which  prepare  a  girl  to  make 
her  own  home  Christian  and  to  help  in  her  community. 

The  only  secondary  school  in  Southern  Rhodesia  is  at  Old 
Umtali,  a  cooperative  project  of  the  Woman's  Division  and  the 
Division  of  World  Missions.  Here,  too,  is  a  teacher-training 
school,  an  essential  in  missionary  work  if  African  teachers  are 
to  become  skilled  in  their  profession.  The  African  is  eager  for 
the  latest  methods,  and  sometimes  he  is  amazing  in  his  originality. 

TEACHING,  HEALING,  EVANGELIZING 

In  Old  Umtali  and  Nyadiri  are  babyfolds  with  nurses 
in  charge.  In  these  babyfolds,  orphaned  babies,  who  would 
not  long  survive  the  death  of  their  mothers,  are  kept  until  they 
are  old  enough  to  be  returned  to  some  relative  in  their  own 
villages  or  cared  for  otherwise.  Sometimes  one  of  these  chil- 
dren is  taken  to  the  practice  cottage,  and  the  schoolgirls  learn 
to  feed,  bathe,  and  care  for  a  real  baby.  Needless  to  say,  the 
baby  is  in  danger  of  being  spoiled  with  so  many  adoring  little 
"mothers." 

There  is  medical  work  in  these  centers,  and  the  public- 
health  nurses,  traveling  many  rough  miles  into  the  country, 
are  ingenious  in  their  methods  of  making  clear  what  germs  are, 
and  how  to  protect  oneself  and  one's  family  from  these  "demons." 
The  major  hospital  and  training  center  is  in  Nyadiri,  and  the 
nurses  who  have  graduated  from  the  Nyadiri  school  are  in  great 
demand  throughout  Southern  Rhodesia. 

In  Umtali,  a  thriving,  progressive  city,  the  Woman's 
Division  and  the  Division  of  World  Missions  have  begun  a 
social-evangelistic  center. 

Perhaps  the  most  thrilling   (the  word  is  used  advisedly) 
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development  in  Southern  Rhodesia  is  that  of  the  rural  extension 
work,  including  the  formation  of  Bible  schools,  usually  lasting 
for  two  weeks,  for  small  groups  of  women.  In  addition  to  these 
schools,  large  meetings  of  women  are  held,  a  recent  one  con- 
sisting of  five  thousand  women.  This  congregation  sent  a  love 
gift  to  the  Woman's  Division  in  gratitude  for  the  loud-speaker 
which  had  made  it  possible  for  large  numbers  of  persons  to 
hear  the  "Hallelujah  Chorus"  and  the  messages  of  the  leaders. 
This  work  is  under  the  direction  of  an  evangelistic  missionary, 
Miss  Lulu  Tubbs,  assisted  by  fine  African  women  who  in  turn 
are  training  other  African  leaders. 


North  Africa 


M 


i-eri&.  &r\d      lurusia. 


North  Africa  is  entirely  different  from  Africa  south  of 
the  Sahara.  It  is  tied  much  more  closely  to  Europe  than  to  the 
rest  of  the  continent  of  Africa.  The  Mediterranean  is  not  so 
great  a  barrier  as  the  Sahara. 

Religiously,  North  Africa  is  linked  to  the  Muslim  world 
of  the  Near  East,  for  the  religion  of  North  Africa  is  Islam. 
It  is  true  that  Mohammedanism  has  penetrated  south  of  the 
Sahara,  but  it  is  not  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
as  is  the  case  in  North  Africa. 

Missionary  work  in  North  Africa  demands  patience,  per- 
sistence, and  faith.  Results  come  slowly.  To  effect  a  permanent 
church  one  must  begin  with  children  and  spend  long  years  in 
careful  training. 

North  Africa  is  like  the  rest  of  Africa  in  that  the  spirit 
of  nationalism  is  growing  in  ever}'  country.  Libya  became  inde- 
pendent in  December,  1951.  Agitation  for  self-rule  is  con- 
stantly growing  in  Tunisia,  with  attempts  to  bring  the  matter 
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before  the  United  Nations.  Morocco  is  complaining  bitterly 
about  French  rule.  In  all  Arab  North  Africa  there  are  well- 
organized  nationalist  political  parties.  All  this  affects  Chris- 
tian work. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  area  of  the  world  has  there  been  such  a 
reversal  in  the  role  of  the  Church.  Christianity  spread  very 
early  from  Palestine  to  North  Africa,  and  some  of  the  greatest 
Christians  of  all  time  lived  there.  Witness  St.  Augustine,  Ter- 
tullian,  and  Cyprian.  By  the  seventh  century  there  were  churches 
all  along  the  north  shore  of  Africa.  Then  came  the  Muslim 
Arabs,  who  conquered  all  this  territory,  and  North  Africa  be- 
came known  as  the  land  of  the  vanished  Church.  Today  the 
Church  is  attempting  to  reclaim  these  historic  Christian  lands. 

FIVE  CENTERS  OF  WORK 

The  Woman's  Division  is  at  work  in  the  North  Africa 
Conference  in  Algiers,  II  Maten  (il  ma  ten'),  Fort  National, 
Constantine,  and  Tunis. 

In  Algiers  the  Woman's  Division  and  the  Division  of 
World  Missions  are  cooperating  in  a  new  program  of  social- 
evangelistic  work.  Through  the  years  the  Woman's  Division 
has  conducted  work  for  Muslim  girls:  classes  in  homemaking, 
in  cooking,  in  gardening,  in  Bible  study,  and  games  on  the 
playground.  That  this  has  produced  results  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  in  Algiers  there  is  a  Woman's  Society  of  Christian 
Service,  not  a  large  group,  but  one  that  meets  every  other 
week  for  a  program  and  for  Christian  fellowship. 

Outside  Algiers  is  Sidi  Ferruch  (see/  dee  fer  roosh'),  where 
there  is  a  rest  home  on  the  bay.  Besides  being  a  rest  home  for 
the  workers,  this  home  is  used  for  one  of  the  summer  camp 
programs  which  have  developed  as  a  fruitful  project  in  North 
Africa. 

//  Maten  is  a  small  village  in  the  Djudjura  Mountains  in 
Kabylia   (ka  beel'  e  ah),  surrounded  by  other  small  villages. 
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The  people  are  Berbers,  and  many  of  them  are  farmers  and 
herdsmen.  Although  Muslims,  they  are  not  fanatical,  and  are 
friendly  to  Christian  workers.  The  Woman's  Division  and  the 
Division  of  World  Missions  are  working  together  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  rural  program  for  II  Maten  and  the  nearby 
villages.  A  church  and  Sunday  school,  a  medical  dispensary, 
and  a  small  school  for  girls,  taught  by  Mrs.  Paul  Bres,  are  at 
II  Maten.  (Mrs.  Bres,  formerly  Miss  Akilla  Zaidi,  who  was 
a  Crusade  scholar,  is  a  French  citizen  who  studied  at  Scarritt 
College  and  Cornell  University.)  This  is  the  only  school  of 
the  Woman's  Division  in  North  Africa,  for,  according  to  French 
law,  only  a  French  citizen  can  conduct  a  school.  The  school 
has  an  attractive  modern  building,  and  in  another  small  building 
a  boarding  department  has  been  started.  Parents  are  suspicious 
of  innovations  like  this,  but  because  the  little  girls  are  well  and 
happy,  the  school's  popularity  is  growing. 

The  nurse,  Miss  Emmy  Gisler,  is  kept  busy  treating  the 
patients,  who  come  from  far  and  near,  and  making  trips  into 
the  villages  to  do  health  work.  Other  villages  are  asking  that 
missionaries  come  to  live  within  them.  In  fact,  in  one  village 
in  which  a  new  mosque  had  been  built,  the  old  one  was  offered 
as  a  center  for  the  health  program.  This  is  proof  of  the  friend- 
ship that  has  developed  between  the  people  and  the  Christian 
workers. 

One  of  the  new  projects  undertaken  by  the  Woman's  Di- 
vision is  at  Les  Ouadhias  (lay  zwa'  dee  os),  an  out-station  of 
Fort  National,  where  the  Division  of  World  Missions  has 
work.  The  village  is  high  up  on  a  mountain  in  the  heart  of 
Kabylia.  A  missionary  nurse,  Miss  Helene  Manz,  is  working 
there,  and  she  has  been  accepted  wholeheartedly  by  the  women 
of  the  villages.  On  Thursdays  and  Sundays  about  twenty-five 
of  them  go  to  the  mission  for  Christian  teaching.  The  dis- 
pensary is  open  twice  a  week,  and  men,  women,  and  children — 
an  average  of  130  persons  each  day — walk  miles  to  receive 
treatment.    This  seems  to  be  an   "open   door  and  effectual." 
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Plans  have  been  made  to  develop  at  Fort  National  a  rural 
center  such  as  the  one  at  II  Maten. 

In  Constantine  is  the  Gamble  Memorial  Home  for 
Arab,  Berber,  and  Jewish  girls  who  attend  French  government 
schools,  with  Miss  Gwendolyn  Narbeth  in  charge.  Parents, 
even  non-Christian  parents,  want  to  have  their  daughters  in  a 
home  like  this,  and  plans  are  made  to  add  a  new  wing  to  the 
home  so  that  more  girls  can  be  accepted.  Influenced  by  the 
Christian  atmosphere  of  the  home,  some  have  gone  out  to  estab- 
lish Christian  homes  of  their  own.  Here,  as  in  many  other 
places,  Christianity  is  caught  as  well  as  taught. 

Recently  a  beginning  by  the  Woman's  Division  has  been 
made  in  Tunis,  where  a  social-evangelistic  center  is  being  de- 
veloped among  the  Arab  people.  For  many  years  the  Division  of 
World  Missions  has  had  work  here  among  Muslim  youth ; 
recently  the  Woman's  Division  has  sent  missionaries  to  work 
with  students  in  the  university  and  with  women  and  girls 
in  the  city. 

ADULT  LITERACY 

Dr.  Frank  Laubach  took  his  adult  literacy  movement  into. 
North  Africa  in  1951.  As  always  in  the  literacy  program, 
missionaries  of  various  denominations  cooperated  both  in  teach- 
ing and  in  preparing  literature  to  be  used  by  new  readers. 
Lessons  were  in  Arabic,  Kabyle,  and  French.  The  technique 
of  "each  one  teach  one"  is  the  method  of  all  church  work  in 
North  Africa.  Person  by  person  the  work  grows.  Although 
results  are  achieved  slowly,  they  are  evident  year  by  year,  and 
there  is  a  new  note  of  encouragement  and  hope  in  the  whole 
Christian  program. 

Discussion  Starters 

1.  Explain  the  quotation  "In  this  country  you  see  the 
twentieth  century  B.C.  shaking  hands  with  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury A.D." 

2.  Africa  is  a  country  of  superlatives.    In  what  way? 

3.  The  African  believes  that  there  is  no  division  between 
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the  secular  and  the  religious.    How  are  missions  proving  that 
Christianity  should  permeate  all  of  life? 

4.  Africa  has  been  called  the  "dark  continent."    Tell  how 
the  light  of  the  gospel  is  changing  life  for  the  African. 

5.  Do  you  think  that  Christianity  meets  its  greatest  oppor- 
tunity on  the  continent  of  Africa?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

6.  Trace  the  history  of  Christianity  in  North  Africa. 

7.  Why  is  Christian  advance  slow  in  North  Africa?   How 
is  the  Church  meeting  obstacles  to  growth? 
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CHAPTER     FOUR 


INDIA,    PAKISTAN, 
AND    NEPAL 
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If  there  is  one  country  in  the  world  we  Americans  should 
understand  and  think  of  sympathetically,  it  is  India.  James  A. 
Michener,  author  of  The  Voice  of  Asia,  says : 

India  is  of  inestimable  importance  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  second  largest  nation.  ...  It  is  the  best  re- 
maining link  between  the  Western  world  and  the 
mainland  of  Asia.  ...  If  tomorrow  I  were  directed 
to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  overseas  doing  what  I 
could  to  help  America,  I  would  not  need  a  moment 
to  choose.  I  would  go  to  India,  for  sound  American- 
Indian  relations  could  be  the  foundation  to  our  entire 
policy  in  Asia.1 

INDIA  MOVING  FORWARD 

Americans  should  think  of  India  sympathetically,  for  we, 
too,  gained  our  independence  from  a  colonial  power.  Our 
early  years  as  a  democracy  were  difficult,  but  our  problems 
cannot  be  compared  to  those  India  has  been  facing  since  she 
declared  her  independence  in  1947. 

Beset  with  poverty,  illiteracy,  religious  wars,  drought  areas, 
and  ill  health,  India  has  met  one  crisis  after  another.    At  the 


1  James  A.  Michener,   The  Voice  of  Asia    (New  York:  Random 
House,  1951),  p.  236.    Used  by  permission. 
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same  time,  she  is  seeking  to  steer  her  course  between  two  major 
powers  without  offending  either.  It  is  to  her  credit  that  she 
has  been  able  to  keep  her  government  functioning  and  that  some 
of  her  leaders  have  won  world-wide  acclaim.  Most  Indians 
hold  Nehru  in  high  regard,  and  he  has  become  a  leader  in 
world  affairs. 

Because  India  is  young  as  an  independent  nation,  she  is 
fiercely  nationalistic.  She  will  not  be  used  as  a  pawn  among 
the  nations.    She  will  make  her  own  decisions. 

The  1952  elections  in  India  revealed  an  unexpected 
stability.  With  an  illiteracy  rate  of  85  per  cent,  with  a  popula- 
tion unaccustomed  to  democratic  procedure,  India  had  so  edu- 
cated her  people  as  to  issues  involved  that  of  the  175,000,000 
persons  on  the  electoral  rolls,  over  107,000,000  cast  their  vote 
in  the  225,000  polling  places,  and  there  were  no  major  dis- 
turbances. Over  50  per  cent  of  those  voting  were  women.  The 
election  was  a  triumph  of  democracy.  However,  it  revealed 
one  disquieting  situation.  The  Communists  won  27  of  the 
approximately  500  seats  in  Parliament  and  196  seats  in  the 
legislatures  of  the  28  states  of  the  nation.  While  communist 
influence  may  not  be  a  real  threat  to  the  government,  it  shows 
a  trend  that  is  disturbing. 

Why  this  growth  in  communism?  James  A.  Michener 
quotes  an  Indian  who  may  have  the  answer: 

"If  an  American  and  a  Russian  were  to  stand  at 
the  edge  of  a  river  and  shout  their  opposing  slogans 
to  Asians  on  the  other  bank,  the  Russian  slogan  of 
'Land,  food,  jobs'  would  gain  converts  and  the  Ameri- 
can cry  of  'Freedom,  democracy,  industry'  would  not. 
But  if  you  Americans  could  cross  the  river  and  exhibit 
your  substantial  proofs,  I  think  you  would  win  every 
time."  2 

The  people  of  India  need  land,  land  that  will  produce. 


2  Ibid.,  p.  232.    Used  by  permission. 
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The  average  Indian  goes  to  bed  hungry  every  night  of  his 
life.  This  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  the  following  facts. 
India  has  357,000,000  people;  one  third  of  her  land  is  un- 
productive because  of  lack  of  moisture,  and  drought  affects 
some  parts  of  the  country  every  year.  Farming  methods  are 
antiquated.  As  cows  are  considered  sacred,  they  cannot  be 
killed,  even  though  they  produce  little  milk;  manure  is  used 
for  fuel  instead  of  fertilizer;  monkeys  are  protected,  even 
though  they  destroy  quantities  of  grain.  It  is  also  not  sur- 
prising that  disease  ravages  India  so  that  the  average  life  span 
is  only  twenty-seven  years.  (In  America  it  is  sixty-nine  years.) 
Indian  leaders  are  aware  of  all  this  and  are  trying  to  meet 
the  problems  involved.  A  five-year  plan  of  rural  and  industrial 
development  has  been  started  by  the  government.  The  United 
States,  through  its  Point  Four  Program,  is  attempting  to  help. 

A  LAND  OF  VILLAGES 

India  is  a  land  of  tiny  villages,  500,000  of  them.  The 
editor  of  a  youth  paper,  who  attended  the  World  Youth  Con- 
ference at  Travancore,  India,  described  the  multitude  of  villages 
in  this  way: 

If  Jesus  had  gone  to  India  after  the  Resurrection 
and  had  spent  only  a  day  in  each  village  from  that 
time  to  this,  there  would  still  be  10,000  villages  un- 
visited. 

It  is  true  that  India  has  modern  cities  with  lights,  buses, 
automobiles,  and  paved  streets,  but  eight  out  of  ten  Indians 
are  born  in  the  villages.  These  villages  are  made  up  of  mud 
houses  in  which  cattle,  as  well  as  people,  are  sheltered.  Narrow 
alleys  divide  the  rows  of  houses.  There  is  a  common  village 
well  or  pool  covered  with  scum  in  the  dry  season,  and  used 
the  year  round  for  washing,  bathing,  and  drinking.  Cattle  and 
men  use  the  same  pool.  All  the  villagers  go  to  the  pool  for 
their  water  except   the  outcastes,  who  must   have   their  own 
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pool  or  well.  Of  course,  there  is  no  outcaste  class  according 
to  the  new  constitution  of  the  country,  but  customs  and  preju- 
dices die  hard,  as  we  in  America  realize.  The  average  Indian 
is  in  debt  all  his  life,  having  borrowed  money,  probably,  to 
pay  for  a  wedding  or  funeral  in  the  family,  and  on  this  loan  he 
pays  interest  of  28  to  36  per  cent.  Indian  life,  for  the  average 
person,  has  been  described  as  a  cycle  of  birth,  drudgery, 
death. 

Even  in  soil  like  this,  democracy  is  growing.  Illiteracy  is 
being  attacked,  marriages  are  taking  place  between  persons  of 
different  castes,  women  are  emerging  in  public  life  (a  few 
even  being  members  of  Parliament  and  others  holding  other 
high  government  positions),  education  is  being  extended,  and 
there  is  hope  for  the  future.  Most  significant  of  all,  there  is 
a  growing  feeling  that  things  do  not  have  to  remain  as  they 
are,  that  they  can  be  changed.  The  villager  who  was  apathetic 
before  independence  is  now  becoming  restless,  an  attitude  that 
is  fraught  with  hope  and  also  with  danger,  if  conditions  are 
not  quickly  changed. 

WORK  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  DIVISION 

In  these  developments  the  church  has  played  a  large  part, 
and  Methodist  women  have  made  a  worthy  contribution.  The 
Woman's  Division  of  Christian  Service  is  engaged  in  many 
types  of  work:  schools,  hospitals,  public-health  programs,  and 
village  centers,  and  because  of  the  extent  of  the  work,  the 
appropriations  for  India  are  more  than  twice  the  amount  of 
those  for  any  other  country.  The  Woman's  Division  is  serving 
in  these  practical  ways,  knowing  that  it  must,  if  it  is  to  follow 
the  example  of  our  Lord.  Through  these  means  the  nature 
of  the  gospel  is  revealed,  a  gospel  that  does  not  stop,  however, 
with  improving  the  individual  or  his  environment,  but  one  that 
changes  him  so  that  he  is  "a  new  creature." 
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Christian  Schools 

Because  major  emphasis  has  been  placed  through  the  years 
on  Christian  schools,  we  may  well  begin  with  them  in  our 
review  of  the  work  of  the  Woman's  Division  in  India.  Just 
to  run  through  the  listing  of  schools  opens  one's  eyes  to  the 
many  different  types. 

Day  Schools 

First  are  the  day  schools,  which  were  formerly  conducted 
in  the  villages  only,  but  now  are  becoming  popular  in  the  cities. 
Calcutta  Girls'  High  School  has  no  boarding  department,  and 
Kanpur  Girls'  High  School  has  only  twenty-one  resident 
pupils.  In  the  villages  the  schools  meet  under  the  trees,  under 
rude  shelters,  or  in  little  mud  buildings.  It  is  sad  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  pupils  will  never  go  farther  than  the  day  school,  but 
at  least  they  will  have  made  a  beginning.  If  they  are  fortunate, 
some  may  later  go  into  an  adult  education  class,  and  a  few 
may  have  further  school  opportunities.  These  schools  are  con- 
nected with  district  evangelistic  work,  and  the  district  worker, 
sometimes  a  trained  Indian  woman,  sometimes  a  missionary, 
oversees  them  and  endeavors  to  keep  them  up  to  a  certain 
standard.  The  Christian  day  school  has  been  the  starting  point 
for  many  a  strong  Christian  worker.  Wherever  there  is  a 
Christian  day  school  in  a  village,  there  is  a  Christian  com- 
munity and  a  church. 

Primary  Boarding  Schools  and  Middle  Schools 

Next  in  line  come  the  primary  boarding  schools  and  middle 
schools,  often  operating  under  primitive  conditions,  especially 
in  the  beginning.  A  story  is  told  of  one  of  these  boarding 
schools,  in  Chidaguppa  (chid  a  gup  pa),  Hyderabad  (hide  ra 
bad),  where  the  missionary  lived  most  of  the  year  in  a  tent 
in  the  midst  of  the  village.  Needless  to  say,  she  was  the  center 
of  interest.  Now,  a  small  room  has  been  built  for  her;  and  a 
permanent  building,  which  will  house  a  classroom,  a  dormitory, 
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and  the  missionary's  home,  will  be  erected  as  soon  as  materials 
are  available. 

The  pupils  in  these  boarding  schools  often  help  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  school  by  raising  part  of  their  food.  In  some  of 
the  schools,  the  children  do  all  their  own  work,  including 
cooking,  housekeeping,  gardening,  field  work,  and  fuel  gather- 
ing, and  in  all  the  schools  the  girls  care  for  their  own  rooms 
and  the  classrooms. 

A  missionary,  writing  home,  gives  a  picture  of  the  life  the 
girls  lead  in  a  junior  high  school,  called  in  India  a  middle  school : 

Among  other  things,  the  girls  learn  to  plan  and 
conduct  worship  services  and  sometimes  give  the  pro- 
gram for  our  Woman's  Society,  of  which  they  are 
associate  members.  In  addition,  we  have,  of  course, 
the  regular  subjects:  mathematics,  language,  social 
studies,  physical  training,  cooking,  sewing,  science, 
art,  English  (as  a  foreign  language),  and  Bible. 
Just  now  the  girls  are  eager  to  obtain  the  new  Hindi 
Bibles  and  hymnbooks,  and  since  many  of  them  have 
very  little  cash,  I  have  bought  the  books  in  lot  and  allow 
the  girls  to  do  extra  tasks  to  earn  them.  Quite 
gladly  they  wash  windows,  weed  the  garden,  and  wash 
curtains  in  order  to  earn  their  books. 

The  older  girls  help  in  the  wheat  harvest  in  May. 
We  farm  on  terraces — no  one  field  is  more  than  twenty 
feet  broad.  We  cut  wheat  by  hand,  thresh  with  oxen, 
and  winnow  with  the  wind. 

This  year  we  are  graduating  a  class  of  seven  girls 
from  the  eighth  grade.  They  are  all  looking  forward 
to  continuing  their  education  in  one  way  or  another. 
Some  will  probably  go  on  for  their  high-school  work. 
Others  will  go  into  nurse-  or  teacher-training  in  our 
Christian  institutions.  One  is  ambitious  to  become  a 
doctor  and  is  likely  to  succeed. 

High  Schools 

Indian  high  schools  differ  from  ours  in  that  most  of  them 
educate  children  from  the  primary  grades  through  senior  high 
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school.  One  school  is  of  unusual  interest  because  it  is  the  oldest 
school  supported  by  the  Woman's  Division.  It  is  Lal  Bagh 
(lal  bagh)  Girls'  School — lal  bagh  means  ruby  garden — and 
was  begun  by  Isabella  Thoburn,  the  pioneer  woman  missionary 
in  Lucknow.  This  school  has  passed  through  many  experiences. 
At  one  time  it  was  housed  in  a  prince's  palace  which  previously 
had  been  the  home  of  his  three  hundred  concubines.  Now  the 
school  has  its  own  buildings,  to  which  a  fine  new  home  economics 
building  has  recently  been  added.  The  school  itself  has  opened 
a  junior-college  section,  with  major  emphasis  on  home  economics. 
This  school  illustrates  two  trends  in  India:  first,  the  emphasis 
being  placed  on  home  economics  (and  we  might  add  to  that 
agriculture,  cottage  industries,  and  industrial  training)  ;  second, 
the  stepping-up  of  a  high  school  into  a  junior  college.  Higher 
grades  are  constantly  being  added  in  schools,  so  that  now  and 
then  a  middle  school  advances  into  the  rank  of  high  school, 
and  a  high  school  adds  a  junior-college  department.  Many  of 
the  high  schools  have  become  coeducational  in  later  years,  a 
step  forward  in  modern  education. 

The  schools  are  crowded.  In  the  Stanley  Girls'  High 
School  in  Hyderabad,  the  enrollment  is  fifteen  hundred — much 
too  large — but  let  one  try  to  keep  Indian  youth  out  of  schools 
these  days!  Forty-five  per  cent  of  the  students  are  from  Chris- 
tian homes.  New  classrooms  and  a  large  assembly  hall  have 
been  added  to  this  school.  In  many  schools  new  buildings  are 
regularly  made  necessary  by  expanding  enrollment  and  the 
adding  of  subjects  to  the  curriculum. 

Even  with  new  buildings  and  expanded  quarters  schools 
are  not  able  to  admit  all  those  who  want  to  come.  At  the 
Sawtelle  Memorial  School  in  Arrah  (ar  rah),  Bihar  (bee 
har),  Miss  Maren  Tirsgaard  had  to  refuse,  among  others,  a 
whole  group  from  a  village  which  had  never  sent  any  children 
to  school.  The  villagers  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
children  would  be  admitted,  but  the  missionary  had   already 
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taken  too  many  students.   She  said,  "I  was  at  my  wits'  end,  .  .  . 
and  I  had  to  stop  somewhere."  3 

Training  of  Women 

Training  institutes  for  women  constitute  another  classifica- 
tion of  schools  under  the  Woman's  Division.  One  of  these, 
Hawa  Bagh  (ha  wa  bagh),  founded  in  1937,  was  for  a  while 
housed  in  buildings  borrowed  from  Johnson  Girls'  High 
School.  Now  it  has  new  buildings,  reported  to  be  the  finest  in 
the  city  of  Jabalpur  (jab  bul  pur).  But  more  important  than  its 
new  buildings  is  its  recognition  by  the  government  as  a  college. 
This  school  is  beginning  a  course  in  nursery-school  education, 
something  new  in  India,  but  demanded  by  Indian  educators. 

The  training  of  Christian  women  workers  is  a  constant 
need.  This  may  take  many  forms.  At  the  highest  level,  is 
training  given  at  Leonard  Theological  College,  now  open  to 
women.  The  Woman's  Division  has  built  a  lovely  dormitory 
there  for  women  students. 

Training  for  women  may  take  the  form  of  a  brides'  school, 
as  at  Buxar,  a  unique  experiment  which  has  proved  its  worth. 
This  school,  begun  by  Miss  Mabel  Sheldon,  was  started  be- 
cause boys  who  had  gone  to  Christian  schools  wanted  Christian 
wives.  They  had  been  married  in  early  childhood,  as  was 
the  custom,  to  little  girls,  girls  who  never  had  the  opportunity 
to  go  to  school.  And  these  boys  asked  how  they  could  establish 
a  Christian  home  without  a  Christian  wife  and  mother  of  their 
children.  The  missionary  found  the  answer  in  this  brides' 
school.  To  it  come  young  village  women,  some  of  them  wives 
of  teachers.  They  are  shy,  illiterate,  and  inhibited,  with  little 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  a  few  weeks  they  blossom 
into  new  creatures.  They  learn  to  read,  to  pray,  and  even  to 
lead  worship  services.  They  learn  to  sew,  to  knit,  and  to  keep 
themselves  and  their  homes  neat  and  attractive.    A  few  take 


3  The  Methodist  Woman,  January,   1953,   p.   12. 
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a  course  in  a  municipal  hospital  and  return  to  their  villages  to 
replace  the  midwife,  who  is  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  many 
mothers  and  babies. 


Colleges —  Union  Institutions 

At  the  top  of  the  list  of  schools  is  the  college.  Naturally 
one  thinks  first  of  Isabella  Thoburn  College,  the  first  Chris- 
tian college  for  women  in  Asia.  With  its  beautiful  campus, 
attractive  hostels,  fine  library,  classrooms,  laboratories,  assembly 
hall  (given  by  the  alumnae),  swimming  pool  (the  gift  of  an 
Indian  gentleman,  the  brother  of  a  former  principal),  and  wor- 
ship-inspiring chapel,  the  college  is  an  institution  for  which  to 
thank  God.  The  recent  head  of  the  college,  Miss  Sarah  Chakko 
(char  ko),  who  died  in  1954,  was  known  throughout  the 
Christian  world  as  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches.  As  is  true  with  nearly  every  Christian  college, 
Isabella  Thoburn  has  become  a  union  institution,  in  that  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  supplies  two  missionary 
teachers.  From  this  college  scores  of  Indian  women  have  gone 
out  trained  to  become  leaders  in  India's  new  day. 

There  are  other  union  institutions  in  India,  founded  by 
other  denominations,  to  which  the  Woman's  Division  is  making 
a  contribution.  One  of  these  is  St.  Christopher's  Training 
College  in  Madras.  Even  though  fees  have  increased  and  self- 
support  is  growing,  the  expense  of  maintaining  colleges  is  large, 
as  we  in  America  know,  and  it  is  necessary  and  wise  that  de- 
nominations unite  in  their  support.  Union  colleges  are  a  witness 
to  Christian  unity,  which  prevails  more  largely  on  the  field 
abroad  than  at  home. 

A    Unique  School 

The  Henry  Martyn  School  of  Islamics  in  Delhi 
(del'  ly)  should  be  mentioned  because  it  is  the  only  one  of  its 
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kind  in  India.  This  school  does  valuable  research  in  the  Chris- 
tian approach  to  Islam  and  trains  missionaries  and  other  workers 
who  are  assigned  to  Muslim  areas. 

Other  Educational  Developments 

A  new  development,  one  growing  in  importance,  is  the 
School  of  Social  Work,  also  in  Delhi.  This  school  is  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Y.W.C.A.,  and  the  Woman's  Division  par- 
ticipates in  its  support.  There  is  immediate  and  future  need 
for  a  school  of  this  sort — immediate,  because  Delhi  and  all  large 
cities  are  flooded  with  refugees  from  Pakistan,  making  imperative 
workers  trained  in  social  welfare;  future,  because  as  India  be- 
comes industrialized,  Christian  welfare  workers  will  be  needed 
more  and  more  in  industrial  centers. 

There  is  another  activity  that  probably  will  increase,  the 
providing  of  Christian  hostels  for  children  who  live  in  outlying 
villages  and  attend  government  high  schools.  One  of  these  homes 
for  boys  (at  Rasra)  is  largely  self-supporting.  The  boys  bring 
a  supply  of  food  with  them  from  their  homes  on  Monday 
morning,  returning  to  their  homes  Friday  evening.  During  the 
school  week  they  live  in  a  Christian  home  and  are  influenced 
by  Christian  ideals. 

Because  of  India's  need  to  produce  more  food,  one  of  the 
schools  being  watched  with  unusual  interest  is  Allahabad  (al'  a 
ha  bad')  Agricultural  Institute,  started  by  Presbyterians.  The 
name  of  Sam  Higginbottom,  its  founder,  is  known  throughout 
the  Christian  world.  India  must  have  more  good  farmers,  and 
Allahabad  is  providing  them.  Since  there  is  a  similar  need  for 
efficient  housewives,  a  strong  department  of  home  economics 
for  girls  has  been  added  in  recent  years.  The  Woman's  Division 
shares  generously  in  its  support.  In  addition  to  the  contributions 
of  the  mission  boards,  the  Ford  Foundation  has  given  a  large 
grant  for  the  extension  program  of  the  institute,  believing  that 
this  is  the  soundest  approach  to  the  problem  of  raising  more 
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food.   Many  Indian  young  men  in  the  villages  are  being  trained 
in  agriculture,  and  young  women  in  home  economics. 

Village  and  City  Centers 

The  Christian  village  center  develops  a  well-rounded  pro- 
gram of  Christianity  in  action,  endeavoring  to  lift  the  level  of 
life  in  every  respect  for  all  people  in  a  village.  A  center  may 
comprise  a  school,  health  training,  community  activities,  agri- 
cultural improvement,  crafts,  and  recreation — all  part  of  Chris- 
tian living.  One  of  the  most  effective  of  these  village  centers 
is  in  Jagdalpur  District.  The  missionary,  Miss  Helen  Fehr, 
lives  in  a  two-room  house  built  by  herself  and  her  colleagues. 
They  made  the  bricks  for  the  pillars  of  the  mud  walls  and  the 
pseudo-cement  for  the  floors.  In  the  ordinary  village  home, 
cow  dung  and  earth  are  mixed  and  spread  on  the  floors  by  hand. 
Miss  Fehr  discovered  that  soil  from  ant  hills,  lime,  and  gravel 
would  make  pseudo-cement,  and  could  be  put  down  with  a 
trowel.  In  telling  of  her  discovery  she  remarked,  "You  cannot 
have  lofty  thoughts  when  you  are  spreading  cow  dung  on  a  floor. 
I  know,  for  I  tried  it!" 

Miss  Fehr  will  not  have  in  her  house  or  in  the  houses 
of  her  helpers  anything  that  is  not  available  for  the  homes  of 
the  villagers.  This  is  a  practical  demonstration  of  self-help. 
In  the  ten  acres  rented  by  the  center  there  is  experimentation 
in  improved  agriculture,  animal  husbandry,  bee-keeping,  and 
poultry  raising,  and  the  villagers  are  constantly  surprised  at 
the  results  of  better  methods.  Many  handicrafts  are  taught, 
which  increase  the  family  income.  There  are  leadership  training 
courses  for  women,  village  pastors,  teachers,  and  youth.  The 
center  has  a  movable  school,  an  oxcart  which  the  worker  takes 
from  village  to  village,  spending  a  week  in  each  place  and 
demonstrating  how  life  can  be  changed  from  constant  drudgery 
to  something  better,  as  God  means  it  to  be.  In  many  places 
there  are  similar  village  centers,  perhaps  without  so  full  a  pro- 
gram as  this,  but  building,  ever  expanding,  toward  it. 
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There  are  also  city  centers,  constantly  growing  in  im- 
portance. The  center  in  Calcutta  is  the  evangelistic  head- 
quarters for  the  city  and  also  a  Christian  hostel  for  guests  and 
travelers  in  the  Far  East. 

In  Bombay,  the  Woman's  Division  maintains  a  child  and 
welfare  center.  This  center  has  a  school,  and  welfare  work  is 
done  among  families  living  in  the  tenement  district.  As  many 
as  fifteen  hundred  persons  live  in  one  tenement  amid  deplorable 
conditions.  The  center  is  the  one  bright  spot  in  the  neighborhood. 

In  many  places  the  church  building  houses  the  center. 
Bible  women  visit  in  homes,  and  through  the  church  a  Chris- 
tian home  program  is  being  developed. 

Evangelistic  Work 

Evangelistic  work  is  hard  to  define,  for  it  spills  over,  into 
many  other  kinds  of  work. 

Under  this  heading  we  might  consider  the  organizing 
and  functioning  of  Woman's  Societies  of  Christian  Service,  for 
there  are  many  active  Woman's  Societies  in  India.  Groups  have 
been  organized  in  every  district  of  the  nine  conferences  in  India. 
During  a  recent  quadrennium  there  was  an  advance  of  300  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  Societies,  both  in  membership  and  in 
money  given.  The  purpose  of  these  Societies,  "To  Know  Christ 
and  to  Make  Him  Known,"  is  evangelism  in  its  truest  sense. 
In  her  Woman's  Society  many  an  Indian  woman  has  found 
herself,  her  capabilities,  and  her  ideals.  She  has  learned,  in  the 
Society,  to  think  for  herself,  to  express  herself,  and  to  rely  on 
herself,  not  on  her  husband.  A  few  years  ago  one  of  the  women 
taking  a  Society  examination  said,  "I  don't  know,  but  my  hus- 
band does."  This  examination,  given  in  some  Societies  before 
members  are  received  into  the  organization,  consists  of  repeating 
from  memory  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  their 
Society's  prayer,  four  vows,  four  songs,  and  praying  an  individual 
prayer.    The  missionary  telling  of  this  practice  reported  that 
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in  one  group  fourteen  members  had  passed  the  examination. 
What  would  be  the  percentage  of  successful  candidates  for 
membership  if  like  tests  were  required  in  America? 

Missionary  work  is  an  important  part  of  the  program  of 
the  Woman's  Society  in  India.  One  district  reports  that  the 
seven  Woman's  Societies  and  the  one  Wesleyan  Service  Guild 
are  known  by  the  name  "Torchbearers."  Each  group  had  held 
ten  meetings  during  the  year,  and  the  pledge  for  the  year 
amounted  to  225  rupees — approximately  $50.00.  The  report 
goes  on: 

While  the  amount  of  money  may  not  seem  great, 
it  represents  much  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  our  village 
women.  This  money  was  equally  divided  among  the 
projects,  Africa  and  local  needs.  .  .  .  An  interesting 
part  of  our  work  is  the  blessing  box  for  Warne  Baby 
Fold  [in  Bareilly  (ba  ra  lee),  India].  This  is  a  small 
clay  pot  with  a  slit  at  the  top.  Whenever  a  woman 
has  received  an  extra  blessing  she  puts  into  her  blessing 
box  a  pice  or  an  anna  for  the  children  of  the  baby 
fold.  In  this  way,  both  the  women  and  the  children 
receive  a  special  blessing. 

Personal  Christian  activities  are  a  part  of  the  program. 
Members  of  one  group  pledged  two  hours  every  week  to  specific 
Christian  service.  They  call  on  the  sick  and  on  nonmembers  of 
the  church ;  they  teach  adults  and  children  to  read ;  they  carry 
the  Good  News  to  non-Christian  women. 

A   Varied  Program 

The  workers  who  are  employed  and  who  are  called  evan- 
gelistic workers  have  many  duties.  Some  are  Bible  women  who 
visit  in  homes,  some  conduct  day  schools,  some  work  among 
refugees,  some  work  in  village  and  city  centers.  Some  evan- 
gelistic missionaries  are  district  evangelists  who  spend  most  of 
their  time  touring  from  village  to  village,  many  of  them  almost 
inaccessible,  conducting  evangelistic  meetings  in  any  place  where 
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people  will  gather  to  listen.  Some  missionaries  put  their  em- 
phasis on  the  supervision  of  schools.  One  such  missionary,  Miss 
Ethel  Calkins  of  Moradabad  District,  hopes  that  soon  she  can 
have  fifty-five  day  schools  in  her  district  and  that  she  can 
increase  the  number  by  ten  every  year. 

Many  evangelistic  missionaries  are  responsible  for  leader- 
ship training  institutes  where  volunteer  workers  are  trained. 
From  this  evangelistic  work  there  are  encouraging  results  in 
increased  church  membership.  In  one  district  in  Hyderabad 
(hide  ra  bad)  Conference,  there  were  18,500  converts  in  three 
years.  In  this  district  stewardship  was  stressed,  and  some 
of  the  villagers  gave  as  much  as  one  third  of  their  meager  annual 
income  for  the  building  of  churches. 

Youth   Work 

One  phase  of  evangelistic  work  which  is  growing  rapidly 
is  youth  participation.  Some  of  the  I-3's  went  out  as  evangelistic 
workers  among  youth,  and  because  they  are  young  themselves 
they  have  appealed  in  a  special  way  to  Indian  youth.  To  these 
I-3's  must  go  the  credit  for  establishing  the  Methodist  Youth 
Fellowship  in  India.  The  Central  Conference,  which  is  the 
quadrennial  conference  of  the  churches  of  South  Asia,  voted 
that  this  should  be  the  official  youth  organization — the  most 
outstanding  action  taken  by  that  Central  Conference,  according 
to  one  of  the  bishops.  The  I-3's  started  a  Methodist  Youth 
Fellowship  magazine,  issued  a  handbook,  held  youth  institutes, 
and  really  put  the  youth  movement  on  a  firm  foundation. 

Every  conference  in  India  reports  that  evangelistic  oppor- 
tunities are  extraordinary.  The  following  comes  from  one  re- 
port : 

Undoubtedly  multitudes  are  beginning  the  study 
of  religion  with  a  new  freedom  and  with  a  new  sense 
of  individual  need  and  the  necessity  of  judging  reli- 
gions by  their  value  in  meeting  personal  need. 
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Medical  and  Health  Work 

Medical  work  ranges  from  tiny  dispensaries  in  little  vil- 
lages to  modern  well-equipped  hospitals  in  a  few  cities. 


Rural  Health  Centers 

Many  of  the  village  dispensaries  have  very  little  equip- 
ment, but  because  they  are  the  only  places  in  which  medical 
help  can  be  received,  people  go  to  them  from  far  and  near. 
In  some  of  the  Christian  village  centers,  plans  include  a  small 
maternity  hospital  in  addition  to  the  health  center,  and  that 
is  a  great  step  forward. 

In  some  places  the  missionary  nurse  has  a  traveling  dis- 
pensary. One  such  nurse,  at  Baihar  (bar  har),  Central 
Provinces,  travels  many  miles  over  rough  roads  in  her  jeep- 
dispensary.  Another  missionary  nurse,  in  Gujarat  (gu  ja  rot) 
Conference,  has  worked  out  an  excellent  public-health  program 
for  the  conference.  She  makes  some  of  the  district  schools  the 
centers  through  which  she  works. 

The  health  center  at  Yellari  in  the  South  India  Conference 
is  the  source  of  a  thrilling  story  of  service  by  a  missionary,  Miss 
Eva  Logue,  and  a  young  Indian  woman  physician,  Dr.  Deena 
Sonna.  In  the  humblest  of  village  homes,  eighteen  miles  from 
a  railroad  station,  the  two  women,  with  none  of  the  facilities 
that  most  doctors  would  consider  essential,  have,  in  ten  years' 
time,  established  a  health  project  that  ministers  to  ninety-five 
villages  in  their  district. 

Another  rural  health  center  is  that  of  Dr.  Jaya  (jai  ya) 
Luke,  who  for  twenty-five  years  has  been  traveling  the  trails 
in  the  isolated  jungle  district  of  Sironcha  (si  ron  chha)  in  the 
Central  Provinces.  Here  Dr.  Luke,  whose  given  name  Jaya  means 
victory,  conducts  a  twenty-six-bed  hospital  with  six  dispensaries 
in  outlying  villages.  One  of  the  doctor's  delights  is  the  baby 
show  held  every  year,  when  proud  parents  think  nothing  of 
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walking  miles  along  jungle  paths  to  display  their  infants,  better 
babies  all  of  them,  because  of  Dr.  Luke's  training  in  child  care. 
Local  churches  are  helping  in  health  work  and  in  literacy, 
by  many  methods.  An  Indian  district  superintendent  uses  these 
questions  in  his  quarterly  conferences: 

Are  the  children  all  vaccinated? 

Is  there  a  proper  well  for  drinking  water  in  the 
Christian  section,  and  has  it  been  purified  since  the 
coming  of  the  rainy  season? 

Have  all  the  manure  pits  been  moved  outside  the 
village  ? 

How  many  Christians  have  put  smokeless  stoves 
in  their  houses  during  this  quarter? 

How  many  have  built  new  homes  with  windows  ? 

Do  any  of  these  Christians  continue  to  eat  carrion 
[the  dead  body  or  flesh  of  an  animal]  ? 

Who  has  been  appointed  sports  director  for  the 
coming  year? 

How  many  adults  have  been  taught  to  read? 

These  additions  to  the  regular  disciplinary  questions 
illustrate  the  concern  of  the  church  that  all  of  life  shall  be 
Christian. 


Hospitals 

A  few  of  the  hospitals  are  modern  in  facilities  and  equip- 
ment. Begun  as  hospitals  for  women  and  children,  they  have 
expanded  to  include  men  patients  and  have  become  union  insti- 
tutions. One  of  these,  the  Clara  Swain  Hospital  in  Bareilly 
(ba  ra  lee),  may  well  be  mentioned  because  it  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  little  dispensary  started  by  Clara  Swain  in  1869.  This 
hospital  cares  for  more  than  3,000  patients  a  year,  and  in  a 
year  1,650  operations  were  performed.  The  hospital  has  an 
eye  department,  a  new  children's  wing  with  sixty  beds,  and  a 
new  dental  department.  These  were  made  possible  by  an  Indian 
friend,  in  gratitude  for  the  saving  of  his  son's  life.    Connected 
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with  this  hospital,  as  with  others,  are  a  school  of  nursing  and 
a  school  for  laboratory  technicians.  That  there  should  be 
more  training  schools  for  nurses  goes  without  saying.  To  help 
meet  this  need,  a  new  training  school  has  been  opened  at  Nadiad 
in  the  Gujarat  Conference,  where  our  largest  Methodist  hos- 
pital is  located.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no  such 
school  in  the  entire  Gujarat  area. 

Another  hospital,  Methodist  Hospital  in  Bidar  (bee  dur), 
Hyderabad  (hide  ra  bad)  Conference,  is  under  the  supervision 
of  an  Indian  doctor  and  his  wife,  both  skilled  in  their  pro- 
fession. Using  every  nook  and  cranny  in  the  small  hospital, 
they  cared  for  over  one  hundred  thousand  patients  in  a  recent 
year,  an  almost  unbelievable  record.  A  missionary  nurse  has 
been  assigned  to  this  hospital  to  build  up  a  school  of  nursing. 

The  Ellen  Thoburn  Cowan  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Kolar,  South  India,  treats  in  its  wards  more  than  2,000  patients 
and  through  the  dispensary  over  37,000  persons  a  year.  Dr. 
Esther  Shoemaker,  of  the  hospital,  says: 

We  have  had  so  many  famine  children  come  to 
the  hospital  that  we  have  hardly  known  what  to  do 
with  them.  We  can  treat  them  and  we  can  feed  them 
on  the  gifts  of  Multi- Purpose  Food,  rice,  and  powdered 
milk  that  have  come  and  give  them  vitamins  supplied 
by  the  Red  Cross,  yet  when  they  go  back  to  their  vil- 
lages, they  have  so  little.  .  .  .  Our  out-patient  depart- 
ment is  very  busy.  During  the  past  two  months,  our  two 
public-health  nurses  have  given  over  1,500  cholera 
inoculations  and  more  than  2,000  typhoid  inoculations 
to  fight  epidemics. 

One  more  hospital  must  be  mentioned:  the  Creighton- 
Freeman,  located  in  the  Hindu  sacred  city  of  Vrindaban  in 
Delhi  Conference.  To  Vrindaban  (vrin  d  bun)  come  pilgrims 
from  all  over  India,  to  bathe  in  the  sacred  water  of  the  Ganges. 
After  many  years  of  prayer  and  effort,  land  for  expansion  has 
been  purchased  from  a  temple  next  door  to  the  hospital. 
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Union  Medical  Institutions 

The  Woman's  Division  participates  generously  in  a  union 
medical  institution,  the  Union  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium  in 
Madar.  The  increase  in  tuberculosis  in  India  is  appalling. 
According  to  figures,  one  person  dies  there  of  this  disease  every 
minute  of  every  hour  of  every  day.  This  sanatorium  should  be 
well  staffed,  but  at  present  a  missionary  doctor  cannot  be  found, 
and  the  personnel  is  limited  to  two  nurses.  One  of  these  is 
doing  health  work  among  the  patients  and  their  families. 
This  is  but  one  example  of  the  need  for  missionaries  of  all 
professions. 

One  of  the  great  hospitals  of  India  is  Christian  Medical 
College  and  Hospital  at  Vellore,  started  by  the  Reformed 
Church  but  now  a  union  institution  supported  by  thirty-nine 
international  and  interdenominational  Christian  bodies.  The 
Woman's  Division  is  cooperating  extensively  in  the  support  of 
this  hospital  and  the  medical  college  and  school  of  nursing  con- 
nected with  it.  Vellore  is  the  only  institution  in  India  in  which 
the  degrees  of  B.S.  and  R.N.  can  be  obtained.  The  hospital 
conducts  a  tremendous  program.  Leprosy  is  treated  in  addi- 
tion to  the  more  common  diseases.  A  leprosy  rehabilitation 
center  and  a  colony  for  lepers  have  been  started.  An  orthopedic 
physician  is  doing  remarkable  work  at  Vellore,  restoring  maimed 
hands  so  that  the  patients  can  work.  He  rightly  declares  that 
there  must  be  an  occupational  therapy  department,  for  what 
value  is  there  in  making  it  possible  for  a  person  to  work  and 
then  fail  to  train  him?  Why  should  he  be  sent  out  again  to  beg 
for  his  food  when  he  can  earn  it? 

New  private  rooms  in  the  hospital  have  been  opened,  and 
payments  from  patients  who  come  from  all  over  India,  Ceylon, 
and  Burma  help  meet  expenses. 

Another  union  institution  is  Ludhiana  Christian  Medi- 
cal College.  Ludhiana  is  in  northwest  India,  just  across  the 
border  from  West  Pakistan.     It  is  an  old  school,  previously  for 
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women  only.   The  cooperating  boards  hope  to  develop  it  to  the 
same  high  standards  as  those  of  Vellore. 

LITERACY  AND  LITERATURE 

The  name  of  Dr.  Frank  C.  Laubach  has  become  associated 
with  literacy  programs.  Through  his  remarkable  charts  and 
method  of  teaching  illiterates,  a  person  can  learn  to  read  in 
hours  instead  of  the  weeks  formerly  required.  So  to  produce  a 
literate  nation  out  of  an  illiterate  one  is  not  a  forlorn  hope.  Under 
the  Point  Four  Program,  Dr.  Laubach  has  been  sent  to  India 
several  times,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  helping  make 
India  literate.  The  Church  is  helping  in  this  effort,  and  in  many 
a  Christian  program  night-school  classes  are  being  held  for 
adults.  Adult  literacy  is  one  of  the  major  concerns  of  evan- 
gelistic workers  and  youth  groups. 

As  important  as  advance  in  literacy  is  the  production  of 
Christian  literature.  Communism  is  flooding  India  with  attrac- 
tive, well-edited  literature.  The  democratic  nations  and  the 
Church  are  lagging  far  behind.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
literature  for  Indians  should  be  largely  created  in  India.  To 
help  in  this  the  National  Christian  Council  has  opened  a  course 
in  journalism  at  Hislop  College  in  Nagpur.  The  Woman's 
Division  is  helping  in  this  effort  to  train  Indian  writers.  It  is 
also  helping  provide  Christian  literature. 

The  Church  is  experimenting  with  audio-visual  programs 
in  India  and  is  finding  them  as  effective  there  as  elsewhere.  The 
Woman's  Division  is  sharing  in  this  project  through  the  Division 
of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 

NATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  missionary  is  to  train  someone 
to  take  her  place.  To  produce  national  leadership  is  essential 
if  the  church  is  to  become  indigenous.  Progress  along  this 
line  in   India  is  encouraging.    Two  of  the  four  bishops,  and 


almost  all  the  district  superintendents  and  ministers  are  nationals. 
The  presidents  of  Vellore  Christian  Medical  College  and  St. 
Christopher's  Training  College,  and  the  principal  of  the  School 
of  Social  Work — all  union  projects — as  well  as  the  heads  of 
thirty-four  central  educational  institutions  are  Indian  women. 
At  the  Southern  Asia  Central  Conference  held  in  1952,  of  the 
125  official  delegates  only  11  were  missionaries;  all  the  others 
were  Indian.    Bishop  J.  Wascom  Pickett  said : 

I  have  never  been  in  a  conference  either  of  our 
own  church  or  one  of  an  interdenominational  character 
in  which  there  was  so  much  evidence  that  the  Church 
has  taken  root  in  the  soil  of  this  land. 

But  there  must  be  even  more  Indian  leaders.  Missionaries 
are  in  charge  of  thirty-four  major  school  projects  of  the  Woman's 
Division  simply  because  there  are  not  enough  Indian  leaders 
to  fill  the  posts.  In  medical  work  there  is  not  as  good  a  per- 
centage of  Indian  leadership  as  in  schools.  Only  Vellore  and 
four  small  hospitals  have  Indian  superintendents.  In  the 
evangelistic  field  there  are  thirteen  Indian  women  and  thirty- 
three  missionaries,  but  there  are  bright  prospects  of  increased 
Indian  leadership  as  training  continues. 

CHURCH  UNION 

India  has  led  the  way  in  church  union  by  the  formation 
of  the  United  Church  in  South  India.  Here  four  denominations 
came  together  in  one  church.  The  Methodist  Church  of  the 
United  States  of  America  was  not  one  of  these,  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  being  that  Methodism's  strength  is  in  North 
India,  not  in  South  India.  There  is  hope  that  a  united  church 
can  be  formed  in  North  India,  in  which  the  Methodist  Church 
of  all  India  will  be  one  of  the  participating  bodies.  There  is 
good  prospect  that  this  may  come  to  pass  in  1956. 

It  is  in  1956  that  Methodism  will  celebrate  its  centennial 
in  India. 
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Pakistan  is  the  seventh  largest  nation  in  the  world  and 
the  largest  Muslim  country.  It  is  one  of  the  youngest  nations, 
for  it  was  only  in  1947  that  it  broke  away — or  was  torn  away — 
from  India.  The  partition  was  accompanied  by  bloody  riots  in 
which  possibly  a  million  persons  were  killed,  Muslims  by  Hindus, 
and  Hindus  by  Muslims.  Pakistani  and  Indians  are  of  one  race 
and  culture,  but  they  are  divided  by  religion. 

THE  POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

The  chances  for  survival  as  a  nation  all  seemed  against 
Pakistan.  The  country  is  in  two  sections,  East  Pakistan  on 
the  eastern  border  of  India,  West  Pakistan  on  the  northwest 
border,  divided  by  twelve  hundred  miles  of  unfriendly  terri- 
tory. The  bulk  of  the  population,  forty-two  million,  is  crowded 
into  East  Pakistan ;  only  twenty-eight  million  are  in  much  larger 
West  Pakistan.  East  Pakistan  produces  jute,  its  main  export, 
but  at  the  partition  the  jute  mills  were  left  in  India.  Now 
Pakistan  has  to  build  new  ones.  West  Pakistan  produces  wheat 
and  cotton,  and  though  normally  she  has  a  surplus,  she  cannct 
trade  with  India,  her  next-door  neighbor.  Millions  of  Hindus 
left  Pakistan  to  go  to  India,  and  millions  of  Muslims  fled  to 
Pakistan,  but  other  millions  were  left  behind.  They  serve  as 
hostages  who  may  be  killed  if  riots  start  again.  In  India  there 
are  still  more  Muslims  than  in  the  whole  of  the  Arab  world. 

Despite  political  upheaval,  and  in  the  face  of  tremendous 
obstacles,  this  young  nation  is  growing  stronger  day  by  day. 
India  and  Pakistan  have  been  able  to  settle  many  of  their 
differences,  but  they  are  fiercely  divided  over  Kashmir.  Shall 
Kashmir  belong  to  India  or  to  Pakistan?  That  is  the  question 
that  may  lead  to  war  any  day. 

Even   though   Pakistan    is   a   Muslim   state,   many   of   its 
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leaders  desire  to  make  it  democratic  in  nature.  Communism, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  is  making  a  bid  for  the  country,  and  the 
propaganda,  especially  among  students,  is  intense.  Poverty, 
hunger,  and  landlordism  provide  a  fertile  soil  for  its  growth. 

METHODISM  AT  WORK 

The  Church  is  facing  up  to  this  situation.  Methodism  is 
at  work  in  West  Pakistan,  not  in  East  Pakistan.  All  this 
turmoil  has  affected  Methodist  work,  as  it  has  that  of  all 
denominations.  Many  Christian  leaders  fled  to  India  so  that 
the  Church  has  suffered  in  that  particular.  During  the  struggle 
between  India  and  Pakistan,  estates  owned  by  Sikhs  were  seized 
and  cut  up  into  small  farms  for  refugee  Muslims  from  India. 
On  these  estates  many  Christians  worked  as  day  laborers.  Now 
they  have  no  jobs  and  form  a  group  of  unemployed.  Again 
the  Church  has  suffered. 

It  has  suffered  in  other  ways,  too.  Miss  Anna  Buyers,  a 
missionary  nurse,  writes : 

I  do  not  believe  that  many  people  realize  just 
what  the  separation  of  this  country,  Pakistan,  from 
India  has  meant  to  the  church.  Many  of  us  have 
been  cut  off  entirely  from  the  centers  to  which  we 
formerly  turned  for  help.  New  arrangements  have  had 
to  be  made  for  the  training  of  pastors,  as  our  seminaries 
are  in  India.  .  .  .  There  is  no  teacher-training  institu- 
tion for  Christian  young  women  who  are  college 
graduates.  It  is  with  great  difficulty  that  one  can  get 
into  a  government  institution,  and  then  there  is  the 
problem  as  to  where  she  is  to  live.  We  have  been  cut 
off  from  the  source  of  needed  supplies. 

All  this  has  increased  the  task  before  us.  New 
institutions  must  be  opened  and  new  types  of  work 
undertaken  in  order  to  have  well-trained  Christian 
leaders  who  will  be  able  to  cope  with  the  new  and  in- 
creasing opportunities  which   are  before  the  church. 

We  need  leaders  who  will  be  able  to  direct  edu- 
cational programs  so  that  the  rank  and   file  of  the 
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community  may  be  educated  and  the  curse  of  illiteracy 
be  removed.  In  this  one  village  there  are  nearly  three 
hundred  children  in  school.  In  each  of  six  other  vil- 
lages in  this  district  we  have  small  primary  schools  with 
anywhere  from  thirty  to  fifty  children  in  each.  There 
should  be  many  more  children  in  the  existing  schools 
and  there  should  be  schools  in  many  more  villages  with 
trained  teachers  in  all  of  them.  We  do  not  have  class- 
room space,  trained  teachers,  or  money  to  meet  this 
great  need.  The  village  people  are  much  more  inter- 
ested in  the  education  of  their  children  than  they 
were  a  few  years  ago. 

We  need  leaders  who  will  work  with  the  women 
of  the  villages,  helping  them  build  better  Christian 
homes.  .  .  . 

We  need  leaders  who  will  help  develop  a  good 
health  program  and  teach  mothers  how  to  feed  little 
children  properly.  .  .  .  How  badly  we  need  a  couple 
of  young  nurses  with  public-health  training  who  will 
not  only  teach  the  mothers  but  will  also  train  other 
nurses  to  be  leaders  in  this  kind  of  program.  Tubercu- 
losis is  rife  here.  .  .  .4 

THE  CHURCH  PIONEERING 

Despite  these  discouraging  conditions,  the  church  is  pio- 
neering in  many  places.  Missionary  work  is  always  difficult, 
and  advance  is  slow  in  Muslim  countries,  yet  hundreds  of  con- 
verts have  been  won  to  Christ  in  the  rural  areas  of  Pakistan. 
There  could  be  many  more  if  the  number  of  missionaries  was 
not  so  limited.  This  is  true  in  every  phase  of  church  work. 
There  should  be  more  missionaries  to  work  with  women,  more 
public-health  workers,  more  teachers  for  more  village  schools. 

The  few  Christian  institutions  in  Pakistan  are  serving  wide 
areas;  but  what  can  one  hospital,  however  fine  it  is,  one  high 
school,  even  though  crowded  to  the  doors,  one  union  college  for 
women,  even  though  government  praised,  do  among  so  many? 


4  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Woman's  Division  of  Christian 
Service,  pp.  121-122. 
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EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN 

In  Pakistan  can  be  seen  the  Muslim  attitude  toward  edu- 
cation of  girls.  Especially  is  this  evident  in  the  villages.  In  the 
one  primary  school  in  rural  Pakistan,  in  which  there  are  three 
hundred  children,  only  fifty-seven  are  girls.  The  breaking  down 
of  this  attitude  is  a  gradual  development.  That  prejudice  is 
slowly  but  surely  disappearing  is  proved  by  the  growth  of  the 
Lucie  Harrison  Girls'  Middle  School  in  Lahore.  In  1939 
there  was  a  total  enrollment  of  173  in  what  was  then  a  middle 
school,  with  80  in  the  hostel.  In  1953  there  was  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  619,  with  140  in  the  hostel,  and  a  waiting  list.  Since 
partition  the  girls  can  no  longer  go  to  high  schools  in  India,  and 
the  Board  of  Education  ordered  the  school  to  add  a  high-school 
department.  Because  of  the  growth  of  the  school  some  new 
building  has  been  done;  a  library  has  been  added,  and  a  teacher's 
home,  made  possible  by  the  195 1  Week-of-Prayer  offering. 

Another  encouraging  sign  is  seen  in  Kinnaird  College  for 
Women,  an  interdenominational  institution  in  which  the  Wom- 
an's Division  shares,  where  young  women  are  being  turned  away 
for  lack  of  space,  and  where  the  government  has  offered 
scholarships  for  postgraduate  study  abroad.  So  do  the  walls 
of  prejudice  and  opposition  gradually  crumble. 


n 
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A  few  years  ago  a  Methodist  missionary  naturalist,  Dr. 
Robert  Fleming,  accompanied  by  a  Presbyterian  medical 
missionary,  spent  a  vacation  on  a  trek  through  the  valleys  of 
Nepal  (ni  pol')>  collecting  bird  specimens  for  the  Field  Museum 
in  Chicago.  Later,  Dr.  Bethel  Fleming  accompanied  her 
husband  on  a  similar  trek.  As  results  of  these  trips,  friendship 
between   the  Americans  and  state  officials  of   Nepal  was  de- 
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veloped,  and  the  United  Medical  Mission  to  Nepal  was  founded. 
In  cooperation  with  other  missions,  The  Methodist  Church  be- 
gan, in  1954,  a  pioneer  service  in  this  country,  which  until 
recently  has  been  aloof  within  its  beautiful  mountain  fastness. 
Among  those  engaged  in  this  service  is  Mrs.  Eunice  Stephens, 
a  Woman's  Division  missionary  laboratory  technician. 

No  missions  money  is  being  put  into  the  erection  of  build- 
ings. These  have  been  given  by  the  Nepali  people.  In  Katmandu 
(kot'  mon  du),  the  capital  of  Nepal,  the  state  has  given  a 
good  building  for  the  hospital  and  a  residence  for  the  staff. 
Five  outlying  dispensaries  are  to  be  opened  when  personnel  and 
funds  are  available.  Thus,  in  the  country  of  Nepal,  in  which 
there  are  almost  no  Christians  at  present,  the  witness  of  Christ's 
love  will  be  given  through  the  ministry  of  healing. 

Discussion  Starters 

1.  Why  is  communism  a  threat  in  India? 

2.  Is  the  Church  helping  meet  this  situation?    If  so,  how? 

3.  If  you  had  $5,000.00  to  invest  in  missions  in  India, 
would  you  direct  it  to  (1)  the  schools,  (2)  the  village  and  city 
centers,  (3)  evangelistic  work,  (4)  medical  and  health  work, 
or  (5)  literacy  and  literature?  Why? 

4.  What  are  the  most  encouraging  signs  as  to  the  growth 
of  the  Church  in  India  today? 

5.  What  is  the  greatest  need  in  church  work  in  Pakistan? 
How  is  it  being  met? 
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Perhaps  the  one  factor  that  determines  the  life  of  Japan 
more  than  any  other  is  this:  she  has  too  many  people  on  too 
little  land.  Her  population  of  83,000,000  is  increasing  every 
year.  With  an  area  about  that  of  Montana,  Japan  has  577 
persons  to  the  square  mile;  the  United  States  has  49.  Further- 
more, much  of  Japan's  land  is  not  arable,  which  means  that 
there  is  one  acre  of  arable  land  for  every  45  persons  in  Japan; 
in  the  United  States  there  are  four  acres  of  arable  land  per 
person. 

These  conditions  may  account  to  some  extent  for  the 
industry,  the  resourcefulness,  and  the  determination  of  the 
Japanese,  characteristics  that  have  stood  them  in  good  stead 
since  the  war.  The  result  is  rebuilt  cities,  restored  or  new 
schools,  thriving  factories,  a  nation  going  full  steam  ahead. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  CHANGES  SINCE  THE  WAR 
The  Emergence  of  Women 

Some  constructive  changes  have  followed  the  war.  One 
of  these  is  the  greater  freedom  of  women.  Prior  to  the  war, 
the  Japanese  woman,  repressed,  kept  in  the  background,  was 
emerging  slowly  from  her  position  of  inferiority;  the  war  has- 
tened this  emergence.    The  Japanese  woman  has  stepped  out 
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into  the  political,  economic,  and  industrial  life  of  her  country. 
Some  conservative  men  have  said,  "She  meddles  too  much  in 
politics."  True,  she  does  "meddle"  in  politics,  but  the  "med- 
dling" is  all  to  the  good,  as  it  is  in  other  phases  of  Japan's  life. 
Those  who  know  the  Japanese  praise  the  character  of  the  Japa- 
nese woman.  It  may  be  that  her  strong  character  is  the  result 
of  her  training  as  a  girl  to  be  obedient,  thoughtful  of  others, 
and  efficient  in  everything. 

The  Church 

Protestant  union  seems  to  have  made  more  progress  in 
Japan  than  in  any  other  country.  Even  before  the  war  more 
than  thirty  denominational  groups  of  Protestants  had  formed 
one  evangelical  church,  the  Nippon  Kirisuto  Kyodan  (nih  pohn 
kih  rih  soo  toh  kyohdahn1).  During  the  war  the  government 
pressed  other  bodies  into  this  union  until  it  had  a  membership 
of  over  200,000  Protestants.  After  the  war  some  of  the  groups 
withdrew  from  the  Kyodan,  as  it  is  called,  to  re-establish  their 
former  entities,  but  at  least  70  per  cent  of  the  Protestant 
church  remains  in  the  Kyodan.  The  Methodist  Board  of  Mis- 
sions is  a  staunch  supporter  of  this  united  Protestant  movement. 
Methodist  missionaries  sent  to  Japan  go  not  only  to  institutions 
and  projects  long  supported  by  the  Methodist  board  but  also 
into  areas  not  historically  Methodist.  They  work  under  the 
Kyodan  and  can  be  transferred  to  other  projects  as  seems  wise. 
This  is  true  of  the  missionaries  of  all  member  bodies  of  the 
Kyodan. 

In  Japan  the  liaison  ag'ency  between  the  church  in  Japan 
and  the  Interboard  Committee  for  Work  in  Japan  (the  organi- 
zation in  America  through  which  eight  denominations  work) 
is  the  Council  of  Cooperation.  This  council  is  made  up  of 
Japanese    representatives   and    missionaries   of   the   cooperating 


1  In  the  Japanese  language,   every  syllable  of  a  word  is  given 
the  same  emphasis. 
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boards.  The  Japanese  are  in  the  majority,  and  the  chairman 
is  the  moderator  of  the  United  Church.  This  council  does  not 
direct  the  affairs  of  the  Japanese  Church  or  the  missionary 
institutions  but  is  the  body  which,  after  careful  study,  makes 
requests  for  missionaries  and  funds  from  the  mission  boards 
and  channels  these  funds  to  the  projects  which  the  boards  help 
support.  The  Kyodan,  or  United  Church  of  Japan,  works 
closely  with  the  National  Christian  Council  of  Japan.  The 
latter  organization  promotes  the  Christian  Literature  Society, 
the  Japan  Bible  Society,  the  Christian  Education  Association, 
and  other  ecumenical  organizations  which  bind  Christians  in 
action.  The  National  Christian  Council  has  begun  a  drive  to 
double  the  membership  of  the  Protestant  churches  by  1959,  the 
centennial  of  missionary  work  in  Japan. 

In  the  Kyodan  there  are  nearly  1,500  churches,  and  the 
membership  is  164,000.  During  the  war  350  of  these  churches 
were  destroyed.  Of  these,  236  were  rebuilt  by  the  end  of  1951. 
Although  much  of  the  money  came  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  each  congregation  provided  the  site  for  the  church 
and  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  reconstruction.  The 
churches  are  filled  for  Sunday  services,  and  the  majority  of  those 
attending  are  young  people.  The  Sunday  schools  report  nearly 
175,000  children  with  an  average  attendance  of  121,500.  The 
ratio  of  Protestant  Christians  in  Japan  to  the  total  population 
is  only  one  fourth  of  1  per  cent,  but  this  tiny  minority  is  an 
expanding  leaven.  However,  it  is  a  startling  fact  that  the  pro- 
portionate increase  in  the  population  of  Japan  is  greater  than 
the  proportionate  increase  in  the  number  of  Christians,  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant. 

Short-Term  Missionaries 

It  was  in  Japan  and  Korea  that  an  experiment,  previously 
mentioned,  was  first  put  into  effect  in  1948,  the  sending  out 
of  American  short-term  missionaries,  young  men  and  women 
just  out  of  college.    Fifty  of  these  young  people  went  out  that 
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first  summer,  forty  to  Japan,  ten  to  Korea.  They  became  known 
affectionately  throughout  the  church  as  J-3's  and  K-3's  and 
were  followed  later  by  I-3's  going  to  India,  L.A.-3's  to  Latin 
America,  and  A-3's  to  Africa.  This  plan  of  recruiting  mis- 
sionaries has  been  successful;  many  of  the  young  people  serving 
the  three  years  have  decided  that  lifetime  missionary  service 
is  their  calling  and  after  further  study  and  preparation  are 
returning  to  the  field.  It  is  not  strange  that  several  of  the 
young  men  and  women  have  gone  back  together  and  established 
Christian  homes.  While  such  marriages  mean  that  the  Woman's 
Division  loses  a  new  missionary,  the  Division  of  World  Missions 
gains  an  effective  missionary-wife,  and  the  total  program  of 
the  church  is  advanced.  The  Woman's  Division  supports  the 
short-term  plan  but  emphasizes  that  the  short-term  missionary 
does  not  replace  the  life-term  missionary,  who  is  the  first  requisite 
of  the  missionary  enterprise. 

Rehabilitation  has  been  the  key  word  since  the  war.  This 
is  true  of  schools  as  well  as  of  churches,  and  many  new  buildings 
have  gone  up  on  school  campuses.  Classroom  buildings,  home 
economics  buildings,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Hiroshima 
Girls'  School,  an  entire  new  plant  has  been  made  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  destruction  of  buildings  and  because  of  enlarged 
programs. 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK 

Schools  and  Colleges 

There  are  many  strong  Christian  schools  in  Japan,  schools 
started  sixty-five,  seventy,  and  eighty  years  ago.  One  of  these 
is  Seibi  (seh  bih)  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  in  Yoko- 
hama, the  first  school  started  by  the  women  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church.  The  story  of  its  beginning  is  interesting. 
For  several  years  the  women  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church 
contributed  to  missionary  work  through  the  Woman's  Union 
Missionary  Society  of  New  York.    One  day  two  homeless  little 
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girls  came  to  the  Woman's  Union  Mission  House  in  Yokohama, 
begging  for  shelter.  The  house  was  rilled  to  the  doors,  and  there 
was  no  room  and  no  support  for  the  children,  but  Miss  Lizzie 
M.  Guthrie,  one  of  the  teachers,  begged  that  she  might  keep 
them  for  a  day  or  two  to  see  if  a  way  could  be  found  to  admit 
them.  The  next  day  two  scholarships  came  through  the  mail, 
one  from  a  Sunday-school  class,  the  other  from  an  interested 
friend  in  America — one  of  the  "pretty  ways  of  Providence,"  as 
Mark  Guy  Pearce  was  wont  to  say — and  the  little  girls  were 
provided  for.  On  her  next  furlough  Miss  Guthrie  made  a  point 
of  meeting  the  donors  and  other  friends  in  Pittsburgh.  As  a 
result  of  her  enthusiastic  report  of  the  work,  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Mission  Society  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church 
was  formed. 

The  next  step  was  to  obtain  a  missionary,  and  naturally 
the  women  turned  to  Miss  Guthrie.  Though  not  physically 
strong,  she  started  on  her  way  across  the  continent  to  embark 
for  Japan,  but  died  suddenly  in  San  Francisco.  Saddened  but 
undaunted,  the  women  turned  to  Miss  Harriet  Brittan,  who 
earlier  had  been  a  co-worker  of  Miss  Guthrie.  She  consented 
to  take  up  her  friend's  unfinished  task  and  sailed  for  Japan 
in  1880.  She  it  was  who,  with  four  little  children,  started  the 
school  that  many  years  later  became  the  Seibi  Junior  and  Senior 
High  School.  Here  on  a  beautiful  hill  overlooking  the  Bay  of 
Yokohama,  one  thousand  students  from  kindergarten  through 
senior  high  school  are  given  Christian  education.  Recently  a 
retired  missionary,  Miss  Olive  Hodges,  who  had  served  as 
principal  of  the  school  for  many  years,  returned  to  Japan  for 
a  visit.  While  there  she  was  decorated  by  the  government  for 
the  contribution  she  had  made  to  education  in  Japan.  This  is 
but  one  of  many  similar  citations  of  devoted  missionaries  who 
have  built  their  lives  into  the  schools  under  their  care. 

Another  retired  missionary,  Miss  Alberta  Sprowles,  who 
had  also  been  decorated  for  having  served  twenty-six  years  as 
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head  of  the  girls'  school  which  is  now  merged  into  Aoyama 
Gakuin  (ah  oh  yah  mah  gahkooin)  in  Tokyo,  returned  in 
1952  to  spend  some  time  visiting  the  school  and  her  many 
friends.  Five  hundred  graduates  gathered  to  celebrate  the 
restoration  of  the  auditorium  which  bears  her  name.  This 
coeducational  school,  begun  over  eighty  years  ago  with  a  few 
girls,  now  has  departments  from  kindergarten  through  college 
and  a  student  body  of  over  six  thousand.  This  is  the  largest 
school  the  Woman's  Division  helps  support,  but  there  are  other 
large  schools.  These  indicate  the  emphasis  that  the  Japanese 
place  upon  education  and  help  explain  why  Japan  is  one  of  the 
most  literate  nations  in  the  world. 

There  is  Kwassui  (kwah  soo  ih)  Woman's  Junior 
College  in  Nagasaki,  with  thirteen  hundred  students  in  the 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  and  junior  college.  In  1954  this 
school  celebrated  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  its  founding. 

There  is  lai  (ih  ah  ih)  Girls'  School  in  Hakodate 
(hah  koh  dah  teh),  the  first  school  for  girls  in  the  northern  half 
of  Japan,  from  which  more  than  two  thousand  graduates  have 
gone,  many  to  make  Christian  homes,  others  to  serve  as  teachers 
and  church  workers. 

There  is  Sei  Ai  (seh  ih  ah  ih)  Girls'  High  School  in 
Hirosaki  (hih  roh  sah  kih),  with  which  are  connected  a  kinder- 
garten and  a  nursery  school. 

There  is  Fukuoka  (foo  coo  oh  kah)  [Happy  Hill]  Girls' 
School,  to  which,  on  its  sixty-third  birthday  celebration,  the 
governor  and  the  mayor  of  the  city  went  to  offer  congratulations. 

There  are  Hiroshima  (hih  roh  shih  mah)  Woman's  Col- 
lege and  Girls'  School,  a  four-year  college  and  junior  and 
senior  high  school,  known  throughout  America  because  of  the 
death  of  students  and  faculty  and  its  total  destruction  as  a  result 
of  the  dropping  of  the  atom  bomb.  This  restored  school  now  has 
a  Japanese  president,  Miss  Hamako  Hirose  (hih  mah  koh  hih 
roh  seh),  who,  with  her  faculty,  is  carrying  through  an  im- 
mense building  program — physical,  mental,  and  spiritual. 
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A  four-year  union  college  in  Japan,  the  Tokyo  Woman's 
Christian  College,  in  whose  support  seven  denominations 
unite,  has  been  a  strong  force  in  developing  Christian  leaders. 
In  1 95 1  there  were  twenty- four  graduates  of  this  college  study- 
ing in  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  fruits  of  Christian  missions  has  been  the  start- 
ing of  a  few  Christian  private  schools.  One  of  these  is  the 
KeiSen  (kehsehn)  Girls'  High  School  and.  Junior  College, 
founded  and  for  many  years  directed  by  the  late  Miss  Michi 
Kawai  (mih  kill  kahwahih).  To  this  school  and  another 
private  school  in  Kobe,  the  Woman's  Division  has  sent  mis- 
sionaries as  teachers. 

A  Unique  Institution 

Unique  in  the  educational  field  is  the  International 
Christian  University,  located  on  a  three-hundred-and-fifty- 
acre  campus,  seventeen  miles  from  downtown  Tokyo.  The  vast 
structure  housing  the  institution,  designed  by  the  Japanese  as 
an  airplane  research  institute  but  never  completed,  has  now 
been  finished  as  an  all-purpose  university  building.  The  Japa- 
nese, realizing  its  importance,  have  contributed  generously  to 
this  plant.  A  faculty  of  noted  American,  European,  and  Japa- 
nese scholars  not  only  gives  prestige  to  the  university  but  also 
assures  its  academic  standing.  The  fact  that  a  Sunday  school 
class  of  two  hundred  youngsters  who  meet  on  the  campus  every 
Sunday  is  taught  by  Japanese  faculty  members  illustrates  the 
Christian  character  of  the  staff.  This  institution  is  the  capstone 
of  the  educational  program  of  the  church  in  Japan. 

Training  Christian  Leaders 

Time  and  again  we  come  back  to  the  fact  that  an  ex- 
ceedingly important  phase  of  missionary  work  is  the  training 
of  Christian  leaders.  An  institution  in  which  this  is  being  done 
is  the   Tokyo   Union   Theological  Seminary.    A  building 
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recently  completed  at  this  institution  is  a  dormitory  for  girls, 
many  of  whom  had  to  travel  three  or  four  hours  to  reach  the 
seminary.  All  these  girls  are  preparing  for  definite  Christian 
service,  some  as  pastors  of  churches,  some  as  teachers  of  Bible 
in  girls'  schools,  some  as  wives  of  pastors.  Students  serve  in 
the  Tokyo  churches  under  the  supervision  of  the  pastors,  and 
during  summer  vacations  they  do  special  field  work  throughout 
Japan.  Outside  of  Tokyo  is  a  rural  center  of  practical  work 
for  training  rural  men  and  women  lay  leaders. 

Another  Christian  school,  a  government-recognized  junior 
college  which  trains  kindergarten  teachers  and  religious  edu- 
cation directors  and  social  workers,  is  the  Seiwa  (seh  ih  wah) 
Training  School  for  Christian  Leaders.  Here  practice 
work  is  done  by  over  one  hundred  students  in  twelve  kinder- 
gartens, day  nurseries,  and  social  settlements,  as  well  as  in  the 
youth   programs  of  the  churches  in   the   area. 

An  organization  which  greatly  strengthens  the  Christian 
schools  is  the  Japan  Christian  Education  Association.  Every 
summer,  as  part  of  the  program  of  the  association,  refresher 
courses  for  Christian  teachers  are  held  in  order  to  help  them 
in  presenting  the  gospel  through  their  teaching  and  also  to 
improve  their  teaching  methods.  The  refresher  courses  are 
among  the  finest  innovations  since  the  war. 

Christian  Literature  and  Publications 

As  in  all  other  countries,  Christian  publications  in  Japan 
are  a  vital  necessity  to  the  growth  of  the  church,  and  Bibles, 
gospel  portions,  and  hymnbooks  have  been  made  available  by 
the  Christian  Literature  Society.  Curriculum  materials  for 
Sunday  schools  and  religious  education  programs  have  been 
provided.  Newspaper  evangelism  is  more  widespread  in  Japan 
than  in  any  other  country,  and  it  is  effective  because  newspapers 
are  widely  read.  Recently  there  has  been  established  a  radio 
and  audio-visual  aids  commission,  a  new  venture  full  of  promise. 
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SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Kindergartens  have  always  been  emphasized  in  Japan. 
Missionaries  have  found  that,  through  them,  not  only  can 
children  be  trained  in  Christian  attitudes  but  also  friendly 
contacts  can  be  established  with  the  families  of  the  youngsters 
and  a  more  extensive  service  rendered. 

Community  Centers 

Some  community  centers,  which  were  begun  as  kinder- 
gartens only,  have  gradually  developed  an  inclusive  social- 
service  work.  This  is  true  in  Nagasaki  (nah  gah  sah  kih), 
Hiroshima,  Fukuoka,  Kagoshima  (kah  goh  shih  mah),  and 
Kitsui  (kit  soo  ih).  The  program  at  these  centers  includes 
evangelistic  work,  English  and  Bible  classes,  and  special  activi- 
ties for  young  people.  The  center  in  Nagasaki,  which  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  bombing,  has  been  relocated  in  the  center 
of  the  bombed  area,  where  thousands  of  small  huts  and  homes 
have  been  built  by  the  destitute  people.  Here  a  public-health 
program,  a  nursery  and  kindergarten  for  the  children  of  work- 
ing mothers,  cooking  and  sewing  classes,  English  and  Bible 
classes,  and  recreation  periods  for  all  ages  are  being  conducted. 

Another  project  started  in  a  missionary  home,  this  one  in 
Fukuoka,  is  work  with  student  groups.  With  private  funds  the 
missionary,  Miss  Bertha  Starkey,  built  a  small  youth  fellowship 
center  which,  it  is  her  hope,  will  expand  so  as  to  serve  many 
more  among  the  thousands  of  students  in  government  schools 
in  that  city. 

In  Hiroshima  a  new  center  to  replace  the  one  destroyed 
by  the  atom  bomb  is  in  the  program  for  the  future. 

Because  of  the  war's  devastation,  there  has  been  increased 
emphasis  on  social  service.  Even  before  the  war,  however,  the 
center  in  Tokyo  conducted  a  program  that  has  been  an  example 
for  others.  A  glimpse  of  one  of  its  activities  will  help  show  the 
value  of  such  centers.    A  visitor  writes: 
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The  missionary  in  charge,  Miss  Mildred  Anne 
Payne,  has  a  staff  of  eleven  trained  Japanese,  several 
of  them  graduates  of  Tokyo  Woman's  Christian  Col- 
lege. The  Sunday  school  is  managed  by  Miss  Suzuki. 
So  many  more  children  want  to  attend  the  Sunday 
school  than  there  is  room,  that  admission  is  by  season 
ticket,  which  costs  thirty-five  cents.  The  money  helps 
buy  Sunday-school  supplies.  The  eight  hundred  pupils 
meet  in  four  shifts,  the  last  group  convening  in  the 
evening.  "Nightingale"  (the  senior  staff  member) 
has  the  same  radiance  she  always  has  had  as  she  helps 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  find  God. 

In  addition  to  the  everyday  service  of  this  center,  the 
workers  attempt  to  interest  city  officials  in  enacting  legislation 
that  will  help  working  people.  This  center  is  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  and  sunshine  in  the  slums  of  Tokyo. 

In  Beppu  is  a  social-evangelistic  project,  in  which  the 
missionary  makes  her  home  a  center  for  Bible  classes,  clubs, 
and  other  activities. 

In  Kobe  is  a  youth  center,  dedicated  in  1953,  which  is 
proving  its  value  in  the  youth  programs  of  the  churches.  This 
church-related  center  provides  for  recreational,  social,  and 
spiritual  needs  in  Kobe,  where  youth  is  meeting  new  problems, 
new  ideologies,  and  new  freedoms.  Miss  Gertrude  Feely,  the 
missionary  responsible  for  the  building  of  this  center,  tells  of 
conducting  her  Japanese  neighbors  through  it: 

As  I  guided  them  around,  they  chattered  and  ex- 
claimed. Then  I  opened  the  prayer-room  door.  A 
hush  fell  over  the  group.  In  a  moment  all  were  gazing 
at  the  lovely  window  and  room  in  complete  silence. 
The  room  does  have  a  message  for  those  who  enter. 
I  pray  it  may  mean  much  to  all  who  come. 

Rural  Work 

Before  the  war  90  per  cent  of  the  missionary  work  in 
Japan  was  in  the  cities,  even  though  80  per  cent  of  the  people 
lived  in  rural  areas.    Now  the  emphasis  is  changing  somewhat 
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and  will  change  more  rapidly  as  personnel  and  funds  permit. 
Christian  leaders  are  realizing  that  to  evangelize  Japan,  the 
people  in  the  country  must  be  reached. 

Among  the  means  used  are  the  annual  rural  gospel  schools 
sponsored  by  the  United  Church  of  Japan.  There  are  now  over 
two  hundred  of  these  schools,  and  their  primary  purpose  is  to 
present  the  gospel,  the  gospel  which,  if  studied  and  practiced, 
results  in  improvement  in  all  phases  of  rural  life.  The  parish 
minister  is  the  leader,  but  outside  speakers  are  brought  in  to 
give  help  on  different  phases  of  rural  life,  including  home  and 
family  life,  agricultural  methods,  community  youth  programs, 
health  and  welfare,  and  so  forth. 

One  missionary,  Miss  Eleanor  Warne,  is  giving  her  service 
to  a  pilot  project  on  the  island  of  Shikoku,  somewhat  similar 
to  rural  extension  work  in  America.  She  and  a  Japanese  co- 
worker, living  in  a  small  village,  began  serving  wherever  they 
were  needed.  Now  their  jeep  carries  them  to  twelve  surrounding 
villages  in  which  they  have  begun  different  types  of  community 
service.  Some  of  these  are  a  nursery  school  for  preschool  chil- 
dren, conducted  while  parents  are  busy  harvesting  wheat  and 
planting  rice ;  the  showing  of  slides,  filmstrips,  and  movies  bor- 
rowed from  the  American  cultural  center  of  a  nearby  city; 
helping  Woman's  Societies  of  Christian  Service  in  needed  Chris- 
tian projects;  leading  children's  meetings;  and  aiding  in  the 
rural  gospel  schools.  All  these  community  services  are  out- 
growths of  this  extension  work.  These  workers  sparked  an 
international  Christian  work  camp,  comprising  nineteen  Japa- 
nese university  students,  two  Koreans,  and  two  Americans, 
under  the  direction  of  the  National  Christian  Council  of  Japan 
and  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

The  Tsuyazaki  (tsoo  yah  zah  kih)  Rural  Center  has 
grown  from  a  small  beginning  into  a  project  which  is  being 
studied  throughout  Japan.  Encouraged  by  a  Japanese  doctor, 
Miss  Azalia  Peet,  a  missionary,  initiated  this  work.  She  took 
over  an  abandoned  army  barracks  and  remodeled  it.    Now  it 
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serves  as  a  church  with  171  members,  a  church  school  with  350 
students,  a  kindergarten  with  94  children,  apartments  for  the 
4  Japanese  families  on  the  staff,  and  summer  living  quarters 
for  50  campers.  Beside  the  barracks  stand  the  parsonage  and 
the  home  for  the  missionaries  and  unmarried  members  of  the 
Japanese  staff.  Nearby  is  a  lovely,  though  modest,  home  for 
retired  Christian  workers.  Here  live  six  elderly  Japanese  women 
who  have  served  the  church  faithfully  and  long. 

In  this  rural  center  one  of  the  five  international  youth 
work  camps  had  its  headquarters  in  1951.  Twenty-five  young 
people  from  Japan,  Korea,  Okinawa,  and  America  lived  and 
worked  together.  Rising  at  5  130  a.m.,  they  cleaned  drainage 
ditches  and  improved  roads,  roads  so  bad  that  in  the  rainy 
season  the  children  had  to  wade  through  mud  up  to  their 
knees  to  get  to  school.  Sharing  in  work,  these  campers  had 
many  opportunities  to  share  the  good  news  of  the  gospel. 

Other  rural  work  is  being  done  by  Miss  Carolyn  Teague 
in  the  fishing  village  of  Funakoshi.  Three  years  ago  there  was 
just  one  Christian  in  the  village,  but  the  fisherfolk  were  eager 
to  hear  the  gospel,  and  the  missionary  was  gladly  welcomed. 
Before  long,  the  villagers  provided  land  and  labor  for  the 
building  of  a  Christian  meeting  house.  Stirred  to  opposition, 
a  visiting  Buddhist  priest  warned  the  people  against  Christian 
teaching.   Thereupon  one  of  the  headmen  said : 

You  are  two  years  late.  For  the  past  two  years, 
we  of  this  village  have  watched  these  Christian  teach- 
ers. They  have  never  once  spoken  ill  of  any  religion 
but  they  have  taught  us  that  God  is  holy  and  is  love. 
They  have  told  of  the  coming  of  his  Son  to  save  the 
world.   We  believe  this  and  we  shall  enter  this  faith. 

Thus  a  whole  village  turned  to  Christ. 

Included  in  rural  work  is  the  evangelistic  campaign  of 
missionaries  in  the  districts.  In  some  cases  a  missionary  gives 
full  time  to  this  emphasis,  and  in  others  part  time.  This  quiet, 
unassuming  work  builds  foundations. 
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On  Easter  Sunday  in  the  year  1885,  Dr.  H.  G.  Appen- 
zeller  landed  at  Chemulpo  in  Korea.  He  was  the  founder  of 
Methodist  missions  in  "The  Hermit  Kingdom."  During  the 
years  since  then,  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  have  been  the 
strongest  Protestant  forces  in  Korea.  The  Methodist  strength 
lies  largely  in  central  and  North  Korea,  and  the  Presbyterian 
largely  in  South  Korea.  The  Christian  message  was  received 
and  accepted  in  Korea  as  in  few  other  countries  in  the  world, 
and  the  Korean  Church  became  known  as  a  Bible-reading 
church,  a  praying  church,  and  a  tithing  church. 

HISTORY  PRIOR  TO  JUNE,  1950 

The  20,500,000  people  in  Korea  have  a  history  of  4,000 
years,  a  history  of  culture  and  accomplishment.  They  have 
never  been  a  warlike  people,  but  because  of  their  geographical 
location  they  have  been  the  victims  of  wars  among  the  nations. 
Perhaps  few  countries  have  suffered  as  has  Korea — through  no 
fault  of  her  own. 

During  the  forty  years  of  Japanese  occupation  ( 1905-1945 ) , 
all  of  life  was  restricted  and  regimented.  The  Koreans  became 
a  subject  people,  humiliated  and  repressed.  Material  improve- 
ments such  as  better  roads  and  flourishing  industries  were  intro- 
duced, but  there  was  no  training  in  democracy  or  in  repre- 
sentative government.  The  use  of  the  Korean  language  was 
outlawed,  all  textbooks  were  in  Japanese,  and  only  2  per  cent 
of  the  population  was  given  the  privilege  of  an  education. 
When  Japan  was  defeated,  and  Korea  was  freed,  she  faced 
the  task  of  training  teachers,  writing  textbooks  in  the  Korean 
language,  and  establishing  schools.  Her  accomplishments  were 
almost  unbelievable.  In  five  years'  time  primary-school  enroll- 
ment expanded  from  1,500,000  to  2,500,000,  middle-school  en- 
rollment from  63,136  to  226,960,  and  college  enrollment  from 
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3,039  to  21,250.  In  addition,  an  adult-education  program  in- 
creased the  literate  group  from  33  per  cent  to  83  per  cent  of 
the  whole  population. 

When  liberation  came  in  1945,  the  Japanese  were  evacu- 
ated, but  Korea  was  divided  at  the  thirty-eighth  parallel,  and 
north  of  that  line  the  Koreans  were  enslaved  by  the  Com- 
munists. Then  in  June,  1950,  came  the  Communist  invasion  of 
South  Korea,  and  following  that  date,  armies  passed  back  and 
forth  across  the  land,  leaving  in  their  wake  indescribable  devasta- 
tion. Towns  were  obliterated,  cities  left  in  ruins,  rice  paddies 
destroyed.  There  are  probably  a  million  refugees  in  South  Korea 
who  have  fled  from  life  under  the  Communists.  The  dream  of 
every  Korean  is  a  united,  self-governed  country,  with  foreign 
powers  eliminated. 

CONDITIONS  TODAY 

The  Church 

During  this  time  of  war,  upheaval,  and  destitution,  the 
Church  has  grown  in  Korea,  impossible  as  that  may  seem.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  Christian  community  numbers  today  many 
more  than  the  500,000  or  600,000  reported  before  the  war. 
Bishop  Arthur  J.  Moore,  president  of  the  Board  of  Missions, 
is  confident  that  there  are  100,000  Methodists,  a  figure  twice 
that  of  prewar  days. 

New  church  buildings  are  being  erected  to  care  for  new 
congregations.  The  church  program  includes  Sunday  schools, 
youth  work,  and  Woman's  Societies. 

More  than  350  Korean  pastors  have  been  mar- 
tyred by  the  Communists.  But  for  every  one  of  those 
350  martyrs,  there  are  at  least  two  young  Koreans 
now  in  seminary  who  have  stepped  forward  to  take  the 
place  of  those  who  have  fallen.  .  .  .2 


2  Samuel   H.  Moffett,   Where'er  the  Sun    (New  York:   Friendship 
Press,  1953),  p.  7.    Used  by  permission. 
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Bible  women,  many  of  them  working  in  camps  and  in 
hospitals,  are  continuing  their  faithful  service.  Courage  such 
as  these  people  show  is  not  often  seen. 

Following  the  invasion  from  North  Korea,  Methodist 
missionaries  were  withdrawn.  Six  (three  men  and  three  women) 
near  the  border  line  on  that  fatal  Sunday  morning  of  June  30, 
1950,  were  captured  by  the  Communists.  One  man  died  of 
malnutrition  at  the  end  of  a  year ;  the  others  were  held  prisoners 
until  May,  1953,  when  they  were  freed.  Despite  a  "death 
march,"  terrific  hardships,  hours  of  questioning  and  attempted 
indoctrination,  their  faith  kept  them  alive  and  sure  of  God's 
goodness.  Two  Korean  Methodist  bishops,  the  former  Bishop 
Ryang  and  the  incumbent  Bishop  Kim,  were  also  taken,  and  no 
word  has  come  as  to  their  fate. 

Gradually  a  few  missionaries  were  permitted  by  the  govern- 
ment to  return  to  Korea,  first  men,  later  a  few  women  doctors 
and  nurses,  then  more  missionaries,  some  of  whom  had  been 
working  temporarily  in  Japan,  waiting  for  the  day  when  they 
might  go  back.  Since  their  return  to  Korea,  they  have  engaged 
in  relief  work,  in  social  service,  and  in  school  work,  under  diffi- 
cult and  almost  impossible  makeshift  conditions. 

Relief  Work 

One  missionary,  among  the  first  to  return,  told  of  the  need 
encountered : 

We  have  organized  a  committee  of  the  kinder- 
garten teachers  and  mothers  to  investigate  needs  and 
distribute  clothing  so  as  to  try  to  reach  the  most  needy 
people.  Some  are  living  in  caves,  some  in  the  poorest 
of  little  shacks  along  the  canals,  some  under  bridges, 
and  many  without  heat  or  bed  covers,  though  they 
may  have  some  kind  of  little  room. 

Refugee  homes  are  huts  made  of  scraps  of  wood,  card- 
board, and  flattened  gasoline  tins,  and  fire  is  an  ever-present 
danger.    This  was  tragically  evidenced  in  Pusan  in  late  1952 
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and  again  in  early  1953,  when  flames  spread  through  the  city, 
leaving  thousands  homeless  overnight. 

Still  another  missionary  tells  of  visiting  a  family.  The 
crippled  father  was  unable  to  work,  and  four  small  children 
sat  on  the  floor  around  a  bowl  of  broomcorn  cereal,  eating  with 
a  common  spoon.  They  had  no  bedding  at  all,  even  though 
the  nights  were  wintry  cold.    The  missionary  adds: 

The  little  half-starved  nine-year-old  boy  who  so 
politely  got  to  his  feet  and  said,  "Please  come  in,"  has 
no  chance  for  schooling,  in  fact,  little  chance  at  all  in 
this  world  for  that  abundant  life  that  Christ  came 
to  bring. 

The  stories  of  desperate  need  and  of  renewed  hope  inspired 
by  relief  packages  are  endless. 

Relief  work  consists  not  only  of  providing  clothes  and 
food  but  also  of  providing  shelter  and  medical  aid.  It  consists 
of  care  for  orphans,  pathetic  little  victims  of  the  war.  It  con- 
sists of  a  loan  project  enabling  individuals  to  get  started  in  a 
small  business  so  as  to  support  their  families.  It  consists  of  a 
new  project,  that  of  helping  rehabilitate  wounded  veterans, 
especially  those  who  have  lost  arms  and  legs.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  there  are  at  least  100,000  disabled  persons  in 
South  Korea.  Relief  is  still  a  staggering  problem,  demanding 
much  of  the  time  and  energy  of  missionaries  and  other  workers. 
With  from  eight  to  ten  million  homeless,  the  end  is  not  in  sight. 
Relief  work  through  denominational  channels,  through  Church 
World  Service,  through  nonsectarian  agencies,  has  truly  helped 
to  keep  the  Korean  people  alive  and  will  continue  to  give  them 
courage  to  face  the  future. 

Schools 

The  Communist  invasion  nearly  wrecked  the  educational 
program  so  courageously  undertaken  by  the  Koreans  after  their 
liberation  from  Japan.  Thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  elementary 
school    buildings   were    destroyed.     Only   a    few   colleges    and 
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universities  still  possess  their  campuses,  and  over  half  their 
faculties  were  lost  in  the  war.  Professional  persons  were  special 
targets  of  the  Communists,  who  made  it  their  aim  also  to  de- 
stroy all  libraries  and  textbooks. 

Before  the  war,  The  Methodist  Church  maintained  two 
colleges,  seven  high  schools,  two  theological  seminaries,  seventy- 
three  primary  schools,  and  one  hundred  and  three  kindergartens. 
Now,  many  of  these  centers  are  behind  the  iron  curtain.  We 
know  nothing  of  them  except  what  those  who  were  in  charge 
and  who  fled  to  South  Korea  have  told  us.  The  buildings  of 
almost  all  the  schools  have  been  destroyed. 

During  the  war  years  Ewha  University  had  to  be  moved 
from  its  beautiful  buildings  and  campus  in  Seoul  to  the  refugee- 
swollen  city  of  Pusan  and  became  for  three  years  "Ewha  in 
Exile."  Here  in  temporary  shacks  on  the  steep  hillsides,  in 
the  bitter  cold  of  winter  and  the  stifling  heat  of  summer, 
fifteen  hundred  students  (kindergarten  through  college)  studied 
and  suffered  for  an  education.  They  arrived  at  six  in  the 
morning  to  practice  their  music.  They  all  wanted  to  learn 
English;  they  filled  the  science  courses;  they  crowded  a  secre- 
tarial course.  The  kindergarten  department  took  on  new  life 
when  missionary  Clara  Howard,  child-education  specialist,  re- 
turned. 

September  21,  1953,  was  the  day  on  which  Ewha  returned 
home  to  its  campus  in  Seoul.  Buildings  were  in  need  of  repair, 
most  of  the  equipment  and  supplies  was  gone,  but  Dr.  Helen 
Kim,  the  courageous,  gifted  president  of  the  university,  ex- 
claimed : 

No  one  cares  whether  the  buildings  are  finished 
or  not,  whether  they  are  badly  in  need  of  repairs  or 
not.  We  are  the  happiest  group  of  people  you  ever 
saw.  The  entire  campus  is  full  of  laughter  and  sun- 
shine. 

In  the  first  week  sixteen  hundred  students  registered,  and 
another  five  hundred  were  on  their  way  back. 
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Methodist  schools  are  at  work  wherever  a  nucleus  of 
pupils  exists.  Only  one,  a  junior  high  school  in  Inchon,  which 
celebrated  its  sixtieth  anniversary  in  1953,  is  in  its  former 
buildings.  Others  are  in  barracks  or  borrowed  quarters,  as  their 
own  were  either  destroyed  or  taken  by  military  groups.  Primary 
schools  and  kindergartens  operate  under  similar  conditions. 

Medical  Work 

Severance  Union  Christian  Hospital  in  Seoul,  the 
outstanding  medical  center  in  Korea,  including  the  medical 
school  and  the  school  of  nursing,  was  75  per  cent  destroyed 
by  bombs  and  fire.  Thanks  to  military  personnel,  some  of  the 
buildings  were  repaired  before  they  were  returned  to  the  hos- 
pital's board  of  trustees.  Branches  of  Severance  are  active  in 
Pusan,  Wonju,  and  on  Koje  Island.  The  medical  college  and 
the  school  of  nursing  have  been  reopened.  With  the  hos- 
pital again  in  action,  and  with  nurses  and  doctors  being  trained, 
other  health  services  such  as  mobile  clinics,  itinerant  nursing 
service,  and  medical  service  at  orphanages  will  soon  be  possible. 

A  dispensary  and  clinic  in  Inchon,  long  conducted  by  the 
Woman's  Division  of  Christian  Service,  has  become  a  hospital 
under  the  superintendency  of  a  Christian  Korean  doctor.  Serv- 
ing with  this  Korean  doctor  is  Dr.  Barbara  Moss,  a  missionary 
of  the  Woman's  Division.  The  Korea  Conference  carries  full 
responsibility  for  this  hospital,  but  the  Woman's  Division  sup- 
plies some  equipment. 

Community  Centers 

Methodist  community  centers  were  well  known  throughout 
Korea  for  their  pioneering  work  which  resulted  in  a  public- 
health  program,  well-baby  clinics,  and  other  social  projects. 
There  were  five  of  these  centers  before  the  war,  and  all  were 
forced  to  close.  Two  new  ones  have  been  opened,  one  in  Pusan, 
the  other  in  Taejon.    Miss  Mollie  Townsend,  R.N.,  formerly 
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a  missionary  to  China,  who  was  one  of  the  first  missionaries 
allowed  to  enter  Korea  in  1952,  immediately  reopened  the  center 
in  Pusan.  This  was  principally  for  the  refugees  pouring  into 
the  city.  The  dedication  of  this  building  "to  the  glory  of  God 
and  to  the  purpose  of  worship,  fellowship,  healing,  study,  and 
service  to  the  people  of  Pusan"  is  being  wonderfully  fulfilled. 
A  milk  station,  a  prenatal  and  well-baby  clinic,  a  kindergarten, 
religious  education  classes,  choral  work,  are  included  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  this  center.  One  of  the  features  of  this  Christian 
center  is  the  literacy  program  which  uses  Dr.  Laubach's  method 
and  is  directed  to  children  over  ten  years  of  age  who  cannot 
read,  write,  or  work  with  figures,  and  to  two  woman's  groups, 
including  Japanese  women  married  to  Korean  men  and  Koreans 
reared  in  Japan.  Because  there  must  be  a  limit  to  those  served, 
only  persons  living  within  two  blocks  of  the  center  may  apply. 
Parents'  meetings  are  being  held,  and — much  to  their  surprise — 
fathers  also  are  invited.  Mothers,  yes,  but  fathers — well,  that 
is  new  and  different! 

In  Taejon,  the  most  rapidly  growing  city  in  Korea,  the 
second  Christian  center  was  opened,  with  Miss  Esther  Laird, 
R.N.,  in  charge,  and  a  second  nurse,  Miss  Olive  Ratliff,  doing 
public-health  work.  In  Taejon  was  a  baby  fold  which  was 
destroyed  during  the  war  (the  babies  were  taken  to  Koje 
Island).  This  has  been  reopened,  and  all  the  activities  of  a 
Christian  social  center  have  been  started.  In  both  centers  relief 
wrork  is  a  major  activity. 

EVANGELISM 

Evangelism  is  the  foundation  stone  of  all  the  work  just 
described.  All  missionaries  are  evangelists,  but  there  are  some 
especially  assigned  to  "evangelistic  work." 

One  of  the  new  methods  in  evangelism  is  the  use  of  audio- 
visual aids.  The  Woman's  Division  has  contributed  to  the 
audio-visual  work  in  Korea  through  the  gift  of  a  mobile  unit, 
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equipped  for  proclaiming  the  Christian  message  through  the 
medium  of  movies.  The  projectionist  is  a  talented  young 
Korean  man,  an  evangelist  who  drives  the  unit,  operates  the 
projector,  and  comments  on  the  pictures.  (He  escaped  from 
the  Communists,  carrying  the  valuable  machine  and  a  film  on 
the  life  of  Christ,  strapped  to  his  back.)  In  three  and  one-half 
months  this  unit  reached  110,000  persons.  One  of  the  pictures 
shown  was  The  King  of  Kings,  and  so  entranced  were  the 
people  watching  it  that  in  one  instance  they  sat  in  the  rain 
through  a  two-hour  showing  and  then  begged  to  see  another 
picture. 

Retreats  and  conferences  are  important  phases  of  evan- 
gelistic work.  In  the  little  village  of  Shin-tan-jin  a  conference 
for  training  youth  workers,  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  audio- 
visual directors  was  held  in  the  summer  of  1953.  The  schedule 
was  a  full  and  varied  one,  with  worship  periods,  a  class  in  the 
New  Testament,  group  discussions,  and  even  swimming  and 
other  sports. 

In  this  same  village,  later  in  1953,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
women  of  the  Korean  Methodist  Church  met  for  a  week  of 
retreat  and  conference.  Again  the  conference  schedule  was 
very  full.  The  day  began  with  a  prayer  meeting  at  five  o'clock, 
continued  with  seven  class  periods,  and  ended  with  a  special 
preaching  service  in  the  evening.  One  would  think  that  there 
would  be  no  time  for  recreation,  but  that  also  was  crowded 
into  the  program.  One  day  discussion  centered  around  the 
missionary  projects  and  the  missionaries  supported  through  the 
years  by  the  Korean  Woman's  Missionary  Society.  Missionaries 
had  been  sent  to  Manchuria  and  Japan ;  missionaries  had  been 
supported  in  the  home  field ;  and  gifts  for  missions  in  India 
and  Africa  had  been  made  by  this  society.  Because  of  the  con- 
ditions in  Korea,  emphasis  is  now  on  home  missions  projects. 

As  it  does  in  other  countries,  the  Woman's  Division  co- 
operates in  Korea  with  interdenominational  agencies,  through 
the  National  Christian  Council ;  the  Christian  Literature  So- 
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ciety,  which  is  providing  hymnbooks,  Christian  books  and  maga- 
zines; and  the  Bible  Society,  which  publishes  the  Bible,  so 
desired  by  both  Christians  and  non-Christians. 
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July  4  is  celebrated  as  Independence  Day  in  the  Philippines 
as  it  is  in  the  United  States,  for  it  was  on  July  4,  1946,  that 
the  country  became  free  and  independent.  Forty-seven  years 
earlier,  in  1899,  Bishop  James  M.  Thoburn  arrived  in  Manila 
to  establish  the  Methodist  Church.  A  little  later  in  that  year 
the  Presbyterians  came,  and  the  evangelical  movement  in  the 
Philippines  was  begun.  In  1949  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
in  the  Philippines  was  constituted.  This  body  is  composed  of 
Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  Disciples,  Evangelical  United 
Brethren,  and  one  small,  independent  Methodist  church  which 
had  been  organized  fifteen  years  earlier.  Now,  there  are  two 
strong  evangelical  forces  in  the  Philippines,  the  United  Church 
of  Christ  and  The  Methodist  Church,  and  they  work  in  full 
cooperation  through  the  Philippines  Federation  of  Christian 
Churches. 

During  the  fifty  years  from  1899  to  1949,  the  Methodist 
Church  grew  until  it  had  over  86,000  members,  and  since  1949 
an  even  more  rapid  increase  brought  the  total  number  in  1953 
to  more  than  113,000.  The  population  of  the  Philippines  is 
about  twenty  million.  The  leadership  of  the  church,  which  is 
almost  entirely  self-supporting,  is  predominantly  Filipino.  The 
church  meets  the  salaries  of  all  the  pastors  and  Bible  women 
and  provides  much  of  the  support  of  the  district  superintendents, 
the  deaconesses,  and  the  bishop. 

The  Protestant  Church  in  the  Philippines  holds  the  affec- 
tion of  the  people  wherever  they  have  come  into  contact  with  it, 
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for  it  seeks  to  minister  to  the  whole  man  and  to  every  person  it 
touches.  The  Evangelicals,  as  Protestants  are  called  in  Catholic 
lands,  are  the  leaders  in  social  and  economic  reforms  that  promise 
a  better  way  of  life. 

Also  in  the  Philippines  is  the  Philippines  independent 
church,  called  Aglipayan,  which  has  a  million  and  a  half  ad- 
herents. This  is  a  fast-growing  non-Roman  Catholic  church 
which  hopes  to  establish  fellowship  with  the  Anglican  and  certain 
Eastern  Orthodox  church  bodies  and  with  the  World  Council 
of  Churches. 

The  Republic  of  the  Philippines  is  predominantly  an  agri- 
cultural nation,  and  there  is  drastic  need  of  land  reform,  for 
90  per  cent  of  the  land  is  in  the  hands  of  10  per  cent  of  the 
people.  The  principal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  obtaining  their 
rights  for  tenant  farmers  is  the  greed  of  the  landlords,  among 
whom  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  has  immense 
holdings. 

However,  the  government  is  undertaking  some  relief 
measures.  Resettlement  projects  for  tenant  farmers  are  among 
these  measures.  In  the  large  island  to  the  south,  Mindanao,  land 
for  homesteading  has  been  provided.  Among  those  migrating 
are  many  Methodist  families,  so  many,  indeed,  that  over  twenty 
new  churches  have  been  opened  there,  and  a  provisional  con- 
ference was  authorized  by  the  General  Conference  of  1952. 
(There  are  three  regularly  constituted  conferences  in  the 
Philippines.) 

WOMAN'S  DIVISION  PROJECTS 

What  is  the  church — especially  the  Woman's  Division  of 
Christian  Service — doing  to  meet  the  varied  needs  of  the  people 
in  this  young  republic  for  which  the  United  States  feels  a 
special  responsibility?  As  in  other  fields,  many  projects  are 
joint  projects  of  the  Woman's  Division  and  the  Division  of 
World  Missions,  and  necessarily  have  a  united  program.  Since 
the  war,  much  effort  and  money  have  gone  into  rebuilding. 
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Harris  Memorial  Training  School  for  deaconesses  and 
kindergarten  teachers,  which  was  started  in  1903,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  projects  of  Methodist  woman's  work  in  the  Philippines. 
The  school  has  grown  in  the  number  of  students,  in  the  addition 
of  a  kindergarten  department,  and  in  the  raising  of  educational 
requirements  for  admission.  At  its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  I953> 
it  reported  over  six  hundred  Filipina  graduates  who  had  gone 
out  to  work  as  pastors'  assistants,  directors  of  Christian  educa- 
tion, directors  of  music  and  youth  work,  kindergarten  teachers, 
and,  always,  assistants  in  the  Woman's  Societies  of  Christian 
Service.  The  president  of  the  school  is  a  Filipina,  Miss  Pru- 
dencia  L.  Fabro. 

One  of  the  noted  institutions  in  the  Philippines  is  the 
Mary  Johnston  Hospital  and  School  of  Nursing.  From 
the  time  the  hospital  was  founded  in  1907  by  Dr.  Rebecca 
Parrish  until  the  buildings  were  burned  in  1945,  it  was  a  project 
of  the  women  of  Methodism  alone,  but  after  World  War  II 
the  Woman's  Division  and  the  Division  of  World  Missions 
united  to  rebuild  and  equip  the  hospital,  using  Crusade  funds. 
It  is  now  operated  jointly  by  the  two  divisions  as  a  general 
hospital  for  men,  women,  and  children.  Since  it  has  become  a 
general  hospital,  the  scope  of  its  work  has  greatly  increased. 
The  Masonic  ward  for  crippled  children  is  one  of  the  brightest 
places  in  the  hospital.  The  surgery  department  is  always  active ; 
the  dispensary  treats  over  1 1 ,000  patients  a  year ;  and  over 
30,000  are  served  by  the  out-patient  department.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  public-health  department  providing  family  visitation 
and  prenatal  care. 

The  school  of  nursing  is  as  famous  as  the  hospital.  Near 
the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  hospital  was  burned,  one  of  the 
Filipina  nurses,  Miss  Librado  Javalera,  led  many  of  the  patients 
out  into  the  bay  where  they  stood  waist-deep  in  water  and 
so  were  protected  from  the  heat  of  the  burning  buildings.  Now 
Miss  Javalera  is  director  of  the  school.     (It  is  interesting  to 
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note  that  her  mother  some  years  ago  was  chosen  as  the  out- 
standing mother  of  the  Philippines.) 

Because  the  public-school  system  was  introduced  during 
American  occupation  of  the  Philippines,  with  hundreds  of 
teachers  from  the  United  States  educating  Filipino  youth,  the 
church  felt  no  need  to  establish  elementary  or  high  schools, 
though  some  dormitories  where  girl  students  might  live  safely 
in  the  cities  were  founded.  Since  independence,  the  situation 
has  changed  somewhat.  Several  Protestant  schools,  largely  of 
high-school  and  college  levels,  have  been  started  because  of  the 
desire  of  parents  to  send  their  children  where  they  could  be 
taught  the  evangelical  faith.  This  is  true  in  both  rural  areas 
and  cities.  One  of  these  schools,  interdenominational  Philip- 
pine Christian  College,  is  the  only  Protestant  college  in  Ma- 
nila, a  city  in  which  there  are  over  86  colleges,  with  one  univer- 
sity having  an  enrollment  of  over  27,000  students.  This  college 
resulted  from  the  faith  and  leadership  of  a  Woman's  Division 
missionary,  Dr.  Roxy  Lefforge,  who  expanded  a  high  school 
into  a  college  which  gives  a  postgraduate  course  leading  to  a 
master's  degree,  in  addition  to  undergraduate  courses.  It  now 
has  more  than  300  students,  and  Dr.  Emilio  M.  Javier,  a  Fili- 
pino, is  the  president.  During  a  Christian  Emphasis  Week  held 
in  the  college,  every  student  declared  for  Christ,  some  for  the 
first  time,  and  69  students  dedicated  themselves  to  full-time 
Christian  service  in  and  through  the  church. 

CHURCH  RURAL  PROGRAMS 

Rural  programs  are  assuming  great  importance.  District 
work,  which  is  work  in  rural  areas,  is  especially  strong  on  the 
island  of  Luzon,  north  of  Manila.  The  district  missionary 
counsels  with  the  national  deaconesses,  the  kindergarten  teach- 
ers, and  the  pastors.  She  supplies  them  with  helpful  literature 
and  arranges  district  and  conference  institutes  and  daily  vacation 
Bible  schools.    The   195 1   report  of  the  Northern   Philippines 
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Conference  proves  how  large  a  project  are  the  daily  vacation 
Bible  schools.  Eighty-one  schools  were  held  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  3,086.  Over  300  decisions  for  Christ  were  reported, 
and  over  130  family  altars  started.  Often  a  daily  vacation 
Bible  school  is  the  first  step  in  starting  a  church. 

The  organization  of  Methodist  Youth  Fellowships,  Wom- 
an's Societies  of  Christian  Service,  and  Sunday  schools  are  part 
of  district  work.  The  setting-up  of  Methodist  Youth  Caravans, 
gospel  teams,  circulating  libraries,  and  student  centers  is  also 
on  the  district  missionary's  agenda. 

During  the  war,  missions  buildings  were  destroyed  not  only 
in  the  cities  but  also  in  rural  areas.  This  has  called  for  a 
program  of  rebuilding.  It  is  significant  that  of  the  many  dea- 
conesses and  religious  education  workers  engaged  in  district  work 
who  often  travel  in  areas  frequented  by  Huks  (guerrillas  under 
Communist  influence)  none  has  ever  been  harmed. 

A  project  reaching  out  into  untouched  rural  areas  is  the 
Mobile  Medical  Clinic,  which  does  pioneer  work  in  isolated 
sections  of  the  Cagayan  Valley.  In  this  project  a  missionary 
nurse,  with  a  staff  of  Filipino  co-workers,  goes  to  remote  barrios 
(villages)  where  there  are  no  doctors  or  nurses.  The  mobile 
clinic,  built  on  a  truck  chassis,  serves  as  a  pharmacy,  a  clinic, 
and  an  emergency  hospital.  A  jeep  with  a  trailer  carrying 
audio-visual  equipment  is  a  second  part  of  the  clinic.  The 
clinic  travels  by  boat,  by  rafts,  and  by  air  (yes,  a  missionary 
having  an  airplane  once  transported  the  clinic  team  up  into  a 
mountain  community  where  there  were  no  roads). 

Last  Tuesday  we  hiked  all  day  to  reach  this 
barrio  of  Topax.  Our  supplies  were  carried  in  twelve 
sleds  drawn  by  carabaos  (water  buffalos).  Twice  we 
had  to  cross  the  river,  so  the  sleds  were  put  on  rafts 
and  the  carabaos  swam,  pulling  the  rafts  behind  them. 
We  shall  be  traveling  this  way  for  the  next  six  weeks, 
way  up  this  beautiful  valley  to  Pinappagan. 

Although  there  is  no  church  here,  we  have  had 
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wonderful  cooperation  from  the  barrio  lieutenant, 
schoolteachers,  and  councilor.  The  deaconess  is  here 
with  us,  and  she  and  our  cook  are  teaching  the  chil- 
dren in  daily  classes. 

After  the  evangelistic  service  last  evening,  there 
were  twenty-five  who  expressed  a  desire  to  follow 
Christ,  and  with  the  help  of  the  pastor  from  Jones 
(a  nearby  village)  plans  are  being  made  to  organize 
a  church  here. 

The  first  physician  of  the  clinic  team  was  not  a  Christian, 
nor  was  the  driver-mechanic.  But  today,  the  physician,  after 
coming  to  the  United  States  as  a  Crusade  scholar,  is  giving  his 
life  in  Christian  service;  the  driver-mechanic  is  studying  for 
the  ministry. 

Seven  short-term  missionaries  went  out  to  the  Philippines 
in  1952,  four  young  women  and  three  young  men.  One  of 
the  young  women  is  an  agriculturist  who  is  developing  4-H 
Clubs,  home  garden  projects,  and  homemakers'  groups,  and 
helping  with  the  Home  and  Family  Life  program.  Christian- 
izing the  family  is  an  important  part  of  the  total  church  pro- 
gram. The  Philippines  Federation  of  Christian  Churches  is 
promoting  this  work,  and  a  Woman's  Division  missionary,  Dr. 
Ortha  Lane,  is  director  of  the  federation's  Home  and  Family 
Life  Department.  The  president  of  the  Philippines  has  decreed 
that  National  Family  Week  shall  be  observed  every  year  the 
first  week  of  December. 

YOUTH  WORK 

Youth  work  is  another  emphasis  in  the  church  program. 
Annual  youth  institutes  are  held,  one  in  each  of  the  twelve 
districts,  and  a  national  Methodist  Youth  Fellowship  con- 
ference is  now  part  of  the  program.  There  are  more  than  two 
hundred  MYF  chapters  with  a  membership  exceeding  six  thou- 
sand, as  well  as  three  hundred  Junior  Leagues  with  a  member- 
ship exceeding  nine  thousand.    The  youths  go  out  in  Caravans, 
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spending  ten  days  in  study,  work,  worship,  and  fellowship.  In 
some  of  the  schools,  a  youth  week  is  observed,  in  which  the 
young  people  plan  and  lead  worship  services  and  discussion 
groups.  In  one  of  the  schools,  MYF  members,  trained  by  the 
local  deaconess,  hiked  to  barrios  some  distance  away  to  hold 
classes  for  children. 

Student  evangelism  in  government  schools  is  a  dream  of 
the  missionaries,  and  in  some  places  the  dream  is  coming  true. 
At  the  University  of  the  Philippines  is  Friendship  Hall,  a 
dormitory  for  women  students,  made  possible  by  the  Woman's 
Division.  Girls  are  housed  in  two  quonset  huts  which  serve 
as  bedrooms,  social  room,  and  study  room. 

Another  student  hostel  is  at  Vigan,  Ilocos  Sur.  Miss 
Saturnina  Lara,  a  graduate  of  Harris,  is  superintendent  of  this 
large  dormitory.  A  feature  of  this  hostel  is  a  little  prayer  house 
next  door,  built  by  Miss  Lara  as  a  memorial  to  a  nephew  killed 
in  World  War  II. 

Miss  Eula  Redenbaugh,  a  missionary  working  among  stu- 
dents and  youth  in  Manila,  writes: 

Every  week  finds  my  schedule  expanding  so  that 
I  am  now  working  with  student  groups  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  East,  Far  Eastern  University,  Manila 
Central  University,  and  the  Medical  School  of  the 
University  of  the  Philippines.  Two  of  these  groups 
have  requested  regular  Bible  study.  Plans  are  under 
way  to  organize  student  groups  on  several  campuses 
where  the  Protestants  have  not  previously  been  meet- 
ing as  a  group. 

SOCIAL  CENTERS 

Methodist  Social  Center  in  Manila,  a  project  of  the 
Woman's  Division,  serves  a  large  group.  It  is  located  in  a  poor 
section  of  the  city  but  a  section  in  which  there  are  seven  colleges 
and  universities  within  a  two-mile  radius.  One  of  the  large 
buildings  of  the  center  is  Hugh  Wilson  Hall,  a  dormitory  for 
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women  students.  Fifty  thousand  students  are  enrolled  in  the 
nearby  coeducational  schools.  Student  groups  meet  at  the  center 
for  worship,  discussions,  and  recreation.  A  basketball  court  is 
a  popular  place  for  extracurricular  activities.  In  the  administra- 
tion building  is  a  chapel  and  a  recreation  and  assembly  room. 
Three  quonset  huts  and  two  other  buildings  provide  places  for 
kindergartens  and  a  children's  library,  which  is  always  full. 
There  are  also  medical  and  psychiatric  clinics.  The  playground 
facilities  are  used  by  hundreds  of  children.  There  are  the  usual 
clubs  for  bo}'s  and  girls  and  for  the  mothers  of  the  neighborhood. 

LITERACY  AND  LITERATURE 

In  the  Philippines,  as  in  other  countries,  literacy  and 
literature  constitute  important  phases  of  missionary  work.  It 
was  in  the  Philippines,  years  ago,  that  Dr.  Frank  Laubach's 
idea  of  teaching  illiterates  was  born,  as  he  sought  to  win  to 
Christ  the  indifferent  Moros,  the  Muslims  among  whom  he 
worked.  The  purpose  of  making  literate  the  illiterate  peoples 
around  the  world  has  expanded  immeasurably  the  missionary 
program. 

Always  connected  with  literacy  is  the  production  and  use 
of  literature,  and  this  too  has  received  much  attention  in  the 
Philippines.  Curriculum  materials  fitted  to  the  various  age 
groups  of  the  Sunday  school  have  been  worked  out,  and  no 
longer  will  these  groups  be  dependent  on  the  "hand-me-down" 
materials,  as  one  missionary  calls  them,  which  do  not  always 
fit  the  situation.  Filipino  writers  have  given  themselves  to  this 
task,  among  them  many  deaconesses  who  have  been  trained  at 
Harris.  Related  to  this  interest  was  a  "youth-in-journalism" 
project  at  Harris  in  which  students  worked  in  newspaper  and 
audio-visual  seminars  discussing  how  they  could  witness  for 
Christ  through  these  modern  media. 
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WOMAN'S  SOCIETIES  OF  CHRISTIAN      SERVICE 

In  the  Philippines  the  Woman's  Societies  of  Christian 
Service  are  active  groups  in  the  churches.  A  national  organiza- 
tion has  been  started  with  the  wife  of  a  bishop,  Mrs.  Jose  L. 
Valencia,  as  the  first  president.  The  Society  has  announced  two 
special  objectives:  one,  to  provide  pensions  for  retired  deaconesses 
and  Bible  women;  the  other,  to  send  a  Filipina  as  a  missionary 
to  Okinawa.  Mrs.  Valencia  went  to  Okinawa,  saw  the  need, 
and  returned  home  to  fire  the  women  to  undertake  this  foreign 
missions  work.  The  members  of  the  Society  are  active  in  home 
missions  work  also,  and  give  supplies  to  Harris  Memorial 
School  and  the  Mary  Johnston  Hospital  and  School  of  Nursing. 
Miss  Saturnina  Lara,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  girls'  hostel  in 
Vigan,  Ilocos  Sur,  is  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Woman's 
Society,  and  was  elected  secretary  of  the  World  Federation  of 
Methodist  Women  at  its  quadrennial  meeting  in  1952. 

I  should  like  to  close  this  chapter  with  a  reference  to  a 
Methodist  lady  from  the  Philippines,  Mrs.  Asuncion  A.  Perez, 
whom  William  O.  Douglas  in  his  book  North  From  Malaya 
ranks  as  one  of  the  great  women  of  this  century.  Mrs.  Perez 
was  Commissioner  of  Social  Welfare  in  President  Quirino's 
cabinet.  During  the  war  she  and  her  husband  served  as  coura- 
geous members  of  the  underground.  Her  husband,  Cirilo  B. 
Perez,  was  caught  by  the  Japanese  and  executed.  She  was 
interned  for  months,  nearly  dying  in  prison.  Justice  Douglas, 
referring  to  her  idealism,  her  concern  for  land  reform,  and  her 
insistence  on  human  rights,  quotes  her  as  saying,  "If  we  will 
remember  that  we  are  our  brother's  keeper,  we  can  fashion  a 
society  more  glorious  than  the  Communists  ever  dreamed." 3 


3  From  North  From  Malaya,  by  William  O.  Douglas.  Copyright 
1952,  1953  by  William  O.  Douglas,  reprinted  by  permission  of 
Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc. 
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Discussion  Starters 

1.  What  three  features  of  the  Church  in  Japan  do  you 
think  are  most  significant? 

2.  Which  two  projects  would  you  choose  as  the  ones  to 
advance  Christianity  most  greatly?  What  are  the  reasons  for 
your  choices? 

3.  Where  should  most  emphasis  in  Japan  be  placed — on 
rural  or  city  work?    Why? 

4.  What  are  your  reasons  for  agreeing  or  disagreeing  with 
the  missionary  in  Korea  who  says  that  she  believes  relief  work 
right  now  is  more  urgent  than  any  other  type  of  Christian 
service? 

5.  How  would  you  explain  to  a  new  church  member  the 
amazing  growth  of  Christianity  in  Korea,  even  in  time  of  war? 

6.  Explain  the  task  of  the  Church  in  Korea  as  you  see  it. 

7.  What  accounts  for  the  amazing  progress  of  the  Prot- 
estant Church  in  the  Philippines? 

8.  How  is  Christianity  becoming  indigenous  in  the  Philip- 
pines ? 

9.  Why  is  there  need  of  an  educational  program  in  the 
Philippines? 

10.  What  phases  of  the  work  in  the  Philippines  interest 
you  most?    Why? 

11.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  most  effective  Chris- 
tian approach  in  this  country? 
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CHAPTER    SIX 


LATIN  AMERICA 


Latin  America  has  been  compared  to  the  ocean :  restless 
and  changeable,  but  at  the  same  time  powerful  and  capable  of 
bearing  movements  that  affect  the  world. 

Dr.  George  P.  Howard,  who  is  an  Argentinian,  a  son  of 
missionary  parents,  and  a  recognized  authority  on  Latin 
America,  has  written : 

It  is  the  stage  on  which  will  be  enacted  some  of 
the  major  dramas  of  the  future:  science  will  here  make 
its  most  thrilling  discoveries  in  tropical  medicine ;  here 
daring  experiments  will  be  made  in  political  and  social 
reform;  and  epoch-making  movements  of  population 
will  take  place.1 

North  America  is  known  as  a  democratic  continent,  South 
America  as  a  continent  where  autocracy  has  prevailed,  and  the 
explanation  of  the  differing  political  concepts  has  often  been 
stated  this  way:  the  main  purpose  of  the  explorers  and  early 
settlers  of  South  America  was  to  seek  gold;  the  main  purpose 
of  the  early  settlers  of  North  America  was  to  seek  God — in 
other  words — religious  freedom. 

Again,  according  to  Dr.  Howard — 

Latin  America  has  been  called  Christianity's  most 
ghastly  failure.    After  four  centuries  of  a  veneer  of 


1  Latin  American   News  Letter,   published   by   the    Committee   on 
Cooperation  in  Latin  America,   November,   1952. 
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Christianity,  in  most  countries  only  IO  per  cent  of 
the  people  is  connected  with  any  church.  The  ma- 
jority is  not  only  indifferent,  but  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  obscurantism  that  still  keeps  illiterate  80  per  cent 
of  the  people.  .  .  .  The  hardest  paganism  to  fight  is 
that  of  a  perverted  Christianity.  The  corruption  of 
the  best  is  always  the  worst.2 

But  Dr.  Howard  has  a  reassuring  word: 

There  is  a  liberal  spirit  in  Latin  America  that  re- 
fuses to  die.  .  .  .  And  do  not  forget  that  it  is  in  Latin 
America  that  your  courageous  fight  and  the  most 
generous  outpouring  of  martyr  blood  is  being  made  on 
behalf  of  the  cause  of  religious  liberty.  .  .  .  Protes- 
tantism is  in  Latin  America  lifting  up  before  its  people 
the  Christ  who  said,  "and  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw 
all  men  unto  me.  .  .  ."  The  Protestant  interpretation 
of  Christianity  is  awakening  a  sense  of  worth  and 
human  dignity  in  the  neglected  masses  of  Latin 
America.    And  this  promises  much  for  the  future.3 

Evangelical  Christianity  is  growing  in  Latin  America.  In 
the  last  fifty  years,  Protestantism  has  increased  in  a  ratio  of 
ten  to  one,  while  in  other  world  mission  areas  it  has  increased 
only  six  to  one. 

Mr.  Eleazer  Guerra,  former  bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Church  of  Mexico,  has  stated : 

North  Americans  owe  it  to  themselves  to  know 
their  Latin  neighbors,  especially  since  they  were  here 
first.  The  first  Christian  Church  in  the  New  World 
was  begun  in  Santo  Domingo  in  1503.  In  1539  the 
first  printing  press  was  set  up  in  Mexico  City,  nearly 
a  century  before  printing  was  done  in  the  English 
colonies.  A  hundred  years  before  Plymouth  Rock, 
Hernando  Cortes  and  his  Spanish  soldiers  marched 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  conquer  the  Aztec  empire.    Be- 


2  Ibid. 

3  Ibid. 
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fore  the  first  English  had  built  a  home  in  the  New 
World,  there  were  200,000  Spaniards  living  in 
America.  Many  towns  and  cities  in  Latin  America 
are  older  than  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  the  oldest  city 
in  the  United  States.  The  universities  of  Mexico,  in 
Mexico  City,  and  of  San  Marcos,  in  Lima,  Peru, 
were  opened  in  1551,  long  before  the  founding  of 
Harvard  and  William  and  Mary.4 

Not  many  years  after  our  Revolutionary  War,  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  South  America  revolted  against  Spain  and  gained 
their  independence.  Their  national  heroes,  corresponding  to 
George  Washington,  are  San  Martin  and  Simon  Bolivar,  names 
with  which  we  should  be  familiar.  Brazil  separated  from 
Portugal  in  1822  but  did  not  become  a  republic  until  1889. 

The  policy  of  our  government  toward  the  South  American 
republics  has  been  varied  and  not  always  as  cooperative  as  it 
should  be.  The  good-neighbor  policy  won  the  friendship  of 
South  Americans,  but  this  policy  has  not  always  been  practiced, 
and  so  friendship  has  had  its  ups  and  downs. 

South  America  is  a  continent  immeasurably  rich  in  natural 
resources,  largely  undeveloped.  It  has  a  sparse  population. 
In  the  United  States  the  population  average  to  the  square  mile 
is  49  persons,  a  low  average  compared  with  that  of  Great 
Britain,  which  has  530,  or  that  of  Japan,  which  has  577 ;  but 
South  America  has  only  20  persons  to  the  square  mile.  There 
is  room  on  that  great  continent  for  millions  of  other  people, 
and  statesmen  are  attempting  to  help  meet  the  refugee  problem 
and  the  overpopulation  problem  of  other  countries  by  a  program 
of  emigration  to  the  countries  of  South  America. 

In  South  America  there  are  only  two  basic  languages,  and 
if  a  person  can  speak  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  he  can  be  under- 
stood from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other. 

Latin   American   countries   include   not   only   the   twenty 


4  Methodism  in  Latin  America,  the  General  and  Woman's  Sections 
of  the  Editorial  Department,  Board  of  Missions  of  The  Methodist 
Church. 
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South  American  republics  but  also  Mexico,  Central  America, 
and  most  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  including  Cuba  and 
the  Dominican  Republic,  the  two  largest.  The  Woman's  Divi- 
sion has  work  in  five  countries  of  South  America :  Brazil,  Argen- 
tina, Uruguay,  Chile,  and  Peru,  and  in  Mexico  and  Cuba. 


G 


ra; 
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Brazil,  larger  than  the  United  States,  is  the  Portuguese- 
speaking  part  of  South  America.  The  autonomous  Methodist 
Church  of  Brazil  has  three  conferences  and  three  bishops.  It  is 
affiliated  with  The  Methodist  Church  in  the  United  States 
and  is  growing  more  rapidly  than  is  any  other  Methodist  de- 
nomination in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  There  are  great 
opportunities  for  advance,  especially  in  the  new  sections  of  the 
country  which  are  being  opened  up  for  settlers. 

POLICIES  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  DIVISION 

The  Woman's  Division  works  in  eight  centers  in  Brazil, 
and  the  work  is  largely  educational.  In  all  the  countries  of 
South  America  it  has  been  necessary  to  build  good  educational 
plants  in  order  that  the  Protestant  schools  might  stand  on  the 
same  level  as  the  Roman  Catholic  schools.  This  has  been  neces- 
sary, too,  because  of  government  requirements.  So  wherever  there 
is  a  Woman's  Division  school,  there  are  good  buildings,  those 
built  more  recently  comparing  favorably  with  similar  schools 
in  the  United  States.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  no  need 
of  more  buildings  and  more  equipment,  for  everywhere  the 
schools  are  crowded,  many  of  them  "bursting  at  the  seams." 
The  policy  has  been  to  make  every  school  the  best  of  its  kind 
so  as  to  give  a  true  representation  of  Protestant  Christianity 
and  gain  the  respect  of  the  people.    The  Woman's  Societies, 
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which  help  make  possible  this  educational  policy,  can  be  proud 
of  these  schools.  They  are  largely  self-supporting,  with  the 
exception  of  the  salaries  of  missionary  teachers. 

SCHOOLS 

Colegio  Isabela  Hendrix,  in  Belo  Horizonte,  has  an 
enrollment  of  five  hundred.  Its  buildings  cover  a  city  block  and 
include  administration  rooms,  classrooms,  a  dormitory,  and  an 
auditorium  seating  seven  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  The  school 
runs  from  kindergarten  through  high  school,  in  which  home 
economics  is  a  specialty.  There  is  also  a  teacher-training  course. 
This  pattern  is  characteristic  of  all  the  schools  of  high-school 
grade.  {"Colegio"  means  "school";  it  does  not  mean  "college." 
Most  of  the  colegios  referred  to  here  are  high  schools.) 

Colegio  Piracicabana  (pee  rah  cee  ka  bah'  nah)  is  the 
oldest  Methodist  school  in  Brazil,  having  been  founded  in  1881. 
It  is  located  in  Piracicaba  (pee  rah  cee  ka'  bah).  Begun  as  a 
girls'  school,  it  is  now  coeducational.  Although  entirely  in 
Brazilian  hands,  it  receives  a  subsidy  from  the  Division  of  World 
Missions  as  well  as  from  the  Woman's  Division. 

Colegio  A  mericano,  in  Porto  Alegre,  is  one  of  the  finest 
plants  in  all  Brazil.  Its  enrollment  is  about  eight  hundred. 
A  distinguishing  asset  of  the  campus  is  its  beautiful  little  chapel, 
which  is  really  the  center  of  the  school.  Always  seeking  to  meet 
the  needs  of  youth,  the  school  opened  three  new  courses  in  1952, 
one  for  training  primary  teachers,  one  for  secretaries,  and  one 
for  dietitians.  The  health  department  of  the  state  is  sending 
ten  of  its  employees  to  the  school  for  the  study  of  dietetics. 
Only  young  women  who  have  had  this  course,  or  one  similar, 
will  be  accepted  as  dietitians  or  nutrition  inspectors  in  public 
institutions  such  as  hospitals,  asylums,  and  schools.  In  the 
evenings  free  night  courses  are  given,  not  only  in  primary 
classes  but  also  in  typing  and  sewing.  It  is  impossible  to  ac- 
commodate all  the  applicants. 
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Colegio  Bennett,  located  in  beautiful  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
has  the  highest  scholastic  standing  of  any  Methodist  school  in 
Brazil,  for  a  three-year  junior-college  course  is  given  in  addition 
to  primary  through  high-school  courses.  There  are  about  seven 
hundred  students,  of  whom  over  one  hundred  live  in  the  school 
dormitories.  Girls  go  to  Bennett  from  all  over  Brazil,  some 
traveling  from  the  far  reaches  of  the  Amazon,  a  thousand  miles 
away.  Graduates  from  this  school  are  in  educational,  religious, 
and  social  work  throughout  Brazil.  To  become  a  Bennett 
graduate  is  an  honor. 

Colegio  Centenario,  the  youngest  of  the  girls'  schools 
in  Brazil,  is  in  Santa  Maria.  One  of  the  problems  facing 
Methodist  schools  in  all  South  America,  from  a  Protestant 
point  of  view,  is  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  evangelical 
teachers.  Because  of  this  they  all  have  a  number  of  non-Protestant 
teachers  on  their  faculties.  In  Colegio  Centenario,  85 
per  cent  of  the  faculty  is  evangelical,  probably  the  highest  per- 
centage of  any  of  the  fine  Methodist  schools  under  discussion. 
Most  of  the  teachers  are  graduates  of  the  school.  In  this  school 
is  a  volunteer  group  of  about  thirty-five  girls  who  are  pledged 
to  train  for  Christian  service. 

Instituto  Metodista,  another  type  of  school,  is  in  Sao 
Paulo,  the  fastest  growing  city  in  Brazil.  It  is  claimed  that  a 
house  is  being  completed  there  every  minute!  In  this  bustling 
city  is  the  Instituto  Metodista,  the  official  Methodist  school 
for  training  women  for  full-time  Christian  service.  The  school 
is  a  necessity,  for  the  Methodist  Church  of  Brazil  has  estab- 
lished a  deaconess  order,  and  there  must  be  a  school  for  the 
training  of  deaconesses.  In  addition  to  classroom  work,  practice 
work  is  offered  in  four  different  types  of  churches:  one  in  a 
small  suburb,  one  in  a  factory  district,  one  in  a  large  church, 
and  the  fourth  in  a  newly  established  church.  The  institute 
has  become  a  center  for  many  types  of  meetings,  and  the  faculty 
uses  every  session  for  the   training  of  the  students.    Cooking 
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and  serving  meals  may  not  seem  to  be  necessary  training  for 
religious  workers,  but  at  the  institute  they  are  considered  among 
the  fine  arts  of  living  and  serving. 

On  Sundays  the  girls  disperse  to  various  churches.  The 
principal  of  the  school,  Miss  Sarah  Bennett,  tells  of  a  group 
of  girls  who  go  eighteen  blocks  to  a  Sunday  school  held  in  the 
home  of  a  Christian  widow: 

The  girls  make  visits  to  house  after  house,  in- 
viting the  children  to  come  to  Sunday  school.  By 
two  o'clock,  between  sixty  and  eighty  children  and 
adults  will  have  gathered  under  the  grape  arbor  in  the 
tiny  back  yard.  After  the  worship  service  the  group 
divides  into  classes.  The  adult  class  meets  in  the 
kitchen,  the  juniors  in  the  dining  room,  the  kinder- 
garten in  a  corner  under  the  grape  arbor,  and  the 
primary  group  in  a  little  shady  corner  near  the  house. 
After  Sunday  school  the  institute  girls  visit  from  home 
to  home,  many  times  helping  parents  understand  their 
children,  and  sometimes  just  giving  a  friendly  word 
to  those  who  may  need  friendship   and  love. 


ED  UCA  TIONAL-SOCIAL-E VANGELIS TIC  WORK 

People's  Central  Institute,  in  a  slum  district  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  known  as  Thieves'  Hill,  is  an  educational-social-evan- 
gelistic center.  This  is  a  project  of  the  Division  of  World 
Missions  and  of  the  Woman's  Division.  It  was  founded  by 
Dr.  H.  C.  Tucker,  a  name  honored  throughout  Brazil.  When 
the  Tucker  Building  was  dedicated  in  1949,  fifteen  thousand 
persons  attended,  among  them  the  U.  S.  ambassador  and  many 
high  Brazilian  officials.  This  center  ministers  to  over  a  thousand 
people  daily  through  the  church,  the  school,  the  kindergarten, 
the  clinics,  and  the  milk  depot.  Nearly  one  thousand  children 
attend  primary,  secondary,  and  night  classes,  and  many  others 
are  members  of  the  children's  clubs.  Through  its  varied  pro- 
gram the  center  has  a  wide  Christian  outreach.    In  appreciation 
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of  its  humanitarian  work,  the  people  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  have 
contributed  thousands  of  dollars  toward  its  support.  Much 
financial  help  is  given  also  to  Methodist  schools  in  Latin 
America.  In  fact,  successful  financial  campaigns,  in  which  non- 
Protestants  as  well  as  Protestants  took  a  large  part,  have  been 
conducted  for  several  schools. 

Rural  Institute,  to  one  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Wom- 
an's Division,  Miss  Gladys  Oberlin,  is  a  place  of  adventure. 
She  was  head  of  the  home  economics  department  in  Colegio 
Bennett  but  desired  greatly  to  go  into  rural  areas  to  work 
among  people  having  limited  opportunity  for  schooling.  So  she 
left  the  beautiful  school  in  Rio  and  went  to  the  Rural  Institute 
at  Itapina  (e  tah  pee  nah),  where  the  Division  of  World 
Missions  had  begun  work.  Almost  isolated,  this  school  is  for 
country  boys  and  girls.  It  takes  two  hours  of  traveling  over 
almost  impassable  dirt  roads  to  reach  it  from  Colatina  (ko  la 
tee  nah).  Here  on  a  farm  of  two  hundred  acres  about  forty 
boys  and  girls  go  to  school.  They  are  being  trained  to  work 
the  land  scientifically  and  trained,  too,  in  Christian  living.  Miss 
Oberlin  writes,  "It  is  a  new  experience  for  me  to  work  with 
young  people  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age  who  are  learning 
to  read  and  write,  to  count,  and  to  tell  time." 

The  transformation  in  the  uncultured  youth  who  go  to 
the  school  makes  understandable  Miss  Oberlin's  choice  of  this 
pioneering  life  in  preference  to  school  life  in  the  city.  Both 
types  of  work  are  necessary. 

MAGAZINES 

One  of  the  valuable  means  of  advancing  the  Christian 
faith  is  the  magazine  of  the  Woman's  Society  of  Christian 
Service  in  Brazil,  Voz  Missionaria.  Although  this  paper  is 
a  project  of  the  women,  it  is  read  by  the  whole  church.  It  goes 
into  business  offices,  prisons,  factories,  railroad  stations.  It  even 
followed  the  Brazilian  soldiers  who  fought  overseas  in  World 
War  II,  serving  as  a  true  means  of  evangelism. 
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There  is  also  a  children's  magazine,  Bem'-Te-Vi'  (bem 
tay  vee),  which  has  subscribers  not  only  in  Brazil  but  also  in 
Portugal  and  in  the  Portuguese  colonies  in  Africa. 
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Argentina  is  much  in  world  news  today.  Protestants  often 
ask,  What  of  the  future  of  evangelical  Christianity  in  Argen- 
tina? One  can  only  judge  the  future  by  the  past  and  the 
present.  The  records  show  that  the  evangelical  church  is  grow- 
ing. In  Buenos  Aires,  the  capital  of  Argentina,  the  number 
of  church  members  has  increased  greatly  in  the  last  ten  years. 
The  number  of  Sunday  schools  also  is  increasing.  Self-support 
is  advancing.  All  this  is  a  good  measuring  rod  of  the  vitality 
of  the  church. 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  located  in  Buenos  Aires, 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  most-needed  projects  in  all  South 
America.  This  is  a  union  institution  of  the  Methodists,  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  Presbyterians,  and  Waldensians.  The  students 
are  from  seven  Latin  American  countries,  and  they  have  gone 
out  to  work  in  Peru,  Chile,  Bolivia,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay 
as  ministers,  deaconesses,  directors  of  religious  education,  and 
Christian  social  workers.  One  student  went  fifteen  hundred 
miles  south  of  Buenos  Aires  to  Patagones  to  become  the  pastor 
of  a  church.  One  of  the  girls  became  a  missionary  of  the  Latin 
American  Confederation  of  Methodist  Women  and  was  as- 
signed to  Indian  work  in  Bolivia.  She  is  a  full-fledged  nurse 
and  serves  in  an  area  in  which  thirty-two  thousand  Indians 
have  no  doctor  nearer  than  seven  hours  by  truck  and  no  nurse 
except  herself. 

In  a  recent  year  the  enrollment  of  seventy-three  in  the 
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seminary  was  composed  of  forty-two  young  men  and  thirty- 
one  young  women,  of  whom  fifty-two  of  the  total  number  were 
Methodists.  The  increase  in  attendance  year  by  year  foretells 
a  growing  number  of  national  Christian  leaders.  In  order  to 
care  for  the  increasing  enrollment,  a  girls'  dormitory  has  be- 
come necessary  in  addition  to  the  original  building,  which  in- 
cluded modern  classrooms,  living  quarters  with  dormitories  and 
apartments  for  the  teaching  staff,  and  a  chapel.  Also,  a  home 
economics  laboratory,  which  was  urgently  needed,  has  become 
a  reality. 

The  school  requires  that  students  have  one  year  of  prac- 
tical work  before  graduation.  In  fulfilling  this  assignment, 
between  their  junior  and  senior  years,  the  students  go  out 
as  student  pastors,  as  assistants  in  churches,  or  as  workers  in 
settlement  houses. 

Income  from  an  endowment  given  by  a  devoted  North 
American  Methodist  woman,  Miss  Carrie  Carnahan,  makes 
possible  an  annual  lecture  series  for  which  outstanding  religious 
leaders  are  brought  to  the  seminary. 

Colegio  Americano,  in  Rosario,  is  the  oldest  school  of 
the  Woman's  Division  in  South  America,  having  been  founded 
in  1875.  It  is  coeducational,  and  more  than  four  hundred 
students  go  there,  not  only  from  the  city  but  also  from  three 
provinces,  to  attend  the  six  grades  taught  in  the  school,  or  to 
study  in  the  home  economics,  commercial,  or  special  English 
departments.  A  new  building,  a  necessity  for  this  school,  was 
made  possible  by  the  1 95 1  Week-of -Prayer  offering.  Not  all 
the  students  who  attend  the  school  become  Protestants,  by  any 
means,  but  the  dtrectora  (principal)  says:  "Sometimes  people 
point  out  how  few  of  our  graduates  become  members  of  the 
evangelical  church,  but  I  think  they  are  unaware  of  how  many 
lives  are  changed."  This  is  true,  of  course,  of  all  the  schools 
in  Latin  America. 
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Crandon  Institute,  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  is  both 
the  only  Woman's  Division  school  and  the  only  evangelical 
school  for  girls  in  Uruguay.  Since  1949  Crandon  has  had  a 
junior-college  department.  The  attendance  is  constantly  grow- 
ing, as  is  the  enrollment  in  the  grades  from  kindergarten  through 
high  school.  Crandon,  a  school  of  about  one  thousand  students, 
is  steadily  and  rapidly  developing.  When  Reid  Hall,  a  new- 
building  (named  for  the  directora,  Miss  Jennie  Reid,  who 
served  there  for  many  years  and  was  the  guiding  spirit  in  its 
growth)  was  dedicated,  one  thousand  guests  were  present. 
Local  people  who  have  great  pride  in  Crandon  raised  much  of 
the  fund  needed  for  the  addition  to  the  school. 

Crandon  was  the  first  school  in  Latin  America  to  offer  a 
home  economics  course,  and  it  was  the  first  to  be  asked  by  the 
government  to  give  nutrition  courses  in  the  government  school 
of  nursing. 

In  Montevideo  is  a  public-health  center,  a  cooperative 
enterprise  of  the  Uruguayan  government,  and  the  Institute  of 
Inter-American  Affairs.  Assisting  with  the  program  of  this 
center  are  two  missionaries  and  two  junior-college  girls  who 
help  young  mothers  who  bring  their  babies  to  the  clinic.  By 
teaching  wives  how  to  prepare  good  box  lunches  for  their 
working  husbands  and  sharing  other  practical  information, 
college  students  put  their  studies  to  good  use. 

Crandon  demonstrates  the  spirit  of  cooperation  which  exists 
between  the  school  and  the  church.  A  growing  number  of 
students  and  teachers  are  joining  the  church  and  working  in  it. 
Crandon  furnishes  teachers  for  Sunday-school  classes  and  leaders 
in  youth  work. 

In  Malvin,  a  suburb  of  Montevideo,  is  a  mission  church. 
Here  a  worker  of  the  Woman's  Division  helps  conduct  the 
activities  so  needed  in  this  section. 
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Only  within  the  last  few  years  has  the  Woman's  Division 
entered  Chile,  although  the  Division  of  World  Missions  has 
had  work  there  for  many  years.  In  response  to  an  urgent  re- 
quest, the  Woman's  Division  supplied  the  missionary,  Miss 
Semeramis  Kutz,  to  work  at  El  Vergel,  near  Angol,  in  southern 
Chile.  At  El  Vergel  is  the  famous  farm  and  agricultural  school 
which  has  furnished  training  for  Chilean  farmers,  not  only  in 
better  farming  methods,  but  also  in  religious  leadership.  The 
nursery  on  the  farm  has  supplied  fruit  and  shade  trees  for  all 
parts  of  the  country.  By  its  service  in  promoting  new  agri- 
cultural techniques,  the  farm  has  served  as  a  good-neighbor 
project.  Miss  Kutz  has  charge  of  the  vocational  and  home 
school  for  girls.  Here  girls  from  surrounding  communities  are 
trained  to  become  Christian  homemakers. 

At  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  President  Ibanez  (e  ban' 
yez)  in  1952,  a  great  woman's  meeting  was  held  in  Santiago, 
at  which  the  recently  won  franchise  of  Chilean  women  was 
celebrated  and  the  social  and  welfare  work  done  by  women 
extolled.  Much  to  their  surprise,  three  North  American  women 
best  known  for  their  work  in  Santiago  were  introduced,  two 
of  whom  were  missionaries  of  the  Division  of  World  Missions. 
This  speaks  well  for  the  friendship  these  Protestant  workers 
have  won  in  a  Roman  Catholic  country  and  for  the  respect 
with  which  they  are  regarded. 
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EDUCATIONAL  WORK 

In  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  the  Woman's  Division  has 
a  high  school.  The  division  also  pays  the  salary  of  the  head  of 
the  elementary  department  of  the  Callao  High  School,  a  school 
of  the  Division  of  World  Missions. 
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Lima  High  School,  founded  in  1906,  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing schools  in  South  America.  It  has  an  enrollment  of 
over  680,  but  even  so,  many  have  to  be  turned  away.  The 
principal,  Miss  Jane  Hahne,  says  that  to  decide  who  shall  enter 
is  her  hardest  job  of  the  whole  year — of  the  hundreds  who  seek 
admission  to  the  first  grade  only  40  may  be  admitted.  The  girls 
are  from  all  ranks  of  life.  The  niece  of  the  president  of  Peru 
and  the  daughter  of  the  school  laundress  are  there,  but,  as  Miss 
Hahne  says,  "Once  they  put  on  their  blue  serge  uniforms  with 
the  gold  insignia  of  Colegio  Maria  Alvarado  (the  Peruvian 
name  of  the  school),  the  only  social  distinction  is  the  child's 
own  record  of  conduct,  application,  and  progress  in  learning 
to  get  along  with  her  schoolmates." 

Forty-five  faculty  members,  including  eight  to  ten  mis- 
sionaries, teach  the  elementary  school  grades  and  five  years  of 
high  school.  Half  the  program  is  in  English.  Besides  the  col- 
lege preparatory  course  there  is  a  commercial  course,  and  the 
graduates  are  in  constant  demand  because  of  their  proficiency 
in  two  languages,  and  "their  high  moral  standards,"  as  em- 
ployers often  add. 

As  in  other  schools,  growth  demands  more  room,  and 
an  annex  (a  three-story  building  joined  to  the  original  building) 
recently  completed  provides  additional  classrooms,  a  fine  library, 
and  a  beautiful  chapel. 

An  unusual  mark  of  respect  has  been  paid  to  a  former 
principal  of  the  school,  Miss  Gertrude  Hanks,  who  died  in  1 951. 
A  group  of  Peruvian  women,  non-Protestants,  though  facing 
the  opposition  of  priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  have 
opened  the  Colegio  Gertrude  Hanks,  in  Lima,  because  they 
felt  that  Miss  Hanks  personified  what  Christian  education 
should  be.  When  the  school  began,  four  of  the  eight  teachers 
were  graduates  of  Lima  High  School  and  three,  who  are  mem- 
bers of  The  Methodist  Church,  were  teaching  Bible. 

Lima  High   School  is  reaching  out   into  the  community, 
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making  contacts  with  other  scholastic  and  inter-American 
agencies,  achievements  difficult  in  a  busy  school  schedule  but  of 
great  importance.  The  school  is  attempting  to  put  great  em- 
phasis on  evangelical  religion  and  to  bring  students  "to  a  vital 
relationship  with  Jesus  Christ  and  his  church  .  .  .  helping  them 
apply  Christian  principles  to  all  life's  relationships."  To  do 
this  the  faculty  set  certain  goals,  which  have  resulted  in  these 
advances:  (i)  opening  devotionals  in  the  classroom;  (2)  every 
assembly  program  preceded  by  a  worship  period;  (3)  a  religious 
picture  hung  in  every  classroom;  (4)  Sunday  vespers  for  stu- 
dents and  graduates;  (5)  a  Religion  and  Life  Week,  resulting 
in  126  girls  making  decisions  for  Christ;  (6)  more  Christian 
literature  available  to  students;  (7)  missionaries  pledged  to 
greater  personal  consecration  in  the  task  of  witnessing  to  their 
Christian  experience  and  seeking  opportunities  to  counsel  the 
girls  in  spiritual  matters. 

SOCIAL-EVANGELISTIC  WORK 

One  of  the  missionary  teachers  at  Lima  High  School,  Miss 
Martha  Vanderberg,  has  opened  evangelistic  work  in  a  new 
section  of  Lima.  A  building  has  been  erected  to  house  this 
new  program,  of  which  Miss  Vanderberg  writes: 

We  envision  "Centro  Metodista"  as  a  thoroughly 
evangelical  agency  for  the  interpretation  and  expression 
of  the  Christian  message  and  life — a  sort  of  laboratory 
of  Christian  service  for  young  people  and  others  from 
all  our  institutions  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  center  for 
the  development  of  wholesome  Christian  living  in  three 
rapidly  developing  settlements. 

Some  of  the  activities  through  which  it  may  work 
are  a  Christian  education  program  (a  church  school 
has  been  functioning  for  four  years,  and  out  of  it  is 
already  growing  a  church  congregation  which  will 
meet  in  the  sanctuary  at  the  "Centro"  until  such  time 
as  it  can  undertake  its  own  fund-raising  campaign  for 
a  church  building  on  the  part  of  the  lot  reserved  for 
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that  purpose)  ;  young  people's  and  children's  clubs; 
crafts  groups ;  recreation ;  dramatics ;  mothers'  and 
fathers'  clubs;  a  health  program;  Bible-study  groups 
both  at  the  center  and,  through  a  plan  of  extension, 
in  homes ;  a  reading  room  open  to  the  public  for  cul- 
tural and  spiritual  research;  open  forums;  counseling; 
and  so  forth.  .  .  . 

The  finding,  training,  and  directing  of  leaders  for 
the  various  phases  of  work  and  the  accumulating  of 
equipment  for  them  will  be  no  small  part  of  the  work 
and  will  take  time.  All  the  activities  cannot,  of  course, 
begin  at  once,  but  one  by  one  they  can  be  added  as 
needs  are  discovered,  equipment  is  obtained,  and  leaders 
discovered  and  trained.  It  will  mean  flexibility  in 
plans  and  programs,  a  constant  aliveness  to  needs  and 
opportunities,  and  a  sensitiveness  to  Divine  guidance 
through  it  all. 
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Mexico  has  a  population  of  about  21,000,000  composed  of 
Indians,  people  of  Spanish  descent,  and  people  in  whom  these 
two  racial  strains  are  combined.  Mexicans  are  proud  of  their 
Spanish  and  Indian  blood.  Nearly  three  fourths  of  the  people 
live  in  rural  areas,  and  about  50  per  cent  are  illiterate.  The 
Roman  Catholic  church  opposes  Protestantism,  and  many  acts 
of  persecution  occur.  There  are  also  many  government  re- 
strictions on  religion.  Evangelical  work  is  difficult  and,  in  many 
instances,  dangerous  to  the  workers.  Despite  all,  the  Protestant 
church  is  advancing,  and  the  percentage  of  growth,  compared 
to  that  in  the  rest  of  the  Latin  American  world,  is  very  high. 
The  Methodist  Church  of  Mexico  is  autonomous  and  is 
affiliated  with  The   Methodist  Church  in  the  United   States. 

When  the  government,  in  1935,  passed  a  law  that  no 
citizen  of  another  country  should  head  a  school  in  Mexico,  the 
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flourishing  schools  founded  by  the  women  now  merged  into 
the  Woman's  Division  of  Christian  Service  were  given  over 
into  the  hands  of  Mexican  Protestant  women.  Most  of  these 
schools  have  continued  in  one  form  or  another  and  are  ac- 
complishing much  good. 

The  Woman's  Division  of  Christian  Service  has  work  in 
ten  centers,  which  may  be  classified  as  social,  medical,  and  evan- 
gelistic. The  missionaries  in  social  centers,  hostels,  and  rural 
work  find  numberless  opportunities  to  win  people  to  the  Chris- 
tian life. 

SOCIAL  CENTERS 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  of  evangelism  is  the 
Christian  social  center,  and  the  Woman's  Division  supports 
five  of  these  centers  in  Mexico :  in  Monterrey,  Durango,  Chi- 
huahua,  Saltillo,  and  Reynosa.  Hundreds  of  persons  are 
helped  through  night  schools,  children's  and  mothers'  clubs,  rec- 
reational activities,  and  day  nurseries,  which  care  for  children  of 
working  mothers.  For  boys  and  girls  who  have  to  work,  night 
classes  make  possible  a  continuation  of  their  education.  Other 
classes  meet  the  needs  of  adults,  including  professional  people, 
who  need  a  speaking  knowledge  of  English  in  their  work.  In 
some  of  these  centers  more  than  three  hundred  students  are  en- 
rolled. Through  all  these  friendly  contacts  many  persons  are 
drawn  into  the  Protestant  fellowship  and  become  interested  in 
Sunday  school  and  church. 

STUDENT  HOSTELS 

Another  helpful  and  greatly  needed  ministry  is  that  of  the 
student  hostel.  The  Protestant  schools  under  Mexican  leader- 
ship depend  upon  these  hostels  to  provide  homes  for  their 
boarding  students.  There  is  one  in  Chihuahua,  in  which  a 
missionary  makes  a  Christian  home  for  about  fifty  girl  students 
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who  attend  school  in  the  city.  Another,  in  Monterrey,  is  for 
girls  who  study  at  the  University  of  Monterrey  and  other 
government  institutions  and  at  Instituto  Laurens,  an  institute, 
now  under  the  supervision  of  Mexicans,  for  the  training  of 
ministers  and  deaconesses.  A  third  hostel,  in  Mexico  City,  is 
connected  with  the  Escuela  Laura  Temple,  which  was  formerly 
the  Industrial  School  but  is  now  a  primary  and  secondary  school 
under  Mexican  leadership.  In  this  hostel  more  than  two  hun- 
dred girls  live  in  a  Christian  home  atmosphere.  Still  another 
hostel  is  in  Puebla,  where  live  students  who  attend  the  Escuela 
Benito  Juarez.  There  was  a  large  and  famous  Methodist 
normal  school  in  Puebla,  but  the  government  closed  it  in  1935. 
It  was  reopened,  however,  with  Protestant  Mexican  women  in 
charge,  and  the  enrollment  in  primary  and  normal  classes  now 
is  over  three  hundred.  A  school  in  Pachuca,  the  Escuela  Hijas 
de  Allend,  has  eight  hundred  students,  of  whom  about  40  per 
cent  come  from  evangelical  families.  Twenty-five  students  live 
in  the  dormitory,  which  is  subsidized  by  the  Woman's  Division. 

MEDICAL  WORK 

In  Chihuahua,  which  is  a  Methodist  center,  is  a  small  but 
well-equipped  hospital,  Sanatorio  Palmore.  This  is  a  joint 
project  of  the  Woman's  Division  and  the  Division  of  World 
Missions.  A  new  wing  has  been  built  with  funds  from  the  195 1 
Week  of  Prayer  and  Self-Denial  offering.  Connected  with  the 
hospital  is  a  school  of  nursing  which  has  government  recognition 
and  is  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Mexico  City.  Here 
Protestant  nurses  are  trained  in  a  Protestant  atmosphere. 

In  Mexico  City  there  is  a  one-room  clinic  in  which  a  Mexi- 
can woman  doctor,  Dr.  Alvira  Baez,  who  is  also  a  deaconess, 
treats  over  three  hundred  patients  a  month.  This  clinic  is  con- 
nected with  the  Aztecas  Methodist  Church,  and,  although  it 
is  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people,  it  is  a  center  of 
helpfulness. 
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UNION  EVANGELICAL  CENTER 

A  union  institution  in  which  the  Disciples  of  Christ, 
Friends,  Congregationalists,  and  Methodists  cooperate  is  the 
Union  Evangelical  Center  in  Mexico  City.  Here  and  in  the 
Deaconess  Training  School  of  our  own  church,  young  people 
are  trained  for  Christian  work.  Two  Woman's  Division  mis- 
sionaries teach  in  the  center.  The  girls  living  at  the  school 
take  most  of  their  regular  academic  work  at  the  center.  Students 
are  trained  for  service  in  city  and  rural  areas  by  spending  nine 
months  in  study  at  the  center  and  the  rest  of  the  year  in  super- 
vised practice  work  in  rural  areas. 

RURAL  CENTERS 

The  Woman's  Division  supports  two  rural  centers  in 
Mexico,  one  near  Cortazar,  where  lives  a  missionary,  Miss 
Mamie  Baird,  who  renders  service  by  being  a  Christian  friend 
to  her  Mexican  neighbors.  In  the  small  town  of  Gen'eral 
Teran',  in  a  simple,  attractive  Mexican  home,  lives  another 
missionary,  Miss  Anne  Deavours.  Miss  Deavours  holds  home- 
making  classes,  illustrating  her  lessons  by  her  own  home.  She 
also  leads  Bible  study  and  conducts  other  helpful  activities.  Con- 
stantly those  in  need  come  to  her  for  advice  and  help.  In  the 
church  she  works  especially  with  young  people,  guiding  them 
in  Christian  living. 
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Protestantism  has  been  at  work  in  Cuba  only  a  little  over 
fifty  years,  but  it  has  become  well  established.  In  fact,  in  few 
mission  fields  has  The  Methodist  Church  been  planted  so  firmly 
in  so  short  a  time.  There  are  four  districts  in  the  conference, 
and  three  of  the  four  district  superintendents  are  Cuban  citizens. 
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There  is  at  least  one  Methodist  church  in  every  provincial 
capital.  The  Woman's  Division  has  work  in  eight  centers  on 
the  island. 

ED  UCA  TIONAL  INS  TI  TUT  IONS 

There  are  three  schools :  Colegio  Eliza  Bowman,  coedu- 
cational, in  Cienfuegos,  founded  in  1899;  Colegio  Buenavista. 
in  Havana,  for  girls,  some  of  whom  are  boarding  students;  and 
Colegio  Irene  Toland,  coeducational,  in  Matanzas.  Life  in 
these  schools  opens  up  a  new  world  to  the  students,  many  of 
whom  are  from  rural  sections. 

In  Matanzas,  in  addition  to  the  school,  there  is  Union 
Evangelical  Seminary,  supported  jointly  by  Methodists,  Epis- 
copalians, and  Presbyterians.  A  Woman's  Division  missionary, 
Miss  Lorraine  Buck,  teaches  religious  education  and  helps 
direct  the  practice  work  of  the  girls.  In  addition  to  this  impor- 
tant work,  she  finds,  or  makes,  time  to  work  with  a  colony  of 
Koreans  near  Matanzas.  The  Korean  ambassador  in  Wash- 
ington and  his  wife  have  visited  the  colony  and  expressed  their 
appreciation  of  this  service. 

At  Playa  Manteca,  near  Preston,  there  is  an  agricultural 
and  industrial  school  which  is  a  joint  enterprise  of  the  Woman's 
Division  and  the  Division  of  World  Missions.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Beale,  a  Woman's  Division  missionary  and  a  public-health 
nurse,  integrates  health  education  into  the  school  program  and 
works  toward  widespread  health  service  in  the  community. 
Here  is  a  glimpse  of  the  school  as  she  pictures  it: 

La  Granja — "the  farm"  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word — is  built  on  land  contributed  to  the  Board  of 
Missions  by  the  United  Fruit  Sugar  Company.  The 
boys  and  girls  do  most  of  the  work,  the  girls  in  the 
kitchen  and  laundry,  the  boys  in  the  fields  and  barns. 

Miss  Beale  continues  by  telling  something  of  her  work: 

Trying  to  teach  classes  in  a  foreign  language  is 
a  wonderful  way  to  learn  it !  This  fall  I  have  had  one 
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class  in  the  care  of  the  sick  in  the  home,  for  the  older 
girls,  and  one  in  health,  for  the  boys.  This  has  in- 
cluded work  in  nutrition  and  parasites.  In  addition 
to  the  teaching  there  has  been  the  problem  of  trying 
to  improve  the  health  of  the  students  themselves.  I 
have  also  had  a  beginners'  class  in  English.  Also,  one 
afternoon  a  week  I  go  to  Mayari  and  have  a  class 
with  the  girls  who  volunteer  to  help  in  the  dispensary. 

EVANGELICAL  STUDENT  CENTER 

The  Evangelical  Student  Center,  near  the  University  of 
Havana  and  connected  with  the  new  University  Methodist 
Church,  is  in  constant  use.  Students  go  there  to  study,  to  talk, 
to  work,  or  to  rest  in  its  homelike  lounge  and  comfortable 
library.  Every  Friday  night  the  Interdenominational  Associa- 
tion of  Evangelical  Students  uses  the  center  for  its  meetings, 
at  which  outstanding  Christian  leaders  speak.  Between  fifty 
and  one  hundred  students  attend  these  gatherings.  On  Sunday 
nights  the  Wesley  Foundation  students  meet  at  the  center  for 
a  fellowship  supper  and  a  worship  service  before  going  in  a  body 
to  the  church. 

URAL  WORK 

Woman's  Division  missionaries  are  engaged  in  rural  work 
in  three  centers,  where  they  serve  as  pastors  of  the  churches  and 
as  social  workers.  At  Baguanos,  a  town  of  three  thousand, 
where  the  Antilla  Sugar  Company  is  located,  Miss  Eulalia 
Cook  started  her  work  by  making  calls  in  the  workers'  homes. 
The  American  head  of  the  company  gave  all  possible  help, 
lending  the  schoolhouse  for  meetings  until  a  social  center  was 
built.  A  literacy  campaign  was  begun  by  Miss  Cook,  using  the 
Laubach  method.  Through  this  friendly  leadership,  the  church 
has  become  a  strong  force  for  good  in  the  community. 

In  the  little  town  of  Omaja  a  missionary,  Miss  Sara 
Fernandez,  serves  in  many  capacities:  as  pastor  of  the  church, 
as  assistant  in  the  dispensary  to  the  Cuban  physician  and  dental 
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surgeon,  and  as  teacher  and  recreational  director  in  the  social 
hall.  Not  content  to  work  only  in  the  village,  she  travels  into 
the  surrounding  country  by  station  wagon. 

In  Santa  Rosa,  when  the  missionaries  first  began  work, 
there  was  no  church,  and  services  were  held  in  the  homes  of 
the  community.  As  interest  grew,  the  people  raised  money  for 
building  materials,  the  men  gave  time  and  labor,  and  a  church 
was  built.  The  Woman's  Division  has  built  a  home  for  the 
missionary,  which  serves  also  as  a  social  center  for  the  villagers. 
This  missionary,  Miss  Leora  Shanks,  describes  the  quiet  day-by- 
day  tasks  which  are  hers: 

Someone  asked  me  just  what  our  work  is.  All  I 
could  answer  was,  "Well,  our  work  is  just  living  with 
the  people."  We  are  the  first  to  hear  about  the  new- 
born babies  and  also  the  deaths.  We  are  constantly 
called  on  to  take  sick  folk  to  the  doctor  in  Jovellanos, 
and  we  have  made  numerous  trips  to  Havana  just  to 
be  by  the  side  of  someone  who  had  to  go  there  for  more 
serious  treatment. 

Another  part  of  our  work  has  been  to  get  as  many 
of  our  young  people  as  possible  into  schools  in  various: 
parts  of  the  island.  We  are  proud  to  say  that  the 
church  has  three  who  are  studying  in  the  Methodist 
Agricultural  School  in  Preston,  one  in  our  school  in 
Matanzas,  and  one  girl  studying  pharmacy  at  the 
University  of  Havana.  Beba,  our  university  girl,  was 
the  first  of  this  community  ever  to  finish  high  school, 
so  you  can  imagine  the  joy  of  little  Santa  Rosa  when 
she  was  able  to  go  on  to  the  university. 

Miss  Shanks  then  tells  of  two  weeks  of  special  services  in 
which  the  spiritual  life  of  the  church  and  community  was  lifted 
to  a  high  degree ;  of  the  observance  of  an  annual  Thanksgiving 
Day,  not  like  ours,  but  just  "a  special  day  which  the  people  put 
aside  to  thank  God  for  their  church  and  for  all  it  has  done 
for  their  community."     She  closes  with  this: 

Our  Woman's  Society  of  Christian  Service  has 
had  a  very  good  year,  with  a  membership  of  eighteen 
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women.  A  nearby  town  church  recently  asked  our 
Society  to  help  them  organize.  It  is  the  first  case  I 
know  of  in  which  a  country  church  has  helped  or- 
ganize a  town  group. 

Root  House  in  Herradura  is  the  newest  center  of  the 
Woman's  Division  in  Cuba.  Here  Miss  Frances  Gaby  works 
with  children  and  young  people  in  cooperation  with  the  pastor 
of  the  Methodist  church.  On  Sundays  and  also  during  the 
week  she  drives  her  car  (made  possible,  as  are  many  others, 
through  cash  for  Supply  Work)  to  a  small  church  outside  the 
town,  a  church  which  developed  from  a  little  school  started 
by  the  missionary. 

Woman's  Societies  of  Christian 
Service  in  Latin  America 

Woman's  Societies  of  Christian  Service  are  a  strong  force 
in  the  church  in  Latin  America.  Conducting  a  Christian  edu- 
cational and  missionary  program,  they  seek  to  develop  their 
members  in  Christian  living  and  action. 

A  few  years  ago,  feeling  the  need  of  a  closer  unity  among 
the  Woman's  Societies  of  Latin  America,  the  Methodist  women 
there  founded  the  Latin  American  Confederation  of  Methodist 
Women.  Although  this  is  a  branch  of  the  World  Federation 
of  Methodist  Women,  the  Societies  of  Latin  American  coun- 
tries constitute  separate  units  in  the  federation.  At  meetings 
of  the  confederation,  representatives  of  the  various  countries 
have  framed  policies  and  programs  and  encouraged  each  other 
in  the  work.  Every  meeting  has  been  a  triumph  of  well-laid 
plans  and  a  demonstration  of  loyalty  to  the  Woman's  Society 
of  Christian  Service.  Most  of  the  delegates  have  traveled  great 
distances  to  attend  these  gatherings,  but  they  have  been  well 
repaid.  As  reports  have  been  heard  from  the  various  countries, 
a  story  of  constant  increase  in  membership  and  funds  and  Chris- 
tian activities  has  been  unfolded. 
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In  Brazil  a  Society  which  gave  $7.50  one  year,  gave  $150.00 
the  next  year.  The  Brazilian  women  place  great  emphasis  on 
making  personal  calls,  and  some  Societies  reported  more  than 
one  hundred  calls  every  month,  their  purpose  being  "more  lives 
for  Christ." 

In  Cuba,  Methodist  women  decided  to  raise  their  money 
by  the  "talent"  method,  and  so  enthusiastically  have  they  worked 
at  this  that  now  they  are  paying  the  entire  salary  of  one  Chris- 
tian worker,  a  seminary  graduate,  and  half  the  salary  of  another. 
They  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  will  support  not 
one  and  a  half  but  several  Cuban  missionaries. 

The  treasurer  of  the  Latin  American  Confederation  re- 
ports that  she  is  receiving  funds  from  eight  different  countries 
and  that  one  missionary  is  being  supported  in  Bolivia  and  one 
in  Chile.    So  the  work  grows. 

To  the  meeting  of  the  World  Federation  of  Methodist 
Women  held  in  Berkeley,  California,  in  1952,  came  delegates 
from  Cuba,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile,  Uruguay,  and 
Bolivia.  It  was  this  meeting  which  elected  Mrs.  Otilia  de 
Oliveira  Chaves  of  Brazil  president  of  the  federation,  an  honor 
well  deserved  by  this  gracious,  devoted  Methodist  woman. 

Discussion  Starters 

1.  Dr.  George  Howard  says,  "Latin  America  has  been 
called  Christianity's  most  ghastly  failure."    Why? 

2.  The  Woman's  Division  of  Christian  Service  has  put 
large  sums  of  money  into  educational  plants  in  Latin  America. 
Wherein  has  this  been  wise? 

3.  Should  there  be  a  change  in  the  policy  of  missionaries 
working  more  in  cities  than  in  rural  areas  in  South  America? 

4.  What  has  caused  Protestantism  to  grow  rapidly  in 
Brazil  and  in  Mexico? 

5.  Explain  the  Latin  American  Confederation  of  Meth- 
odist Women. 

6.  How  can  Christian  North  Americans  best  implement 
the  good-neighbor  policy? 
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"Faced  with  the  problem  of  obtaining  a  president  for  the  new 
organization,  they  turned  to  the  Christian  woman  in  the  White 
House,  Mrs.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes." 
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CHAPTER     SEVEN 


BEGINNINGS  AND 
GROWTH  IN  NATIONAL 

MISSIONS 


About  ten  years  after  the  forming  of  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  organized.  It  happened 
in  this  wise: 

Following  the  war  between  the  states,  and  the  freeing 
of  the  slaves,  Methodist  women  became  concerned  because 
there  were  so  few  opportunities  for  Negro  children  to  receive 
an  education,  and  they  knew  that  no  people  could  rise  far 
without  schooling.  A  call  for  help  came  from  Mrs.  Joseph  C. 
Hartzell,  whose  husband,  a  young  pastor  in  New  Orleans,  later 
became  Bishop  Hartzell.  With  funds  which  Mrs.  Hartzell 
raised,  four  missionaries  were  employed,  and  eight  schools  were 
started  under  the  aegis  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society.  This  was 
a  heavy  load  for  Mrs.  Hartzell  to  carry,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  her  health  began  to  break.  But  just  then  relief  came. 
Women,  awakened  to  action  by  this  situation,  met  in  Cincinnati 
following  the  1880  meeting  of  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  organized  the  Woman's  Home 
Missionary  Society.  Faced  with  the  problem  of  obtaining  a 
president  for  the  new  organization,  they  turned  to  the  Christian 
woman  in  the  White  House,  Mrs.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  She 
accepted  the  position,  and  the  society  began  its  work  of  Chris- 
tian service. 

It  is  not  strange  that  work  was  first  begun  among  the 
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Negroes  of  the  South.  While  slavery  existed,  many  Southern 
women  had  sought  to  bring  the  Christian  message  to  their 
slaves,  and  in  some  places  little  Sunday  schools  had  been  started 
for  the  children,  but  it  was  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  that  opened  day 
schools  among  the  children  of  the  freed  slaves. 

In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  the  home  mis- 
sionary work  of  the  women  began  in  this  way: 

Pioneers  were  pushing  westward,  and  with  them  went 
pioneer  preachers.  Sometimes  these  frontier  parsons  and  their 
families  had  to  live  in  tents  or  dugouts.  There  was  great  need 
for  parsonages,  for  furnishings,  and  even  for  clothes  for  these 
courageous  leaders.  Miss  Lucinda  Helm,  daughter  of  an  ex- 
governor  of  Kentucky,  heard  of  the  needs  and  went  to  the 
church  fathers  to  see  how  the  women  could  help.  They  drafted 
a  plan  for  a  woman's  department  of  church  extension,  and  in 
1886  this  department  was  created.  In  1890  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  gave  to  this 
organized  group  of  women  the  name  of  the  Woman's  Parsonage 
and  Home  Mission  Society,  and  the  field  of  endeavor  was  en- 
larged to  include  other  home  missions  projects. 

In  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  the  Woman's  Home 
Missionary  Society  was  organized  in  1893,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety. Facing  the  need  of  mountain  people,  the  women  founded 
the  Alvan  Drew  School  in  Pine  Ridge,  Kentucky,  for  boys  and 
girls,  a  school  that  through  the  years  has  proved  its  usefulness. 
The  Methodist  Protestant  Church  led  the  way  in  the  union 
of  the  missionary  concerns  of  the  church,  for  in  1928  all  its 
missionary  interests  were  united  in  one  Board  of  Missions. 

GROWING  RESPONSIBILITIES 

As  Methodist  women  came  to  know  the  sore  spots  in 
America,  their  sense  of  responsibility  grew.    They  saw  a  need 
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among  minority  groups  that  had  not  been  assimilated  into  the 
American  life.  They  saw  the  lack  of  opportunity  that  made  life 
poor  and  meager  among  the  Indians,  among  the  Orientals,  and 
among  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  settlers  who  had  retreated  to  the 
Southern  mountains  as  the  population  grew.  In  fact,  they  saw 
need — physical,  mental,  and  spiritual — in  all  sections,  and  as 
true  daughters  of  the  church  they  girded  themselves  to  meet 
this  need.  Through  the  years  schools,  hospitals,  homes,  Chris- 
tian social  centers,  and  rural  projects  were  established,  and 
deaconesses  and  home  missionaries  were  trained  and  sent  out 
to  serve.  Methodist  women  had  the  same  understanding  of  the 
work  to  be  done  as  had  John  Wesley  when  he  sent  missionary 
preachers  from  England  to  America.  The  founder  of  Meth- 
odism wrote  to  one  of  these  young  men,  George  Shadford,  as 
follows : 

"Dear  George, — The  time  is  arrived  for  you  to 
embark  for  America.  ...  I  let  you  loose,  George,  on 
the  great  continent  of  America.  Publish  your  message 
in  the  open  face  of  the  sun,  and  do  all  the  good  you 
can.    I  am,  dear  George, 

Yours  affectionately, 

John  Wesley."1 

So,  too,  were  the  women  "let  loose"  on  the  great  continent 
of  America  to  serve  "for  the  love  of  Christ  and  in  His  name." 

As  home  missions  work  has  grown  and  developed  through 
the  years,  so  has  the  concept  of  missions  broadened.  This  is  true 
in  foreign  missions  and  is  equally  true  in  home  missions.  The 
motive  has  never  changed — the  motive  expressed  as  "Love  your 
neighbor" — but  the  methods  and  program  have  expanded.  At 
first  the  idea  of  relief-giving  predominated.  Now  that  has  been 
enlarged  to  include  concern  for  better  housing,  for  playgrounds, 


1  Wade  Crawford  Barclay,  History  of  Methodist  Missions.  (New 
York:  The  Board  of  Missions  and  Church  Extension  of  The  Meth- 
odist Church,  1949),  I,  24.    Used  by  permission. 
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for  educational  opportunities.    "It  is  better  to  build  boys  than 
to  mend  men." 

CHANGING  METHODS 

Methods,  too,  have  changed.  More  and  more  the  help  and 
cooperation  of  the  people  themselves  are  sought.  The  purpose 
is  to  work  together  to  better  conditions  and  to  build  a  good 
community.  The  emphases  are  on  cooperating  with  those  con- 
cerned, rather  than  giving  to  them,  and  on  securing  wide  par- 
ticipation on  the  part  of  the  people  themselves.  In  this  way 
leaders  are  developed,  and  always  the  aim  of  the  deaconess  or 
other  Christian  worker  is  "to  work  herself  out  of  a  job."  In 
many  instances  this  has  come  about,  and  men  and  women  who 
have  acquired  the  desire  to  serve  and  who  have  been  trained  in 
leadership  in  mission  schools  and  other  centers  have  become 
workers,  and  sometimes  heads  of  institutions  of  the  Woman's 
Division.  Then  the  deaconess  or  home  missionary  thus  relieved 
has  assumed  another  task. 

Closely  allied  with  this  development  is  the  growing  con- 
viction that  as  situations  change,  the  character  of  Woman's 
Division  institutions  must  always  be  subject  to  change.  The 
program  must  be  flexible,  to  match  the  mobility  of  people  and 
conditions.  It  may  be  wise  to  close  certain  institutions,  dearly 
loved  as  they  are,  because  they  have  largely  outgrown  their 
usefulness,  and  put  the  money  and  personnel  into  other  projects 
where  greater  needs  and  opportunities  are  emerging. 

The  spirit  of  unity  has  grown  within  our  denomination, 
especially  since  unification.  For  convenience  and  efficiency  in 
administration,  the  missionary  work  of  the  Woman's  Division 
is  divided  into  a  foreign  and  a  home  department,  but  Methodist 
women  are  realizing  that  there  is  no  division  in  missions.  When 
Puerto  Rico  is  "home"  missions  territory,  and  Cuba  is  "foreign," 
how  can  anyone  imagine  that  there  is  a  gulf  between  the  two? 

This  spirit  of  unity  extends  into  interdenominational  work. 
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More  and  more  there  is  united  effort  with  other  denominational 
groups  working  for  home  missions.  Today  the  Woman's  Division 
shares  in  important  work  of  the  Division  of  Home  Missions  of 
the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A. 
Through  the  World  Day  of  Prayer,  United  Church  Women 
cooperate  in  work  for  agricultural  migratory  families  in  twenty- 
five  states,  Christian  education  in  fourteen  government  Indian 
schools  in  the  United  States  and  Alaska,  church  and  community 
work  among  Indians  in  industrial  centers,  work  among  rural 
Negroes  in  the  U.S.A.  and  farm  families  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Another  welcome  phase  of  united  effort  is  the  growing  co- 
operation between  civic  and  religious  organizations.  Commu- 
nity chests  are  an  example  of  this.  This  concern  of  the  state, 
the  city,  or  the  country  for  the  individual  is  good,  for  if  welfare, 
health,  agricultural,  and  educational  agencies  assume  major 
responsibility  for  the  various  needs  of  people  who  must  have 
help,  missionary  groups  can  enter  new  fields  where  needs  are 
unmet.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  services  which  the 
Woman's  Division  can  render  is  to  pioneer  in  untouched  areas — 
not  to  engage  in  the  same  type  of  program  that  social  and  wel- 
fare organizations  conduct,  but  to  discover  how  best  to  bring 
to  every  person  the  fullness  of  life  which  Christ  defined  as 
"more  abundant." 

PERSONNEL   REQUIREMENTS 

An  important  development  that  is  resulting  in  more  effective 
work  being  done  by  the  workers  of  the  Woman's  Division  is 
the  increased  emphasis  on  adequate  training  and  educational 
background.  Now  the  worker  is  a  college  graduate.  According 
to  the  work  she  is  to  do,  she  receives  specialized  training  in 
Bible,  in  sociology,  in  religious  education,  in  social  group  work. 
Probably  she  is  a  graduate  of  National  College  for  Christian 
Workers  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  or  Scarritt  College  in  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee.    She  may  be  a  graduate  of  National  College 
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and  also  have  a  graduate  degree  from  Scarritt.  Often  a  worker 
of  the  Woman's  Division  is  a  deaconess  or  home  missionary, 
but  whether  she  is  or  not,  the  ideal  of  service  is  hers. 

In  both  home  and  foreign  missions  the  need  is  for  more 
personnel.  Numberless  opportunities  face  the  Woman's  Divi- 
sion. They  cannot  be  met  because  too  few  young  women  have 
answered  the  call  to  service  in  the  church.  Financial  resources 
of  the  division  have  increased  far  more  rapidly  than  resources 
of  personnel. 

One  of  the  home  missions  experts  in  this  country  has  called 
the  workers  in  home  missions  the  "shock  troops  of  the  Church." 
Often  they  make  the  first  impact  in  difficult  situations  and 
open  the  way  for  a  developing  Christian  life  and  church.  They 
are  not  only  "shock  troops";  they  are  also  builders  of  peace 
and  good  will.  What  career  could  be  more  challenging  to  the 
Christian  young  man  or  young  woman  who  wishes  to  help  build 
a  peaceful  world? 

The  Department  of  Work  in  Home  Fields  of  the  Woman's 
Division  of  Christian  Service  comprises  the  Commission  on 
Deaconess  Work,  the  educational  institutions,  social  welfare 
and  medical  work,  town  and  country  work,  and  urban  work. 

Discussion  Starters 

i.  What  were  the  conditions  that  led  to  the  undertaking 
of  home  missions  work  by  Methodist  women? 

2.  As  years  have  passed,  how  have  methods  and  emphases 
of  home  missions  work  changed?  What  is  the  most  significant 
change  ? 

3.  What  is  the  greatest  need  in  this  work?  How  can 
Christian  women  help  meet  it? 
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CHAPTER     EIGHT 


DEACONESS  WORK 


Some  time  ago  Dr.  Henry  Hitt  Crane  preached  a  sermon 
on  the  topic  "Where  Mary  and  Martha  Are  One."  The  sermon 
lifted  up  the  entire  work  of  the  Woman's  Society  of  Christian 
Service,  but  the  phrase  "Where  Mary  and  Martha  Are  One" 
may  be  applied  especially  to  the  work  of  deaconesses. 

The  deaconess  movement  began  a  long,  long  time  ago. 
Perhaps  the  first  deaconess  was  Phoebe,  "a  helper  of  many," 
as  Paul  describes  her.  Later  in  the  history  of  the  Church  we 
read  of  the  "Damsels  of  Charity,"  deaconesses  in  act  if  not 
in  name. 

The  modern  deaconess  movement  was  instituted  in  Kaisers- 
werth,  Germany,  by  a  Lutheran  pastor,  Theodore  Fleidner. 
On  a  trip  to  England  he  met  and  was  greatly  influenced  by  the 
Quaker,  Elizabeth  Frye,  who  had  begun  her  campaign  for 
prison  reform.  Returning  to  Germany,  he  and  his  wife  founded 
the  Order  of  Deaconesses. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1874,  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Bremen  adopted  the  plan.  Soon  it  was  introduced  into  the 
United  States  by  two  Methodist  women,  Lucy  Rider  Meyer 
and  Jane  Bancroft.  The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and — some  years  later — the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  made  the 
deaconess  office  a  part  of  Methodist  polity. 

Although  at  first  all  deaconesses  in  Europe  were  nurses 
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and  are  predominantly  so  today,  in  America  they  went  into 
different  branches  of  service.  Indeed,  almost  any  type  of  Chris- 
tian service  not  requiring  full  clergy  rights  is  open  to  the  dea- 
coness. It  may  be  Christian  education,  in  which  field  she  may 
serve  in  a  city  church,  a  rural  parish,  a  school  or  college.  It 
may  be  educational  work  in  a  mission  school  maintained  for 
Spanish-speaking  children,  for  mountain  children,  for  Negroes, 
for  American  Indians,  for  Orientals,  or  for  other  groups.  It 
may  be  medical  work,  in  which  the  deaconess  serves  as  a  nurse 
in  a  hospital,  clinic,  school,  home,  or  settlement.  It  may  be 
social  work  in  a  community  center  or  in  a  child-care  center,  in 
homes  for  children  or  for  employed  young  women.  Perhaps 
she  will  serve  a  rural  community  or  mining  town.  She  may  do 
administrative  work  in  a  hospital,  a  college,  an  elementary  or 
secondary  school,  a  community  center,  or  a  home. 

There  are  approximately  600  deaconesses  in  active  service 
in  The  Methodist  Church,  including  some  in  interdenomina- 
tional work.  Almost  300  serve  in  projects  of  the  Woman's 
Division.  About  120  serve  in  local  churches,  and  160  serve  in 
other  agencies  of  The  Methodist  Church. 

The  European  deaconesses  receive  their  training  in  the 
Mother-House,  where  they  live  and  from  which  they  go  out  to 
serve.  In  the  United  States,  Methodist  deaconesses  must  have 
a  bachelor's  degree  and  take  specialized  training  before  being 
commissioned.  Many  deaconesses  are  graduates  of  National 
College  for  Christian  Workers  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and 
many  have  studied  at  Scarritt  College  in  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
Some  have  degrees  from  both  schools. 

Although  some  deaconesses  live  in  deaconess  homes  in  a 
few  cities,  many  others  live  in  the  schools,  settlement  houses, 
and  other  institutions  in  which  they  work.  Still  others  have 
apartments  away  from  their  work. 

When  the  deaconess  movement  began  in  Methodist  groups 
in  America,  these  workers,  as  did  deaconesses  in  Europe,  wore 
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a  garb — a  black  dress,  usually  with  white  collar  and  cuffs,  and 
a  little  black  bonnet  with  crisp  white  ties.  Now  there  are  few 
in  our  country  who  wear  the  garb,  which  is  no  longer  prescribed 
by  General  Conference. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  DEACONESS  MOVEMENT 

The  General  Conference  of  1952  made  numerous  changes 
affecting  the  deaconess  movement,  although  the  administration 
of  the  work  was  retained  within  the  framework  of  the  Woman's 
Division.  The  Bureau  of  Deaconess  Work  was  changed  to 
Commission  on  Deaconess  Work,  which  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing persons:  one  bishop  chosen  by  the  Council  of  Bishops; 
four  persons  from  each  jurisdiction  chosen  by  the  jurisdiction 
deaconess  association,  two  of  whom  shall  be  deaconess  members 
of  the  association,  one  a  minister  of  the  jurisdiction,  and  one 
the  president  of  the  jurisdiction  Woman's  Society  of  Christian 
Service ;  three  representatives  of  the  Woman's  Division  of 
Christian  Service  chosen  by  the  division;  one  representative  of 
the  Board  of  Pensions;  one  representative  of  the  Board  of  Hos- 
pitals and  Homes;  one  representative  of  the  General  Board  of 
Education ;  the  secretary  of  the  Interboard  Committee  on  Chris- 
tian Vocations;  one  missionary  personnel  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Missions;  and  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Commission  on 
Deaconess  Work.  It  is  evident  that  the  membership  is  widely 
representative. 

There  is  now  a  closer  relationship  than  formerly  between 
the  deaconess  and  the  local  church  and  the  deaconess  and  the 
annual  conference.  The  deaconess  candidate  must  be  recom- 
mended by  her  own  quarterly  conference  and  by  the  annual 
conference  deaconess  board.  As  a  deaconess,  she  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  official  board  and  the  quarterly  conference  of  her 
own  church  and  the  annual  conference  deaconess  board.  She 
shall  be  seated  at  the  sessions  of  the  annual  conference  with 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  but  without  vote.    Surely  that  is  a  step 
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forward!    Her  appointment  is  read  by  the  bishop  presiding  at 
the  annual  conference. 

THE  DEACONESS  DESCRIBED 

Just  what  sort  of  person  is  a  deaconess?  The  1952  General 
Conference  defined  the  term  deaconess  as  follows: 

A  woman  who  has  been  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
devote  herself  to  Christlike  service  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Church,  and  who,  having  met  the  require- 
ments prescribed  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Missionary 
Personnel,  including  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year 
of  probation,  has  been  duly  licensed,  consecrated,  and 
commissioned  by  a  bishop. 

The  requirements  prescribed  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Missionary  Personnel  are: 

To  become  a  deaconess  a  young  woman  must  have 
a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college,  having 
completed  courses  in  the  Bible  as  well  as  in  the  liberal 
arts.  In  addition,  a  deaconess  must  have  adequate 
professional  preparation,  preferably  on  the  graduate 
level,  for  the  specialized  field  in  which  she  wishes  to 
serve. 

Personal  qualifications  should  include  a  sincere 
commitment  to  Christ  and  his  way  of  life,  an  under- 
standing of  the  Bible  and  of  Christian  ethics,  a  win- 
some personality,  creative  ability,  leadership  qualities, 
a  love  for  people,  a  sense  of  humor,  capacity  to  see  the 
point  of  view  of  others,  ability  to  work  with  people, 
emotional  stability,  and  good  health. 

The  standard  is  high ! 

Perhaps  an  incident  that  took  place  at  the  Convocation 
of  Deaconesses  held  in  Kansas  City  in  April,  1951,  throws  light 
on  still  another  characteristic  of  deaconesses,  world  vision.  Here 
an  offering  was  taken  for  the  advance  of  the  work,  an  offering 
amounting  to  over  one  thousand  dollars.    The  deaconesses  de- 
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cided  that  it  should  be  sent  to  Brazil,  as  the  Methodist  Church 
of  Brazil  had  voted  to  establish  a  deaconess  movement.  Near 
the  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  the  Woman's  Division  has  an  excellent 
school  for  the  training  of  Christian  workers.  To  this  institute, 
where  the  first  deaconesses  of  the  Brazilian  church  are  receiving 
their  training,  the  money  went,  to  further  the  training  of  efficient 
Christian  workers. 

Often  the  question  is  asked,  "What  salary  does  a  deaconess 
receive?"  The  approved  minimum  salary  is  one  hundred  dollars 
per  month  in  cash,  plus  board  and  room,  flat  laundry,  and 
utilities.  No  maximum  is  set.  All  deaconesses  in  Woman's 
Division  projects  receive  at  least  the  minimum  salary.  The 
salary  of  the  deaconess  is  provided  by  the  employing  agency. 
It  is  expected  that  it  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing 
standards  for  professional  work  in  the  area  where  the  dea- 
coness serves. 

The  deaconess  participates  in  a  retirement  plan  to  which 
she  contributes  a  small  amount  annually.  The  Woman's  Division 
or  other  employing  agency  also  contributes  to  this  fund  annually. 
The  deaconess  is  eligible  for  participation  in  the  Federal  Social 
Security  program. 

THE  COMMISSION'S  WORK 

From  the  description  of  the  function  of  the  deaconess,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Commission  on  Deaconess  Work  is  related 
to  all  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Work  in  Home  Fields. 

"Deaconess  work"  is  an  inclusive  term  embody- 
ing the  many  types  of  work  done  by  deaconesses,  as 
"ministerial"  work  includes  the  variety  of  services 
performed  by  a  minister.1 

The  commission  is  concerned  with  the  welfare  and  effec- 
tiveness of  deaconesses  as  a  group.    It  does  not  supervise  the 


1  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the   Woman's  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Service,  p.  20. 
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actual  work  of  the  deaconess  and  it  does  not  administer  projects. 
It  is  concerned  also  with  the  recruitment  of  deaconesses. 
When  the  movement  started  in  the  United  States,  there  were 
many  young  women  who  volunteered  for  service.  Later,  as 
women  went  into  industry,  business,  and  the  professions  more 
generally,  the  number  applying  for  deaconess  work  decreased. 
However,  as  the  status  of  the  deaconess  has  improved,  there  has 
been  an  upward  trend,  and  an  increasing  number  of  young 
women  of  superior  ability  are  now  entering  the  service  of  the 
church  as  deaconesses. 

THE  US-2  PLAN 

One  of  the  methods  of  recruitment  has  been  the  U.S.-2 
plan.  This  is  similar  to  the  plan  of  sending  three-year-term 
missionaries  into  the  foreign  field.  In  the  U.S.-2  plan,  the 
candidate  who  has  an  A.B.  degree  serves  for  two  years  in  a 
home  missions  project  on  an  experimental  basis.  If  she  decides 
that  is  the  work  to  which  she  wishes  to  give  her  life,  she  takes 
further  training  and  after  acceptance  is  commissioned  a  dea- 
coness, having  fulfilled  the  required  probation  through  her  serv- 
ice as  a  U.S.-2. 

These  U.S.-2's  are  having  many  experiences.  Listen  to 
this  letter  from  one  who  worked  in  Alabama: 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  that  I'm  doing 
is  teaching  a  forty-year-old  woman  to  read.  I'm  using 
Frank  Laubach's  materials.  Since  she  had  to  help 
gather  all  the  cotton  and  corn  before  we  could  start, 
I've  only  given  her  three  lessons.  After  a  Monday 
afternoon  lesson  she  said,  "People  just  don't  know 
how  much  it  means  to  be  able  to  look  at  words  now 
and  know  what  they  mean."  Things  like  this  add  a 
new  joy  and  thrill  to  my  work.  I'm  also  giving  piano 
lessons  to  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  preachers.  A  rural 
worker  must  be  a  " Jack-of-all-trades" !  2 


2  June  Manley,   World  Outlook,  February,   1953,  p.   3. 
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Some  U.S.-2's  are  working  in  schools  of  the  Woman's 
Division,  some  in  community  houses,  some  in  rural  areas,  others 
in  children's  homes  and  other  institutions.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
after  these  preliminary  two  years  some  of  these  U.S.-2's  are 
deciding  on  deaconess  work  as  their  lifetime  service.  There  are 
other  candidates  who  do  not  need  the  two-year  period  to  help 
in  their  decision.  They  have  felt  definitely  called  of  God  to 
this  service  and  as  soon  as  they  have  completed  their  preparation, 
including  probation,  are  ready  for  the  commissioning,  consecra- 
tion, and  licensing  by  a  bishop. 

NEW  SERVICE  TECHNIQUES 

New  techniques  for  better  service  are  being  studied  con- 
stantly. In  1950  Miss  Grace  Thatcher  spent  her  sabbatical 
year  in  England  studying  and  working  in  institutions  of  the 
English  Methodist  Church.  Later  Miss  Helen  Mandelbaum, 
another  deaconess,  participated  in  an  exchange  plan  under 
which  she  went  to  England  to  work  while  an  English  settle- 
ment worker  came  to  the  United  States. 

Miss   Mandelbaum  wrote: 

I  was  in  the  East  End  of  London,  near  the  Isle 
of  Dogs,  for  over  four  months  and  have  been  in  the 
provincial  city  of  Sheffield  for  the  past  five  months. 

At  both  places  I  served  on  the  regular  staff  of  the 
agencies,  met  board  members,  talked  to  various  age 
groups  about  America,  and,  most  important,  worked 
and  played  with  people  as  they  lived  day  by  day.  .  .  . 

These  months  of  work  on  English  staffs  have 
given  me  an  insight  that  I  hope  will  make  me  a  more 
understanding  person,  a  better  Christian,  and  surely 
one  who  can  interpret  another  country  to  Americans 
on  the  level  of  the  "man  on  the  street." 

A  few  deaconesses  have  taken  their  sabbatical  year  to  work 
in  a  Woman's  Division  institution  in  a  foreign  field.  One  of 
these,    Miss    Evelyn    Berry,    from    Paine    College,    Augusta, 
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Georgia,  went  to  Isabella  Thoburn  College  in  India,  where 
she  served  part  time  on  the  college  staff  in  the  departments  of 
physical  education  and  philosophy.  She  remained  in  Lucknow 
an  additional  year  to  obtain  her  doctor's  degree  from  Lucknow 
University  and  again  taught  in  the  college.  Others  are  Miss 
Oscie  Sanders,  who  went  from  Sue  Bennett  College,  London, 
Kentucky,  to  teach  for  a  year  in  Colegio  Americano,  Porto 
Alegre,  Brazil,  and  Miss  Ruth  Bartholomew  of  Paine  College, 
who  taught  for  a  year  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  Miss  Julia 
Titus,  principal  of  Allen  High  School,  who  also  taught  for  a 
year  in  Southern  Rhodesia. 

In  Europe  a  religious  movement,  The  Inner  Mission,  has 
as  its  purpose  the  evangelization  of  the  millions  of  members  of 
the  State  churches  who  are  uncommitted  to  the  Christian  life. 
Much  of  the  strength  of  the  movement  is  in  its  corps  of  dea- 
conesses, whose  vow  of  service  begins  in  this  way: 

What  is  my  will  ? 

To  serve. 

Whom  shall  I  serve? 

The  Lord  and  his  poor. 

And  what  is  my  reward  ? 

I  serve  neither  for  reward  nor  thanks, 

But  from  gratitude  and  love. 

This  is  my  only  reward. 

"I  serve  neither  for  reward  nor  thanks,  but  from  gratitude 
and  love"  is  the  unofficial  motto  of  all  deaconesses. 

With  the  status  of  the  deaconess  raised,  with  educational 
requirements  advanced,  and  with  new  methods  of  training 
adopted,  an  increasing  number  of  young  women  are  answering 
the  call  of  God  and  entering  the  service  of  the  church  as 
"helpers  of  many." 

Discussion  Starters 

i.  If  you  were  asked  to  describe  the  work  of  a  deaconess, 
how  would  you  do  it  in  three  sentences? 
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2.  Can  you  list  the  changes  affecting  deaconesses  made  by 
the  1952  General  Conference? 

3.  The  church  needs  more  deaconesses  and  home  mission- 
aries. How  would  you  try  to  recruit  them?   (Suggest  five  ways.) 
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CHAPTER    NINE 

EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


EMPHASIS  ON  CHARACTER 

Over  an  arch  in  the  auditorium  of  a  high  school  is  this 
motto :  "Character  Is  the  First  Aim  of  Education."  Dr.  Lucius 
H.  Bugbee,  at  one  time  editor  of  church-school  publications  of 
The  Methodist  Church,  quotes  this  statement  and  goes  on  to  say: 

Formerly  we  defined  education  in  terms  of  ac- 
cumulated knowledge  and  skills.  More  recently  we 
have  become  aware  of  a  missing  link  between  education 
and  character.  Clever  knaves  and  intelligent  rascals 
are  not  assets  to  society.  What  youth  learns  from  the 
educational  process  is  not  as  important  as  what  youth 
becomes  as  a  result  of  education.1 

This  is  the  belief  of  the  Woman's  Division  of  Christian 
Service  and  the  basis  of  its  educational  work.  The  Woman's 
Division  has  schools  for  Negroes,  for  Navajo  children,  for 
Southern  youth,  for  Spanish-speaking  students,  and  for  other 
groups.  It  also  helps  provide  Christian  guidance  for  Methodist 
students  in  state  universities  and  colleges.  It  supports  one  col- 
lege for  training  Christian  workers  and  helps  in  the  support  of 
a  second. 


1  September,  1940,  The  Church  School  Journal,  cover  page. 
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OBJECTIVES 

In  all  this  work,  the  Woman's  Division  has  certain  ob- 
jectives, which  stated  simply  are  as  follows: 

i.  To  help  provide  educational  opportunities  for  children 
and  young  people 

2.  To  develop  Christian  character 

3.  To  create  interracial  understanding 

4.  To  help  provide  trained  Christian  leaders  for  com- 
munity and  church  life. 

5.  To  train  young  women  for  full-time  Christian  service 

6.  To  strengthen  the  evangelical  church  through  day  schools 

Many  of  the  schools  serve  more  than  one  of  these  objectives, 
as  we  shall  see  when  we  become  acquainted  with  them.  One 
would  like  to  tell  of  each  school  in  detail,  but  obviously  that 
cannot  be  done.  Only  certain  characteristic  features  can  be 
pointed  out. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  NEGROES 

The  schools  for  Negro  children  and  youth  were  the  first 
to  be  established  by  Methodist  women  here  in  America.  Since 
those  early  days  the  schools  have  improved  constantly  in  build- 
ings and  equipment  and  in  their  educational  program.  Of  the 
ten  educational  institutions  for  Negro  youth  forming  a  part 
of  the  educational  work  of  the  Woman's  Division,  six  are 
maintained  in  cooperation  with  other  boards  and  agencies. 

Colleges 

Clark  College,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  is  part  of  the  Atlanta 
University  System  for  Negroes,  which  includes  Morehouse 
College,  Morris  Brown  College,  and  Spelman  College.  The 
Woman's  Division  has  a  special  interest  in  the  dormitory  for 
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women  at  Clark,  Merner  Hall,  as  well  as  in  the  home  economics 
department  in  Thayer  Hall.  The  Merrill  J.  Holmes  dormitory 
also  was  furnished  by  the  division. 

Clark  specializes  in  training  for  leadership — through  the 
student  council,  the  women's  cabinet,  and  dormitory  governing 
bodies.  To  focus  attention  on  this  emphasis,  the  graduating  class 
tries  its  hand  at  running  the  school  for  one  day,  Senior  Day. 

Gammon  Theological  Seminary,  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
is  affiliated  with  the  General  Board  of  Education  of  The  Meth- 
odist Church.  However,  the  Woman's  Division  has  a  limited 
number  of  scholarships  for  women  students  at  the  seminary — 
women  who  expect  to  become  religious  education  directors  or 
to  serve  in  other  areas  of  church  work,  possibly  in  Bethlehem 
Centers  or  as  foreign  missionaries.  Often  the  wife  of  a  Gammon 
student  takes  seminary  courses,  thus  fitting  herself  to  share  more 
effectively  in  her  husband's  work. 

Paine  College,  Augusta,  Georgia,  a  coeducational 
school,  is  a  union  institution  maintained  by  the  Colored  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  and  The  Methodist  Church.  It  is 
located  in  a  cotton-farming  section  where  the  Negro  population 
is  about  four  hundred  thousand.  Paine  has  an  enrollment  of 
over  five  hundred  students  who  are  preparing  for  rural  work, 
teaching,  and  the  ministry.  Over  ten  thousand  students  have 
passed  through  the  school,  and  it  has  turned  out  many  noted 
Negro  leaders.  Faculty  and  students  are  contributing  largely 
to  interracial  understanding.  In  fact,  Paine  has  been  called 
"a  laboratory  for  the  improvement  of  race  relations." 

In  Paine  College  centers  the  Faith  Cabin  Library  project, 
which  was  started  and  is  carried  on  by  Professor  William 
Buffington.  As  a  boy  he  wanted  to  do  something  to  help  his 
Negro  friends,  but  he  had  only  ten  cents.  What  could  he  do? 
After  much  thought  he  bought  five  postage  stamps  and  wrote 
five  letters,  asking  for  books.  He  received  only  one  reply,  but 
with  it  some  books.    How  the  idea  grew  and  spread,  how  books 
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came  pouring  in,  and  little  cabin  libraries  were  built  to  house 
the  books,  is  a  romantic  story  of  faith  plus  works.  There  are 
now  over  seventy  of  these  little  libraries  in  connection  with  the 
rural  Negro  public  schools  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 

Rust  College,  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi,  is  supported 
mainly  by  the  General  Board  of  Education,  but  the  Woman's 
Division  of  Christian  Service  shares  the  support  to  a  small 
degree.  In  early  days  the  women  of  the  church  maintained  a 
dormitory  for  the  girls  of  Rust  and  supported  the  home  eco- 
nomics department.  Later  this  dormitory  was  turned  over  to 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  women  helped  underwrite  the 
budget  of  the  college.  This  school  is  particularly  for  rural  stu- 
dents. On  the  campus  is  a  practice  cottage,  and  if  a  girl  selects 
home  economics  as  her  major,  she  lives  for  a  time  in  the  cottage 
where  she  learns  to  plan  meals,  cook  and  serve  for  the  cottage 
family,  and  keep  within  the  budget — all  this  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  home  economics  teacher. 

Bennett  College,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  is  one 
of  two  women's  colleges  for  Negroes  in  the  United  States  (the 
other  is  the  Baptist  Spelman  College,  founded  in  1926). 
Bennett  College  now  has  an  enrollment  limited  to  five  hun- 
dred. The  college  is  a  joint  project  of  the  General  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Woman's  Division  of  Christian  Service. 
Under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  David  D.  Jones,  it  has  become  a 
school  of  which  all  Methodism  is  proud.  Emphasizing  spiritual 
values,  it  has  graduated  students  who  have  become  homemakers, 
teachers,  social  workers,  librarians,  and  business  and  professional 
women.  Decade  by  decade  the  college  has  grown.  It  now  has 
twenty-three  buildings,  including  five  modern  dormitories,  well- 
equipped  science  and  classroom  buildings,  a  library,  a  chapel,  a 
gymnasium,  a  home  economics  practice  house,  and  a  student 
union  building  with  a  refectory  that  accommodates  the  entire 
student  body.  The  school  has  pioneered  in  nursery-school  work 
and  maintains  a  nursery  school  which  is  a  laboratory  for  train- 
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ing  students  in  the  principles  of  child  development.  Probably 
Bennett  College  has  become  better  known  to  Methodists  through 
its  unusually  fine  choral  group  than  in  any  other  way.  This  is 
but  one  of  the  many  campus  projects.  Combining,  as  it  does, 
high  scholastic  standards  with  training  in  gracious  living  and 
spiritual  development,  the  school  contributes  much  to  American 
education. 

Huston-Tillotson  College,  Austin,  Texas,  is  a  union 
institution  which  was  formed  in  1952  by  the  uniting  of  two 
colleges  less  than  a  mile  apart,  Samuel  Huston  College,  related 
to  the  Methodist  Board  of  Education,  and  Tillotson  College,  of 
the  Congregational  Church.  By  the  formation  of  one  college 
the  program  and  resources  of  these  schools  have  been  united. 
In  Texas  there  are  opproximately  600,000  Methodists,  and  of 
these  approximately  36,000  are  Negroes.  Of  these,  about  half 
(17,000)  are  in  the  area  served  by  Huston-Tillotson  College. 

For  many  years  Methodist  women  maintained  the  dormi- 
tory for  girls,  Eliza  Dee  Hall,  also  the  home  economics  depart- 
ment in  Samuel  Huston  College.  These  will  continue  as  projects 
of  the  Woman's  Division  in  the  union  institution. 

High  Schools 

Boylan-Haven   School,   Jacksonville,  Florida,   is   a 

junior-senior  high  school  for  Negro  girls.  A  large  number,  95 
per  cent  of  the  approximately  two  hundred  students,  go  on  to 
college  or  technical  school.  Connected  with  the  high  school  is 
a  kindergarten  of  about  forty  children  from  the  local  community. 
The  faculty  is  interracial,  and  the  teachers  live  and  work  to- 
gether. 

In  addition  to  regular  high-school  courses,  there  are  the 
usual  high-school  clubs:  dramatics,  garden,  newspaper,  Spanish, 
crafts,  and  glee  club. 

Allen  High  School,  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  is  a 
boarding  school  for  Negro  girls  in  the  mountains  of  western 
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North  Carolina.    When  it  was  started  in   1887,  the  superin- 
tendent stated  its  purpose  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  Allen  School  is  to  give  a  thorough, 
practical  Christian  education.  It  has  a  care  for  the 
health  of  every  student;  gives  careful  attention  to 
morals  and  manners;  provides  for  refined  social  cul- 
ture; and  aims  to  lead  the  students  to  a  personal  re- 
ligious faith  and  life.2 

The  same  purpose  holds  today,  even  though  it  may  not  be 
stated  in  the  precise  fashion  of  yesterday.  Besides  the  regular 
high-school  curriculum,  Allen  offers  courses  in  music,  home 
economics,  physical  education,  Bible,  typing,  and  shorthand,  and 
every  girl  is  given  supervision  in  homemaking. 

An  unusual  feature  that  creates  much  interest  is  the  award- 
ing of  the  Belle  Jones  Citizenship  Award.  This  is  given  to  a 
senior  who,  by  vote  of  the  staff  and  student  body,  measures 
up  to  the  qualifications  of  outstanding  Christian  citizenship. 
The  name  of  the  girl  earning  it  is  engraved  on  a  plaque  in  the 
front  hall.  To  the  "morals  and  manners"  of  the  early  days  is 
added  Christian  citizenship! 

Homes  and  Schools 

Sager-Brown  Home  and  Godman  School,  Baldwin, 
Louisiana,  is  the  only  home  in  our  church  for  orphaned  Negro 
children  and  children  from  broken  homes.  Here  sad  little 
youngsters  find  needed  care  and  understanding.  Living  in  the 
home  are  approximately  50  children,  and  attending  Godman 
School  as  day  pupils  are  120  from  Baldwin  and  surrounding 
territory.  The  home,  on  a  small  farm  of  thirty  acres,  is  located 
on  beautiful  Bayou  Teche,  not  far  from  the  place  made  famous 
by  Longfellow's  Evangeline.  The  all-Negro  staff  carefully 
supervises  all  the  activities  of  the  home  and  school  so  that  each 


2  From  the  leaflet  Opportunity,  published  by  the  Woman's  Division 
of  Christian   Service. 
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child  may  develop  normally  and  happily  despite  the  background 
from  which  he  comes. 

Browning  Home  and  Mather  Academy,  Camden, 
South  Carolina,  also  begun  in  1887,  nas  developed  into  a  junior 
and  senior  high  school  of  over  three  hundred  Negro  youth. 
The  school  gives  college  preparatory,  general,  and  vocational 
courses.  In  the  vocational  course,  the  boys  can  take  agriculture 
or  shop  work.  Some  of  them  who  want  to  be  chefs  or  tailors 
choose  cooking  or  sewing.  Through  the  agricultural  and  gar- 
dening courses,  the  students  help  provide  the  food  for  the  school. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  NAVAJO  CHILDREN 

Navajo  Methodist  Mission  School,  Farmington, 
New  Mexico,  is  the  only  Methodist  school  among  Navajos. 
Back  in  189 1  two  Methodist  missionaries  alighted  from  a  stage- 
coach in  the  San  Juan  Valley,  New  Mexico,  on  the  border  of 
the  Navajo  Reservation.  Here  in  the  desert  inhabited  with 
"rattlesnakes  and  wild  Indians"  they  pitched  a  tent  and  began 
their  work  of  visiting  in  the  homes,  teaching  the  women  spin- 
ning, weaving,  and  dyeing,  and  the  men  the  use  of  tools  and 
the  making  of  irrigation  ditches.  Treated  with  suspicion  at  first, 
they  gradually  won  their  way  and  began  teaching  the  children. 
In  January  of  1899,  a  boarding  school  was  opened  with  twelve 
students.  A  few  years  later  came  a  flood  which  washed  away  all 
the  buildings.  Despite  early  hostility,  fire,  and  flood,  the  school 
grew  until  today  there  are  sixteen  modern  buildings  on  a  beau- 
tiful, tree-shaded  campus,  a  small  part  of  the  one-hundred-acre 
irrigated  farm. 

This  state-accredited  school  has  courses  extending  from 
preschool  through  high  school.  It  has  an  enrollment  of  185 
boarding  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  and  a  staff  of  28,  with  Mr. 
Willard  P.  Bass  as  superintendent.  The  first  objective  of  the 
school  is  to  win  Navajo  youth  to  Christ  and  help  them  develop 
into  good  Christian  citizens. 
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There  is  also  an  extension  program  which  includes  a  com- 
munity center  and  boarding  school  for  over  fifty  pupils  at  Bisti, 
about  thirty-five  miles  away.  This  center  was  built  largely  in 
vacation  time  by  the  staff  of  the  Navajo  school. 

The  extension  program  also  includes  religious  education 
classes  at  a  government  school,  some  health-clinic  services  at 
four  reservation  centers,  and  religious  meetings  in  a  number  of 
communities.  There  are  vacation  Bible  schools  at  several  points, 
and  on  the  campus  of  the  Navajo  Methodist  Mission  School  is 
a  summer  school  for  children  who  are  kept  home  to  herd  sheep 
during  the  regular  school  year.  This  Shepherd's  School  has 
brought  to  children  living  hard,  isolated  lives  a  glimpse  into 
another  world.  They  are  given  instruction  in  many  practical 
subjects  as  well  as  in  the  usual  three  r's.  They  learn  Christian 
hymns  in  both  English  and  Navajo,  and  Bible  stories  told  by 
the  teachers  hold  their  absorbed  interest. 

We  speak  of  the  Indians  as  vanishing  Americans,  but  the 
Navajos  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  a  year,  and 
the  tribe  now  numbers  sixty-five  thousand.  While  the  average 
illiteracy  in  the  United  States  is  2.7  per  cent,  the  Navajos  are 
75  per  cent  illiterate,  simply  because  they  do  not  have  educational 
opportunities. 

Only  about  five  thousand  of  the  sixty-five  thousand  are 
Christians.  Said  a  former  superintendent  of  the  school,  "The 
hold  of  the  medicine  man  upon  these  people  is  still  so  strong 
and  Christian  mission  work  so  inadequate  that  even  now  pagan- 
ism among  them  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  Christianity."8 

Most  of  the  Navajos  live  as  their  grandfathers  lived,  in  one- 
room  hogans  for  families  of  ten  and  fifteen.  Many  still  sleep 
on  sheepskins  spread  on  dirt  floors.  It  is  not  strange  that  tubercu- 
losis is  the  scourge  of  the  Indian.    This  disease  causes  fifteen 


3  Mary  Beth  Littlejohn  in  Hoiv  Fare  the  First  Americans,  p.  10, 
published  by  the  Woman's  Division  of  Christian   Service. 


times  as  many  deaths  among  the  Navajos  as  in  the  country 
at  large. 

Some  advances  in  the  status  of  the  Indian  have  been  made. 
Indians  were  granted  citizenship  in  1924,  but  some  states, 
notably  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  did  not  give  voting  privi- 
leges until  1948. 

For  all  these  reasons  and  others,  the  school  at  Farmington 
is  of  major  importance,  for  it  is  a  center  from  which  education, 
health,  and  appreciation  of  spiritual  values  spread  among  the 
Navajos. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  SOUTHERN  YOUTH 

Colleges 

Sue  Bennett  College,  London,  Kentucky,  bears  the 
name  of  an  honored  woman  who  had  the  vision  to  see  a  need 
and  the  wisdom  to  plan  to  meet  that  need.  Back  in  the  1890's 
Miss  Bennett  became  concerned  over  the  dearth  of  schools  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  Kentucky.  The  concern  grew  into 
action,  but  Miss  Bennett  did  not  live  to  see  the  fulfillment  of 
her  dream,  the  dream  of  a  school  that  would  educate  boys  and 
girls  from  remote  rural  sections,  who  would  then  return  to  their 
communities  as  trained  leaders.  But  her  sister,  Miss  Belle  Harris 
Bennett,  shared  the  vision  and,  supported  by  women  of  like 
mind  and  granted  a  sizable  gift  by  the  town  of  London,  made 
the  school  a  reality.  First  it  was  a  high  school.  Later,  as  needs 
arose  and  opportunity  broadened,  the  school  enlarged  its  plant 
and  became  a  fully  accredited  junior  college.  Now,  as  Sue 
Bennett  College,  it  prepares  approximately  one  hundred  students 
for  teaching,  business,  and  rural  family  life — all  in  a  Christian 
atmosphere  that  aids  in  the  character  development  of  each  stu- 
dent. The  college  always  keeps  in  view  its  goal  of  training  for 
rural  service.  The  school  has  a  work-scholarship  program  which 
provides  financial  assistance;  in  fact,  every  student  is  expected 
to  share  in  this  work-service  to  the  college. 
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Pfeiffer    College,    Misenheimer,    North    Carolina, 

a  coeducational  college,  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  colleges  in 
The  Methodist  Church  because  of  the  gifts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Pfeiffer,  for  whom  the  college  was  named.  (Buildings 
at  other  institutions  also  bear  the  name  Pfeiffer  or  Merner — 
Mrs.  Pfeiffer's  maiden  name — because  of  the  gifts  of  the  Pfeif- 
fers.)  The  college  has  many  beautiful  buildings  of  colonial 
architecture  on  its  twenty-five-acre  campus.  The  majority  of 
the  students  come  from  the  mountain  sections  of  the  state  and 
from  the  mill  towns  of  the  area.  Many  of  the  students  work 
on  the  275-acre  farm  owned  by  the  school  or  on  the  campus, 
to  help  pay  their  tuition,  board,  and  room.  The  college,  with  an 
enrollment  of  203,  ranks  high  scholastically.  Religion  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  school  life,  as  is  indicated  by  the  religious 
activities  room.  This  is  an  attractively  furnished  room  used  for 
many  purposes:  social  gatherings;  exhibits,  such  as  that  of  the 
United  Nations  or  the  Red  Cross ;  a  meeting  place  in  a  religious 
setting  for  all  denominational  groups;  a  place  where  students 
may  give  expression  to  their  creative  abilities,  such  as  the  arrang- 
ing of  worship  settings. 

As  in  similar  colleges,  special  meetings  are  planned  by  the 
administration  to  help  students  decide  upon  their  lifework. 
One  of  these  meetings  was  a  Christian  Career  Planning  Week, 
during  which  addresses  were  given  by  noted  leaders,  and  dis- 
cussion groups  and  personal  interviews  were  held.  Pfeiffer  be- 
came a  senior  college  in  the  fall  of  1955. 

Elizabeth  Ritter  Hall,  on  the  campus  of  Tennessee 
Wesleyan  College,  Athens,  Tennessee,  has  been  a  project 
of  Methodist  women  since  1892.  Here,  as  in  other  schools, 
young  women  can  help  pay  the  expense  of  their  education  by 
working  for  part  of  their  board  and  room.  Under  competent 
supervision  they  do  the  housekeeping  and  help  in  preparing  and 
serving  the  meals.  The  Woman's  Division  maintains  the  home 
economics  department  in  Ritter  Hall,  and  the  well-equipped 
sewing  rooms  and  food  laboratories  are  in  constant  use. 
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Tennessee  Wesieyan  became  a  senior  college  in  the  fall  of 
1954.  New  buildings,  the  Merner-Pfeiffer  Library  and  Law- 
rence Hall  for  women,  have  been  valuable  additions  to  the 
campus. 

Junior  Colleges 

Wood  Junior  College,  Mathiston,  Mississippi,  is  an 

attractive  school  with  homelike,  well-built  dormitories,  Miller 
Hall  for  the  girls  and  Wood  Hall  for  the  boys.  In  1950  a 
student  center,  including  a  refectory,  was  added  to  the  plant, 
largely  from  Week-of-Prayer  funds. 

The  students  can  earn  part  of  their  tuition  by  "work- 
ships."  One  of  the  boys  became  interested  in  dairying  through 
a  4-H  Club  and  paid  his  way  through  school  by  good  manage- 
ment of  a  small  Jersey  herd.  At  Wood  he  studied  not  only 
general  courses  but  also  courses  in  agriculture,  animal  husbandry, 
and  forestry.  Another  boy  drives  a  public-school  bus  before 
and  after  school.  Still  another  student,  a  girl,  had  to  drop  out 
of  Wood  because  of  illness  in  her  family.  For  several  years  she 
served  as  nurse  and  general  housekeeper  at  home  and  received 
certification  as  a  practical  nurse.  When  it  became  possible  for 
her  to  re-enter  school,  she  paid  her  way  by  helping  in  the 
infirmary  and  taking  charge  of  the  cleaning  in  Miller  Hall. 
President  Charles  T.  Morgan  says  of  the  student  who  has  to 
pay  his  way,  "He  learns  self-reliance,  industry,  punctuality,  and 
courtesy — qualities  that  will  stand  him  in  good  stead  all  his  life." 

Ferrum  Junior  College,  Ferrum,  Virginia,  is  a  school 
to  which  the  Woman's  Societies  of  Virginia  have  contributed 
for  many  years.  They  have  helped  also  in  the  administration  of 
the  school  through  membership  on  the  board  of  trustees.  Ferrum 
ministers  to  the  young  mountain  people  of  western  Virginia. 

Primary-Secondary  Schools 

Vashti  School,  Thomasville,  Georgia,  is  a  school  of  a 
different  type  from  those  previously  described.   This  school  was 
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started  in  1903  because  a  young  girl,  fourteen  years  old,  roaming 
the  streets  of  Thomasville,  was  discovered  by  a  deaconess,  who 
tried  to  find  a  home  for  her.  None  could  be  found.  "She  was 
too  young  to  work,  too  old  to  play  in  a  children's  home,  and  too 
good  to  go  to  a  reformatory,"  runs  the  story.  A  Christian  man 
who  heard  of  the  girl  gave  his  boyhood  home,  in  memory  of 
his  mother,  for  a  home  and  school  for  such  girls,  and  at  his 
request  the  school  was  given  his  mother's  name,  Vashti.  Through 
the  years,  the  school  has  grown  until  now  there  are  twenty 
buildings  on  ninety-five  acres  of  land,  including  a  beautiful 
new  dormitory. 

Academically,  the  work  extends  from  the  fifth  through  the 
twelfth  grade,  and  the  school  is  fully  accredited  by  the  state  of 
Georgia.  There  are  courses  in  home  economics,  commercial 
subjects,  industrial  arts,  music,  and  Bible.  In  the  industrial 
arts  courses  the  girls  make  rugs,  do  basketry,  woodwork,  etch- 
ing, and  sewing. 

Most  of  the  girls  are  orphans  or  come  from  homes  broken 
by  divorce  or  desertion.  Because  of  this  background  many  are 
disturbed  emotionally.  Psychological  tests  aid  the  teachers  and 
housemothers  in  understanding  each  girl  and  her  needs.  Sur- 
rounded by  loving  care,  the  girls  are  helped  to  meet  their  prob- 
lems.   Vashti  is  the  only  real  home  that  many  of  them  know. 

Erie  School,  Olive  Hill,  Kentucky,  was  started  for 
the  youth  of  the  Southern  highlands  and  still  serves  this  area. 
Kentucky  is  providing  more  public  schools,  but  there  are  still 
isolated  communities  where  the  children  are  so  far  from  school 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  attend.  Often  roads  are  im- 
passable because  of  the  snow,  ice,  or  mud. 

There  are  two  hundred  boys  and  girls,  day  and  boarding 
pupils,  in  Erie  School,  where  classes  run  from  primary  through 
four  years  of  high  school.  Connected  with  the  school  is  Walker 
Neighborhood  House,  where  there  are  clubrooms,  a  clinic,  and 
rooms  for  teachers  and  the  school  nurse. 
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SCHOOLS  FOR  SPANISH-SPEAKING  STUDENTS 
Harwood  Girls'  School,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 

was  opened  primarily  for  Spanish-speaking  girls.  In  a  three- 
room  adobe,  in  1887,  two  missionaries  began  a  little  school 
with  six  girls.  The  school  continued  to  grow  until  the  adobe 
could  no  longer  hold  the  girls,  and  new  quarters  were  obtained. 
This  happened  twice  before  the  school  was  located  at  its  present 
site. 

Today  there  are  about  two  hundred  students  and  a  teaching 
staff  of  twenty.  School  work  extends  from  the  primary  grades 
through  high  school.  Though  Spanish-speaking  girls  were  the 
first  ones  received  in  the  school,  and  are  still  the  most  numerous, 
the  doors  were  opened  after  a  few  years  to  those  of  other  back- 
grounds, and  now  there  are  girls  of  Italian,  Syrian,  Russian, 
Japanese,  American  Indian,  and  Negro  parentage. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  school  is  training  in  home 
nursing  and  child  care,  which  is  a  required  subject.  Health  con- 
ditions are  bad  in  rural  New  Mexico,  and  infant  mortality  is 
high.  This  training  is  an  effort  by  the  school  to  better  conditions 
in  the  rural  communities. 

Holding  Institute,  Laredo,  Texas,  was  started  in  1880, 
and  its  founding  is  described  in  this  way:  "The  beginning  was 
small — one  little  house  on  unimproved  land,  five  little  children, 
and  two  teachers."  4  Before  the  flood  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in 
June  of  1954,  which  destroyed  the  school  property,  there  were 
twelve  buildings  on  a  campus  beautified  with  flower  beds,  a  rose 
garden,  and  fifty  different  kinds  of  trees.  The  school  of  five 
little  children  had  become  a  school  of  more  than  three  hundred 
pupils.  Most  of  the  children  were  of  Mexican  descent,  coming 
from  south  Texas  or  from  across  the  border.  There  were  also 
Latin  American  children  from  Guatemala,  Anglo-Americans, 
and  a  few  Chinese,  Jewish,  and  Arab  children. 

Holding  Institute  will  be  continued  with  special  English 

4  From    a    leaflet   Holding   Institute,    published    by    the    Woman's 
Division  of  Christian  Service. 
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classes  up  to  the  enrollment  of  fifty,  for  the  present.  Current 
plans  also  call  for  the  construction  of  a  classroom  building.  It  is 
hoped  that  in  the  future  there  will  be  a  larger  building  and  a 
new  physical  plant  adequate  to  maintain  a  school  worthy  to 
continue  the  heritage  of  the  past. 

George  O.  Robinson  School  and  Day-School  Units, 
Puerto  Rico,  opened  in  1902  as  a  grade  school  and  home  for 
girls.  The  gleaming  white  building,  completed  in  1944,  is 
located  on  four  acres  of  beautiful,  palm-shaded  grounds.  All 
rooms  open  onto  the  balconies,  from  which  can  be  seen  the 
blue  Atlantic  Ocean.  There  are  over  three  hundred  girls  and 
boys  in  the  classes,  which  now  extend  from  kindergarten  through 
high  school.  The  junior  and  senior  high-school  classes  are  open 
to  girls  only.  Most  of  the  children  are  from  middle-income 
families,  neither  wealthy  nor  very  poor. 

The  staff  is  composed  of  continentals  and  Puerto  Ricans. 
The  curriculum  of  the  school  is  similar  to  that  of  a  public 
school  in  the  United  States.  All  subjects  are  taught  in  English, 
but  Spanish  is  a  required  daily  subject  for  all  pupils.  The  day 
opens  with  Bible  reading  and  song,  and  the  children  take  turns 
in  conducting  the  short  service. 

Since  1950  training  in  Christian  work  has  been  offered 
high-school  graduates.  They  take  academic  courses  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Puerto  Rico,  study  religious  education  at  Robinson, 
and  engage  in  practice  work  in  Methodist  churches.  In  day 
schools  connected  with  the  churches  more  than  eight  hundred 
children  are  enrolled. 

A  further  extension  service  is  the  maintenance  of  a  nurse 
and  assistant  in  a  clinic  on  Vieques,  an  island  east  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  a  new  day  school  on  St.  Croix  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

WORK  IN  STATE  COLLEGES 

The  Woman's  Division  in  various  ways  serves  Methodist 
students  in  several  state  universities  and  colleges.  It  pays  or 
helps  pay  the  salaries  of  student  counselors  on  six  state-college 
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campuses.  The  work  done  by  these  counselors  is  similar  in 
each  institution — personal  contact  with  Methodist  students, 
promotion  of  group  activities  (recreational,  social,  and  religious), 
and  presentation  of  various  types  of  Christian  service  to  which 
the  student  may  give  herself.  Through  the  work  of  the  coun- 
selor on  some  campuses,  students  have  contributed  to  relief 
funds,  presented  radio  programs,  and  enrolled  in  Bible  classes. 
Counselors  are  serving  at  the  following  institutions :  Florida 
State  University,  Tallahassee,  Florida;  Louisiana  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Ruston,  Louisiana;  Southwestern  Louisiana  Institute, 
Lafayette,  Louisiana ;  Northwestern  State  College,  Natchitoches, 
Louisiana;  East  Carolina  College,  Greenville,  North  Carolina; 
Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  CHRISTIAN  WORKERS 

The  Woman's  Division  of  Christian  Service  has  two  train- 
ing schools  for  Christian  workers,  Scarritt  College  at  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  and  National  College  for  Christian 
Workers  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

As  missionaries  and  other  workers  gave  themselves  for 
Christian  service,  it  was  borne  in  on  some  Methodist  women 
that  these  workers  should  have  special  training  for  their  diffi- 
cult tasks.  Miss  Belle  Bennett  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  was  deeply  concerned  about  this  need.  She  be- 
gan to  pray  and  to  talk  about  the  necessity  for  a  training  school. 
She  presented  the  matter  at  a  Sam  Jones  camp  meeting,  and 
men  and  women  came  forward  and  gave  not  only  money  but 
also  watches  and  jewelry,  to  the  amount  of  three  thousand 
dollars. 

Encouraged  by  the  response  throughout  the  church,  she 
continued  her  campaign  until  Scarritt  Bible  and  Training  School 
became  a  reality  and  in  September,  1892,  was  dedicated  in 
Kansas  City,  its  original  location.  In  1925  it  was  moved  to 
Nashville  and  became  a  college  offering  third-  and  fourth-year 
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courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and  graduate 
courses  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts  degree.  It  is  located 
within  a  five-minute  walk  of  Vanderbilt  University  and  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  and  the  three  institutions  co- 
operate in  a  university  center  where  students  may  receive  credit 
for  work  done  in  any  one  of  them.  Thus  Scarritt  is  able  to 
specialize  in  the  field  of  Christian  education  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  almost  unlimited  opportunities  for  other  advanced 
study. 

Before  leaving  for  their  fields,  or  when  home  on  furlough, 
many  missionaries  go  to  Scarritt  for  advanced  work.  Also, 
many  nationals  brought  to  this  country  on  Crusade  funds  for 
additional  training  find  at  Scarritt  both  the  courses  and  the 
fellowship  they  need.  Thus  the  college  has  become  to  some 
extent  an  international  Christian  institution.  Deaconesses,  too, 
find  at  Scarritt  the  specialized  training  they  must  have. 

National  College  has  a  similar  history.  In  this  instance  it 
was  a  man,  Dr.  J.  W.  Alderman  of  Kansas  City,  who  saw  the 
need  of  training  for  deaconesses.  He  wrote  Mrs.  Jane  Bancroft 
Robinson  of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  telling  her  of  his  dream  of  a 
training  school.  Gradually  progress  was  made,  beginning  with 
training  in  Bible  for  the  nurse-deaconesses  of  Bethany  Hospital 
in  Kansas  City,  Kansas.  This  embryo  school  opened  in  1899 
in  two  rooms  in  a  home.  The  school  continued  to  grow  and 
to  broaden  its  program.  Through  the  years  it  developed  and 
expanded  until,  in  1945,  it  became  National  College  for  Chris- 
tian Workers. 

Now  the  college,  which  became  coeducational  in  the  fall 
of  1954,  has  a  four-year  undergraduate  course  giving  a  liberal 
arts  foundation  while  the  student  is  training  for  Christian  leader- 
ship. A  beautiful  chapel,  administration  building,  president's 
home,  and  the  most  recent  building,  apartments  for  faculty 
members,  enhance  the  campus. 
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Discussion  Starters 

i.  Why  were  schools  established  by  Methodist  women 
among  certain  groups  in  our  population — Indian  Americans? 
Negroes?  people  living  in  mountainous  sections?  Mexicans? 

2.  What  values  in  education  are  conserved  by  the  schools 
of  the  Woman's  Division? 

3.  Explain  how  certain  schools  of  the  Woman's  Division 
meet  the  various  educational  objectives  of  the  division. 
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CHAPTER    TEN 


SOCIAL  WELFARE  AND 
MEDICAL  WORK 


Social  Welfare  Work 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  city  in  which  there  was  a 
high  cliff  over  which  people  were  continually  falling.  Many 
kind-hearted  citizens  were  touched  with  sympathy  at  these 
shocking  accidents,  and  maintained  an  ambulance  at  the  foot 
of  the  cliff  so  that  the  injured  might  be  rushed  to  a  hospital 
for  treatment.  After  several  years,  some  people  in  the  city 
suffered  an  acute  attack  of  common  sense  and  said,  "The 
ambulance  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff  is  a  fine  and  merciful 
service.  But  why  not  build  a  stout  fence  at  the  top  of  the  cliff 
and  prevent  the  accidents?"    The  fence  was  built.1 

Part  of  social  welfare  and  medical  work  is  building  fences 
— preventing  disaster.  The  Woman's  Division  of  Christian 
Service  maintains  approximately  seventy  social-welfare  projects, 
consisting  of  fourteen  children's  homes,  thirty  residence  halls  for 
business  girls,  five  rest  homes,  three  summer  vacation  homes, 
and  other  social  work  of  various  types.  The  medical  work  of 
the  division  includes  eight  hospitals,  one  sanatorium,  and  one 
dispensary. 

CHILDREN'S  HOMES 

We  shall  look  first  at  some  of  the  children's  homes,  homes 
which   provide  children  with   what   otherwise   they  would   be 


1  Halford   E.  Luccock,  Endless  Line   of  Splendor    (Chicago:  The 
Advance  for  Christ  and  His  Church,  1950),  p.  81. 
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denied — love,    protection,   opportunities   for   development,    and 
Christian  training. 


A  Home  for  Eskimos  and  Indians 

The  home  farthest  north  is  the  Jesse  Lee  Home  in  Sew- 
ard, Alaska,  where  there  are  approximately  one  hundred  children 
from  all  over  Alaska.  The  home  came  into  existence  in  1890 
in  Unalaska,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  concern  felt  by  a  mis- 
sionary physician,  Dr.  Albert  Newhall,  for  the  many  children 
who  were  orphaned  because  of  the  hazards  of  the  sea  and  the 
even  greater  hazards  of  tuberculosis  and  liquor.  The  home  was 
moved  to  Seward  in  1925,  because  better  shipping  facilities 
made  it  possible  to  obtain  food  and  supplies  more  easily.  To 
the  new  location  came  sixty  children  from  Unalaska,  and 
twenty-two  children  who  had  been  cared  for  by  missionaries 
at  the  Lavinia  Wallace  Young  Mission  at  Nome.  During  the 
years  hundreds  of  children  from  every  section  of  Alaska  have 
lived  in  the  home.  Some  children  are  there  while  their  tubercu- 
lous parents  are  in  the  hospital  or  sanatorium  nearby.  Others 
come  from  broken  homes,  and  others  need  care  and  shelter  for 
various  reasons.  A  school  owned  and  operated  by  the  territorial 
Department  of  Education  has  been  built  on  ground  given  by 
the  home.  Older  children  go  to  the  Seward  High  School.  The 
boys  and  girls  have  their  duties,  just  as  in  a  normal  home.  The 
boys  help  with  the  gardening  and  with  the  pigs  and  cows.  The 
girls  take  turns  working  in  the  kitchen,  dormitories,  dining 
room,  and  nursery.  The  children  love  music,  and  some  of  them 
sing  in  the  church  choir.  Some  of  the  older  ones  participate 
in  the  youth  canteen,  held  every  Saturday  night  at  the  Meth- 
odist church.  Community  activities;  Methodist  Youth  Fellow- 
ships, athletics,  and  Scouting,  in  addition  to  their  school  work, 
keep  them  busy  and  contented.  There  are  four  deaconesses 
on  the  staff,  and  two  U.S.-2's  have  joined  them.  Happy  faces, 
healthy  bodies,  and  developing  minds  are  the  result  of  loving 
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care,  good  food,  and  Christian  training  given  these  Alaskan 
children  and  youth. 

Resources  for  Family  Life 
On  the  West  coast  is  the  David  and  Margaret  Home  in 

La  Verne,  California  (thirty  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles).  Here 
sixty-five  children  from  six  to  sixteen  years  of  age  are  in  the 
family.  Some  are  from  broken  homes.  It  is  not  strange  that 
they  feel  unwanted  and  insecure  and  that  they  need  loving  care 
to  help  heal  the  hurts.  This  they  receive  at  David  and  Margaret. 
The  home  has  a  farm  of  eighteen  acres  which  produces  some 
of  the  food  used.  The  youngsters  help  with  the  chores,  living 
a  healthful  rural  life.  Some  of  the  children  become  members 
of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  some  are  Boy  Scouts,  some 
are  Girl  Scouts.  Trips  to  beaches,  the  mountains,  or  the  desert 
add  to  the  good  times.  Participation  with  other  boys  and  girls 
in  youth  activities  in  the  church  makes  them  feel  that  they  are 
a  part  of  the  larger  group.  Some  of  the  children  stay  for  several 
years  at  the  home;  others  are  there  only  a  few  months  while 
their  homes  are  being  re-established,  for  the  staff,  headed  by 
Mrs.  Cleta  Terrell,  works  closely  with  parents,  helping  them 
whenever  possible  to  begin  a  new  home  life. 

Mothers'  Jewels  Home  in  York,  Nebraska,  can  care  for 
seventy-five  children.  The  farm  home,  with  its  garden,  trees, 
and  livestock,  is  an  ideal  place  in  which  to  bring  up  boys  and 
girls.  The  following  picture  of  life  at  the  home  comes  from 
the  director,  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Smith: 

The  home  bus  carries  the  family  to  church,  to 
skating  parties,  and  swimming.  It  takes  them  to  state 
fairs,  state  Methodist  camp,  on  fishing  trips,  as  well 
as  daily  to  school.  The  home  has  gone  forward  with 
its  task  of  teaching  boys  and  girls  to  work,  to  play, 
to  live,  and  to  serve. 

The  Peek  Home,  Polo,  Illinois,  was  founded  in  19 16, 
when  a  couple  who  loved  children,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Peek, 
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gave  their  farm  of  154  acres  for  a  children's  home.  Approxi- 
mately thirty  children,  from  two  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  from 
many  parts  of  the  state,  live  in  this  home.  Sometimes  the  courts 
place  them  at  Peek.  Sometimes  they  are  received  upon  applica- 
tion of  parents.  About  50  per  cent  are  from  broken  homes. 
Others  have  lost  father  or  mother  or  both. 

In  healthful  surroundings,  with  plenty  of  work,  fun,  guid- 
ance, and  love,  boys  and  girls  receive  at  Peek  Home  the  care 
and  training  that  will  help  fit  them  for  life. 

The  Ethel  Harpst  Home  in  Cedartown,  Georgia,  was 
started  in  1924  with  Miss  Harpst  as  superintendent,  a  position 
she  held  for  over  twenty-five  years.  This  is  a  well-equipped 
home,  designed  for  mountain  children  of  north  Georgia, 
orphans,  half-orphans,  and  children  from  broken  homes.  There 
are  about  125  children  in  the  home.  Many  a  little  one  has  been 
taken  to  Ethel  Harpst  Home  by  a  distraught  father  or  other 
relative  because  the  child's  mother  had  died,  and  there  was 
no  other  place  to  turn.  At  the  home  they  are  welcomed  and 
taken  into  the  warmhearted  family  group  which  always  seems 
to  have  room  for  one  more. 

During  the  summer  months  when  the  children  are  not  in 
school,  they  help  the  housemothers  in  canning  and  freezing 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  large  family.  Every  week  the 
children  conduct  their  own  worship  service.  As  in  all  the  homes, 
loving  attention  is  given  to  the  health  of  each  child — physical, 
mental,  and  spiritual. 

Besides  these  national  homes  for  children,  which  have  been 
briefly  described,  there  are  conference  homes  engaged  in  the 
same  helpful  ministry. 

Boarding  Homes  for  Girls 

Another  home  in  California  is  the  Frances  DePauw 
Home  in  Hollywood.  In  this  home  there  are  usually  sixty-five 
girls  of  Latin-American  background.  They  are  girls  in  the 
seventh   grade   and   above,   including  junior-   and   senior-high- 
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school  students,  and  those  attending  college  or  business  school. 
In  writing  of  this  home,  Director  Reva  McNabb  has  stated, 
"The  girls  learn  to  keep  house,  to  enjoy  music,  and  to  help 
others  learn  English ;  but  the  religious  emphasis,  we  feel,  is  the 
most  important  part  of  our  program." 

Family  devotions  every  morning  after  breakfast,  conducted 
by  either  a  staff  member  or  one  of  the  girls,  help  bind  the  family 
together.  The  girls  who  are  proficient  in  English  attend  the 
First  Methodist  Church  of  Hollywood.  Others  go  to  the 
Spanish-speaking  Plaza  Methodist  Church.  As  a  result  of  the 
Christian  atmosphere  in  the  home,  some  of  the  girls  join  the 
church,  and  all  the  girls,  as  they  leave  the  home,  carry  its 
Christian  influence  with  them. 

In  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  is  the  Susannah  Wesley  Home,  a 
fifty-year-old  institution,  founded  to  care  for  and  supervise 
daughters  of  plantation  workers  while  their  parents  were  in  the 
fields.  The  first  child,  however,  was  a  two-and-a-half-year-old 
Japanese  girl  whose  drunken  father  gave  her  to  the  home.  Later, 
some  girls  who  went  to  Honolulu  to  marry  Japanese  men,  but 
who  met  with  disappointment,  were  taken  into  the  home.  Girls 
of  other  national  groups — Korean,  Russian,  Puerto  Rican,  and 
Filipino — were  admitted  also.  Today  there  can  be  no  selection 
of  girls  admitted,  for  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  of 
Hawaii  licenses  all  homes  and  other  agencies  that  qualify 
(Susannah  Wesley  Home  has  an  unconditional  license),  and 
every  child  comes  from  a  case-work  agency  which  screens  all 
children  before  placement  is  made.  A  few  girls  convalescing 
from  rheumatic  heart  disease  are  sent  to  Susannah  Wesley 
upon  discharge  from  Children's  Hospital,  because  of  the  fine 
care  they  receive  at  the  home. 

All  the  girls  are  encouraged  to  join  in  church  and  school 
activities,  thus  making  a  place  for  themselves  in  the  community. 
Director  Frances  L.  Taylor  said,  "It  is  such  a  joy  to  watch 
the  changes  brought  about  by  good  food,  regular  hours,  and 
a  homelike  Christian  atmosphere." 
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Residential  and  Treatment  Homes 

There  are  two  homes  in  Missouri:  Epworth  School  for 
Girls  at  Webster  Groves  and  Spofford  Home  at  Kansas  City. 
Epworth  School  has  the  difficult  task  of  rehabilitating  emotion- 
ally disturbed  teen-age  girls.  Many  of  the  girls  are  sent  to  the 
school  by  the  juvenile  court,  and  many  of  them  come  from 
broken  homes.  How  often  that  is  said  of  children  and  youth 
who  need  help  in  some  form  or  other!  The  director,  Miss 
Elva  Lee  Perry,  gives  us  a  description  of  the  background  of 
Epworth  School  girls: 

These  girls  have  not  had  the  training  in  their 
homes  that  the  normal  girl  has  had.  They  have  lost 
all  interest  in  school  because  they  are  emotionally  up- 
set and  improperly  fed  and  clothed.  The  parents  are 
seldom  home  to  supervise  them,  and  their  friends 
lead  them  constantly  into  trouble.  The  girls  seldom, 
if  ever,  have  any  contact  with  the  church  or  church 
people.  .  .  .  The  emotionally  disturbed  girl  does  not 
need  punishment  in  the  sense  of  being  sent  to  a  reform 
school,  but  she  needs  understanding,  re-education,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  love  of  God. 

In  the  school  remedial  work  is  done  with  the  individual 
girl.  Occupational  training  is  given,  and  every  effort  is  made 
to  prepare  every  girl  for  normal,  useful  living. 

Spofford  Home  is  for  preadolescent  problem  children. 
Again,  many  of  the  children  come  from  broken  homes.  Spofford 
was  asked  by  the  social  agencies  of  Kansas  City  to  pioneer  in 
providing  a  study  home  for  the  care  of  emotionally  disturbed 
children.  This  opportunity  was  accepted,  and  the  Community 
Chest  helps  finance  the  project.  The  plan  is  to  give  specialized 
attention  and  help  to  the  individual  child,  not  only  by  a  psychia- 
trist, but  also  by  the  housemother,  with  the  hope  of  returning 
him  to  his  family  normally  adjusted.  At  the  same  time  work 
is  done  with  the  parents  to  help  them  see  their  responsibilities 
to  the  child.    Usually  in  a  year,  or  a  year  and  a  half,  the  child 
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is  ready  to  go  back  home,  or  possibly  to  other  relatives,  or  to  a 
home  for  normal  children.  Spofford  Home  is  located  on  a  five- 
acre  plot  of  ground,  and  the  children  help  with  its  care.  The 
house  is  planned  for  the  children's  needs  and  interests;  in  the 
recreation  room  in  the  basement  is  equipment  for  craft  work, 
and  there  are  places  where  the  children  can  keep  their  toys 
and  other  possessions. 

Some  of  the  accomplishments  are  startling.  One  of  the 
children  progressed  from  fifth  grade  to  high  school  during  the 
year  she  spent  at  Spofford.  Another  ill  child,  of  whose  recovery 
the  doctor  had  no  hope,  spent  two  years  at  Spofford,  during 
which  she  learned  to  walk  again,  and  was  able  to  go  back  to 
her  family  a  normal  child.  This  is  a  pioneering  venture,  pro- 
viding specialized  care,  keeping  the  child  over  a  short  period 
rather  than  a  long  one. 

HOMES  FOR  YOUNG  BUSINESSWOMEN 

Girls  moving  to  a  city  to  work  often  have  difficulty  in  find- 
ing a  place  in  which  they  can  live  safely,  comfortably,  and  in- 
expensively. They  are  often  inexperienced  and  ill-equipped  to 
meet  city  life.  Many  are  just  out  of  high  school  and  are  from 
small  towns  and  rural  communities.  They  are  thrilled  to  get 
a  job  in  the  city,  but  sometimes  that  job  is  not  what  they  thought 
it  would  be ;  loneliness  and  discouragement  face  them,  and  often 
fear  as  to  the  future.  There  are  also  temptations  in  the  city 
that  they  have  not  met  before.  Realizing  all  this,  relatives, 
friends,  social  workers,  and  other  Christian  women  have  been 
concerned.  That  concern  has  resulted  in  thirty  Methodist 
residence  homes  for  business  girls  in  cities  across  the  country. 
Some  of  them,  known  as  Friendship  Homes,  are  especially  for 
Negro  girls.  One,  Gum  Moon  Residence  Hall  in  San  Francisco, 
is  for  Oriental  girls.  Others  are  known  as  Esther  Halls  or  Inns. 
Whatever  their  name,  their  purpose  is  the  same,  to  provide  a 
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place  of  friendship  and  security  for  girls  employed  away  from 
home.    We  can  look  at  only  a  few  of  the  thirty. 

Homes  for  Girls  of  Minority  Groups 

There  are  five  Friendship  Homes,  two  national  and  three 
conference.  Friendship  Home  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  housed  in 
a  fine  old  residence,  was  opened  over  thirty  years  ago.  It  has 
always  maintained  an  excellent  standing  in  the  city.  Girls 
go  there  from  many  states  and  sections  of  the  country.  Many 
are  orphans.  Some  are  from  broken  homes.  Because  of  the 
minimum  charge,  some  girls  are  able  to  live  at  Friendship  Home 
in  comfort  and  an  atmosphere  of  refinement  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives.  The  home  in  Cincinnati  is  next  door  to  Mothers' 
Memorial  Center  (see  pp.  211-212). 

Friendship  Home  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  opened  in 
1946,  has  welcomed  not  only  Negro  but  also  Mexican,  Canadian, 
and  Japanese  girls  from  Hawaii.  Interracial  friendships  have 
developed  among  these  residents,  some  of  them  businesswomen, 
others  college  girls. 

Gum  Moon  Residence  Hall,  San  Francisco,  California, 
has  an  unusual  history.  It  was  started  as  a  refuge  for  Chinese 
girls  who  came  to  America  to  be  married  to  men  whom  they 
had  met  only  through  correspondence  and  photographs.  Some 
of  these  girls  were  married,  but  others,  tricked  into  coming, 
were  sold  into  a  life  worse  than  slavery.  Methodist  women 
became  concerned,  and  this  home  was  the  result.  In  the  earth- 
quake and  fire  of  1906,  the  building  was  destroyed,  but  later 
an  adjoining  lot  was  obtained,  and  the  present  brick  building 
erected.  The  work  at  that  time  was  mostly  with  children  and 
young  girls.  Gradually,  however,  this  need  was  diminished  as 
children  were  taken  into  foster  homes,  and  the  home  became 
a  residence  hall  for  Chinese  girls  going  to  San  Francisco  as 
students  or  business  girls.  Indeed,  not  only  Chinese  girls  but 
also  girls  from  Korea,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Tahiti, 
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and  Hawaii,  as  well  as  from  a  number  of  states  in  this  country, 
have  been  received,  and,  instead  of  a  Chinese  residence,  Gum 
Moon  is  now  an  Oriental  home. 

The  home  was  given  the  Chinese  name  of  Gum  Moon, 
meaning  open  door.  It  is  now  called  Gum  Moon  Residence  Hall, 
and  it  is  an  open  door  into  a  safe  and  happy  life.  About  one  third 
of  the  girls  are  students;  the  others  are  business  and  professional 
young  women,  many  of  whom  are  studying  in  night  classes. 
There  is  room  for  forty-four  in  the  hall,  and  always  there  is 
a  long  waiting  list.  Girls  remain  only  two  years.  Then  they 
must  find  another  place,  to  make  room  for  other  girls  who 
come  as  strangers  to  the  city.  Some  move  into  their  own  happy 
homes,  for  many  a  young  man  has  found  his  wife  at  Gum 
Moon.  As  in  any  family  group,  there  are  good  times:  parties, 
celebrations  of  holidays,  and  so  forth;  but  perhaps  the  weekly 
vesper  service,  in  which  the  girls  take  part,  means  most  to  them. 

With  the  help  of  the  director,  Mrs.  William  S.  Stone,  and 
her  staff,  the  girls  work  out  their  own  rules,  electing  a  house 
chairman  and  a  council.  Their  belief  in  service  to  others  was 
demonstrated  when  they  raised  $300.00  to  train  a  nurse  in  the 
Clara  Swain  Hospital  in  India.  There  was  a  fitting  ceremony 
when  the  money  was  presented  to  the  Woman's  Society  of 
Christian  Service. 

Homes  for  Cooperative  Living 

In  the  same  city,  San  Francisco,  is  Mary  Elizabeth  Inn, 
which  houses  about  one  hundred  girls,  all  of  whom  work. 
This  inn  is  also  international  in  character,  for  girls  living  there 
are  from  Holland,  England,  Denmark,  San  Salvador,  Chile, 
Mexico,  Canada,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  as  well  as  Ameri- 
can-born Japanese,  Chinese,  Koreans,  and  other  native  Ameri- 
cans. In  expressing  her  appreciation  of  the  home,  one  of  the 
girls  wrote  to  the  director,  Mrs.  Bithiah  R.  Watts,  "Thank 
you  for  making  this  a  home  and  not  just  a  place  to  live  in." 

There  are  eleven  residences  (five  of  them  conference 
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projects)  for  employed  girls,  called  Esther  Halls.  These  are 
located  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Toledo,  Ohio; 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Ogden,  Utah;  Chicago,  Illinois;  Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana ;  Wichita,  Kansas ;  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan ; 
and  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  (there  are  two  in  Philadelphia). 
These  residences,  too,  are  "homes,  not  just  places  to  live  in."  In 
every  one  there  is  a  family  atmosphere.  The  girls  are  encour- 
aged to  enter  into  community  activities,  such  as  the  Y.W.C.A., 
and  to  share  as  much  as  possible  with  others  less  fortunate. 

At  Flower  Esther  Hall  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  the  girls  decided 
to  have  a  white  elephant  exchange  at  Christmas,  giving  the 
money  ordinarily  spent  for  gifts  for  each  other  to  buy  food, 
clothing,  and  toys  for  a  family  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
director,  Mrs.  Warner  Silver,  telling  about  it,  wrote: 

Each  girl  was  asked  to  give  a  dollar,  but  a  num- 
ber of  girls  contributed  as  much  as  five  dollars,  even 
though  they  do  not  make  large  salaries.  Every  one 
seemed  to  catch  the  spirit  of  Christmas,  including  our 
cleaning  woman  who  gave  home  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables.    It  was  a  Merry  Christmas  for  all  of  us.2 

The  Young  Women's  Cooperative  Home  in  Houston, 
Texas,  provides  a  home  for  thirty  girls  who  are  within  a  low- 
income  bracket.  A  helpful  practice  in  this  home  is  the  inviting 
of  some  minister  in  the  city  to  have  dinner  with  the  girls  one 
evening  every  week  and  to  conduct  a  worship  service  following 
the  meal. 

In  Newport  News,  Virginia,  is  the  Susannah  Wesley 
Hall,  where  twenty-seven  girls  make  their  home.  One  of  the 
projects  here  has  been  the  organizing  of  a  Homemakers'  Club, 
meeting  two  nights  a  week,  so  that  the  girls  may  learn  cooking, 
sewing,  knitting,  and  other  skills  that  will  help  prepare  them  for 
making  a  home. 


2  The  Methodist   Woman,   December,    1952,   p.    12. 
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In  McKelvey  Home,  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  girls  who  are 
working  or  attending  business  school  have  taken  a  project  of 
their  own,  financing  the  education  of  a  Chinese  boy.  The  girls 
also  serve  through  the  local  church. 

Other  residences  are  the  Business  Girls'  Inn  in  Shreve- 
port,  Louisiana,  the  Wilson  Inn  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  the 
Killingsworth  Inn  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  and  the 
Alma  Mathews  House  in  New  York  City.  The  staffs  of  all 
these  homes  endeavor  to  provide  a  happy  Christian  life  for  the 
girls,  in  which  they  feel  secure  and  are  encouraged  to  develop 
their  best  and  to  help  others. 

SPECIAL  SERVICE  PROJECTS 

Special  service  projects  are  particularly  interesting;  take, 
for  instance,  Friendly  Center  Community  House  in  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  where  the  director,  Mr.  Warner  C.  Silver,  certainly 
has  his  hands  full.  In  a  section  where  there  are  many  Syrians, 
Greeks,  and  persons  of  other  nationalities,  the  center  provides 
a  common  meeting  place.  That  it  is  popular  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  almost  one  thousand  persons  are  registered  as  members, 
and  many  nonmembers  use  the  facilities.  There  are  fifteen 
organized  clubs  for  young  people,  and  thirty  classes:  nine  gym 
classes,  five  in  crafts,  four  in  domestic  science,  two  in  journalism, 
two  in  dramatics,  one  in  art,  two  in  music,  two  in  photography, 
one  in  personal  hygiene,  and  two  in  model  building.  In  addition 
to  the  classes,  there  are  nursery  and  Bible  schools.  An  extension 
of  the  work  of  the  center  is  Camp  Friendly,  which  affords  a 
means  of  social,  physical,  and  spiritual  development  to  those 
who  go  as  campers. 

Another  busy  center  is  Mothers'  Memorial  Center,  in  a 
large  Negro  community  in  downtown  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Chil- 
dren are  taken  to  the  nursery  early  in  the  morning,  as  their 
mothers  go  to  work.  The  youngsters  follow  the  usual  routine 
of  a  good  nursery  school,  with  supervised  play,  wholesome  food, 
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and  rest.  Besides  the  nursery  school  there  are  clubs,  Scouting, 
and  Bible  classes  for  school-age  youth  and  adults.  Evidence  of 
the  fact  that  the  center  teaches  children  to  think  of  others  was 
given  one  Christmas,  when  the  youngsters  sent  their  white  gifts 
to  a  young  family  in  Africa — husband,  wife,  and  baby  girl.  The 
center  is  also  a  laboratory  and  training  center  for  the  young 
people  of  the  city  who  are  trying  to  decide  on  their  lifework. 
Connected  with  the  center  is  a  Mothers'  Club  of  twenty-five 
members,  which  meets  monthly. 

The  Lavinia  Wallace  Young  Community  Center  in 
Nome,  Alaska,  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  farthest  north- 
west of  any  Methodist  work  on  the  North  American  continent. 
The  center  was  founded  in  19 13  and  through  the  years  has 
served  to  build  a  bridge  between  the  Eskimos  and  the  white 
people.  Director  Esther  McCoy  thinks  that  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  realization  of  their  purpose.   She  has  reported : 

I  feel  that  we  have  definitely  advanced  in  under- 
standing between  the  races.  Not  only  have  the  congre- 
gations of  the  Eskimo  church  .  .  .  and  the  white 
church  been  united,  but  also  there  is  a  growing  spirit 
of  friendship  between  Eskimos  and  white  people. 

Because  of  the  activities  of  the  center,  where  they  see 
Christianity  in  action,  the  Eskimos  are  attracted  to  the  church. 

Another  service  project  is  the  placement  of  a  worker,  Miss 
Ruth  Gress,  formerly  a  missionary  to  China,  in  San  Francisco's 
Chinatown.  Miss  Gress  works  among  G.I.  brides  and  youth 
in  the  Oriental  churches  of  the  Bay  Area.  Among  her  duties 
are  teaching  English  to  Chinese  mothers  at  six  churches  in  San 
Francisco,  and  rendering  individual  services,  such  as  giving 
piano  lessons  and  distributing  library  books. 

HOMES  FOR  RETIRED  WORKERS 

The  Woman's  Division  provides  three  homes  for  its  retired 
deaconesses  and  missionaries.  In  pleasant  surroundings,  among 
congenial  friends,  workers  of  the  Woman's  Division  spend  their 
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retirement  days.  These  elderly  women  are  neither  idle  nor 
incapacitated — that  is,  only  a  few  are  too  frail  to  participate  in 
some  kind  of  constructive  activity. 

Bancroft-Taylor  Home,  Ocean  Grove,  New  Jersey,  an- 
nually holds  a  bazaar  which  is  made  possible  by  the  beautiful 
handiwork  of  the  retired  ladies  and  the  gifts  of  their  friends. 
The  money  raised  helps  with  the  upkeep  and  buys  extras  for 
the  home. 

Thoburn  Terrace  in  Alhambra,  California,  is  another 
center  of  activity,  as  well  as  a  place  of  mental  and  spiritual 
growth.    Miss  F.  Pearl  Mason,  former  superintendent,  writes: 

The  ladies  of  the  home  .  .  .  excel  in  all  the  graces 
of  refined,  cultured,  spiritual  living.  Their  rich  ma- 
turity of  thought  and  experience  does  not  allow  them 
to  settle  back  in  just  the  days  of  the  past,  but  rather 
urges  them  on  in  further  mental  development  and 
spiritual  leadership.  They  are  busy  in  clubs  of  a  cul- 
tural character  and  in  church  activities. 

Every  Monday  evening  a  group  meets  to  discuss  some 
helpful  book.  Missionaries  en  route  to  or  from  other  lands 
often  stop  at  the  home  and  are  heartily  welcomed. 

Robincroft  Rest  Home,  Pasadena,  California,  provides 
rest  and  quiet  along  with  activities.  In  February,  1952,  a  new 
building,  Metzger  Hall  (named  for  the  director,  Miss  Mabel 
Metzger),  was  dedicated,  making  possible  the  receiving  of  more 
members  into  the  family.  It  is  thrilling  to  know  that  the  first 
thousand  dollars  for  the  new  building  was  sent  in  by  the  ladies 
at  the  home,  who  spent  hours  raising  this  sum.  The  following 
statement  gives  an  idea  of  their  spirit  and  enthusiasm : 

Our  latest  project  is  furnishing  a  room  with  our 
birthday  offerings.  It  was  decided  that  instead  of 
giving  a  new  card  to  the  person  having  a  birthday, 
we  would  give  a  used  card  and  enclose  the  price  of  a 
new  card.  We  expect  to  continue  having  birthdays 
until  the  required  amount  is  raised.  We  shall  name 
the  room  the  "Birthday  Room." 
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VACATION  HOMES 

Deaconesses  and  other  workers  of  the  Woman's  Division 
need  rest,  refreshment,  and  inspiration.  Fenton  Memorial 
Rest  Home  for  Deaconesses  and  Chautauqua  Missionary 
Home,  both  in  Chautauqua,  New  York,  make  possible  that 
kind  of  vacation.  These  homes  are  filled  to  capacity  during  the 
summer. 

Medical  Work 

The  Woman's  Division,  in  its  medical  program,  is  helping 
carry  out  Christ's  command  to  his  disciples  to  "heal  the  sick." 
Administrative  ability  and  careful  spending  are  required  to 
support  its  hospitals,  sanatorium,  and  other  centers  which  make 
available  scientific  care  and  treatment,  both  physical  and  mental, 
to  those  who  otherwise  could  not  have  it. 

GENERAL  HOSPITALS 

On  our  visit  to  these  places  of  healing,  let  us  go  first  to 
Alaska.  Seward  General  Hospital,  Seward,  Alaska,  is 
equipped  with  thirty  beds.  The  hospital  staff  oversees  the  health 
of  the  children  at  Jesse  Lee  Home.  In  fact,  the  first  two  nurses 
at  the  hospital  were  released  from  their  duties  at  the  home  to 
undertake  this  hospital  work.  The  new,  comfortable,  fireproof 
home  for  nurses  was  built  in  1952  after  fire  had  destroyed  the 
previous  one.  Occasionally  the  hospital  is  called  on  in  emergen- 
cies, such  as  the  disaster  which  occurred  in  1946  when  the 
steamer  "Yukon,"  with  five  hundred  passengers  aboard,  broke 
up  on  the  rocks  in  Johnston's  Bay.  Four  hundred  eighty-five 
survivors  were  brought  to  Seward  in  small  rescue  boats,  and 
many  who,  because  of  exposure  and  shock,  needed  medical  care 
were  given  it  at  the  hospital.  Undoubtedly  many  lives  were 
saved  by  this  service. 

Patients — fox  ranchers,  whalers,  fishermen,  and  miners — 
travel  hundreds  of  miles   for  treatment.    The   first  of  many 
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hundreds  of  babies  born  in  the  hospital  was  a  boy  whose  parents 
lived  on  the  Aleutian  chain  in  Unga. 

Brewster  Hospital,  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  seeks  to  de- 
velop all  its  services  in  such  a  way  that  Christianity  will  be 
promoted  in  every  phase  of  activity.  It  seeks  to  provide  the 
best  medical  care  for  Negro  patients,  to  contribute  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  well-qualified  nursing  personnel,  and  to  provide 
leadership  and  stimulate  interest  in  the  promotion  of  health 
programs  and  services  for  the  Negroes  of  the  Jacksonville  area. 
Progress  is  being  made  through  the  efforts  of  an  interracial 
board  and  staff  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  great  insti- 
tution. 

In  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  is  the  newest  hospital  of  the 
Woman's  Division,  Bataan  Memorial  Methodist  Hospital. 
Opened  in  June,  1952,  it  was  financed  by  funds  raised  locally, 
a  government  grant,  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  Meth- 
odist Sanatorium  in  Albuquerque  (the  property  of  the  Woman's 
Division),  and  an  appropriation  from  the  division. 

Sibley  Memorial  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C,  the  first 
(1895)  hospital  established  by  Methodist  women  in  America, 
was  an  outgrowth  of  the  Lucy  Webb  Hayes  National  Training 
School,  which  was  located  next  door.  More  than  eight  hundred 
graduates  of  the  school  of  nursing  have  gone  out  into  all  parts 
of  the  world.  There  are  two  hospital  buildings,  with  a  capacity 
of  360  beds  and  100  bassinets,  and  a  nurses'  home  for  90  stu- 
dents. Because  of  the  deterioration  of  the  present  neighborhood 
and  the  need  for  more  space,  there  are  plans  in  the  offing  for 
a  new  site  and  a  new  plant. 

UNIQUE  MEDICAL  SERVICES 

Sometimes  it  seems  that  the  bad  features  of  American  life 
transplanted  in  Alaska  have  far  outnumbered  the  good.  Tuber- 
culosis takes  a  fearful  toll,  and  alcoholism  has  become  a  major 
problem.  To  combat  these  evils  stand  the  church  and  the  hospital. 
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In  Nome,  Alaska,  is  the  Maynard-McDougall  Me- 
morial Hospital,  a  fireproof,  well-equipped,  forty-four-bed 
building,  constructed  after  a  fire  in  1948  destroyed  the  old  hos- 
pital. 

The  waiting  room,  from  which  one  may  see  the  low 
mountains  in  the  distance,  is  usually  filled  with  men  and  women 
from  Nome,  gold  miners  injured  by  accidents  with  cables,  and 
Eskimos,  usually  including  a  mother  with  her  baby — the  little 
one's  head  protruding  from  its  mother's  parka  hood. 

Field  trips  to  outlying  villages,  some  of  them  remote,  are 
made  by  airplane  by  the  missionary  doctor  and  nurse  to  bring 
medical  help  to  those  who  cannot  get  into  Nome.  Usually  the 
Methodist  minister  who  is  chaplain  of  the  hospital  accompanies 
them.  In  these  out-of-the-way  places,  an  evangelistic  service  is 
held  in  the  evening,  and  the  next  day  the  medical  work  is  per- 
formed. The  life  of  many  an  Eskimo  has  been  saved  by  this 
medical  ministry.  Sometimes  tourists  visiting  Alaska  have  needed 
medical  attention,  and  they  are  more  than  grateful  for  the 
hospital  in  Nome. 

In  Bartlett,  Alaska,  is  the  Seward  Sanatorium  for  tuber- 
culosis patients.  Its  service  is  desperately  needed,  for  there  are 
an  estimated  four  thousand  active  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  Alaska. 
There  the  average  annual  death  rate  from  this  disease  is  ap- 
proximately 367  persons  per  100,000,  as  compared  with  42.4 
persons  in  the  United  States.  The  patients  go  there  from  every 
part  of  Alaska.  Sixty  per  cent  are  Eskimos  or  Indians,  and  40 
per  cent  white  persons.  As  this  sanatorium  was  formerly  Fort 
Raymond  Military  Hospital,  which  was  housed  in  a  temporary 
structure,  much  remodeling  has  been  necessary.  The  Alaska 
Department  of  Health  has  aided  in  this  work.  In  the  hospital 
an  interphone  communication  system  has  been  installed  and  also 
a  public-address  system  to  channel  a  daily  program  to  all  wards. 
Over  this  channel  Sunday  school  is  brought  to  the  children, 
and  religious  services  to  the  adults.  One  staff  member,  who  is 
supplied  by  the  Woman's  Division,  is  a  medical  social  worker. 
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She  cooperates  with  the  doctor  and  nurse  to  help  patients  with 
their  emotional,  social,  and  economic  problems.  On  the  staff 
are  also  a  physiotherapy  consultant,  a  rehabilitation  and  mental 
hygienist,  and  an  occupational  therapist.  All  these  expert  work- 
ers help  not  only  to  effect  a  cure  while  the  patient  is  in  the 
hospital,  but  also  aid  his  preparation  for  his  return  home. 

In  El  Paso,  Texas,  are  Freeman  Clinic  and  Newark 
Conference  Hospital  and  the  Rose  Gregory  Houchen  Settle- 
ment, all  located  on  Friendship  Square.  Can  one  think  of  a 
more  revealing  term  to  designate  a  center  of  Christian  service? 
Begun  as  a  ministry  to  Mexicans,  Friendship  Square  continues 
serving  principally  Spanish-speaking  Americans.  But  other  white 
persons  and  Negroes  also  enter  into  its  activities.  It  was  opened 
as  a  settlement.  A  few  years  later  an  adobe  church  building  was 
purchased  from  the  Presbyterians,  and  still  later  a  new  church 
was  built,  largely  by  the  labor  of  the  congregation.  As  the  work 
grew,  new  opportunities  were  met.  The  health  program  ex- 
panded until  a  hospital,  especially  a  maternity  hospital,  was 
needed  in  addition  to  the  clinic  in  the  settlement  house.  So 
Newark  Conference  Hospital  was  added.  Next  came  a  day  nurs- 
ery, where  working  mothers  can  leave  their  small  children  during 
the  day. 

The  church  has  a  lively  program  for  young  people  and 
adults.  Spanish-speaking  Americans  take  pride  in  supporting 
their  own  church  activities  and  in  contributing  to  other  work. 

Medical  Mission  Dispensary  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
was  founded  in  1892  as  a  joint  settlement  house  and  medical 
dispensary.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  a  group  of  theological 
students  at  Boston  University  conceived  the  idea  of  the  center, 
believing  that  the  gospel  called  for  service  to  body  and  soul. 
As  other  agencies  were  organized  to  meet  the  social  and  recrea- 
tional requirements  of  the  neighborhood,  whose  population  is 
mostly  of  Italian  extraction,  the  medical  work  of  the  dispensary 
became  the  central  emphasis.    Today  clinics  are  held  mornings 
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and  evenings,  and  approximately  eighteen  thousand  persons  are 
served  annually. 

And  so  the  social  welfare  and  medical  work  of  the  Woman's 
Division  of  Christian  Service  supplies  a  preventive  and  healing 
ministry  for  body,  mind,  and  spirit. 

Discussion  Starters 

1.  How  would  you  define  the  purposes  of  the  social  welfare 
work  of  the  Woman's  Division  of  Christian  Service? 

2.  As  you  consider  the  various  types  of  this  work,  which 
do  you  consider  most  important? 

3.  Using  projects  in  this  work,  give  illustrations  of  the 
changing  of  the  program  and  purpose  of  institutions  in  order 
to  meet  emerging  needs. 

4.  Why  should  the  Woman's  Division  do  medical  work 
when  there  are  many  public  and  private  hospitals  and  medical 
centers  ? 
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CHAPTER    ELEVEN 


TOWN  AND  COUNTRY 
WORK 


"Town  and  Country"  is  a  term  meaning  open  country  and 
towns  up  to  10,000  population.  It  will  be  evident  that  this  is 
a  large  field,  for  more  than  half  the  people  in  the  United  States 
live  in  towns  and  open  country. 

There  are  large  unchurched  areas  in  many  sections.  As  an 
illustration  of  this,  the  survey  of  the  state  of  Colorado  made 
by  the  Town  and  Country  Department  of  Iliff  School  of 
Theology  may  be  cited.  This  survey  shows  that  more  than 
eight  hundred  villages  in  the  state  are  without  the  service  of 
any  major  denomination. 

There  are  six  million  young  people  in  the  United  States 
who  are  members  of  Protestant  churches,  but  there  are  twenty 
million  not  in  touch  with  any  church  or  synagogue.  (These, 
of  course,  are  in  the  city  as  well  as  in  the  country.)  Conditions 
like  these  demand  the  attention  of  Christian  people. 

PURPOSES  AND  POLICY 

The  purposes  of  the  town  and  country  work  of  the  Wom- 
an's Division  of  Christian  Service  are  to  develop  Christian  lead- 
ership in  the  rural  church  and  community;  to  help  church  people 
assume  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  in  their 
community;  to  help  people  find  ways  of  working  together  to 
meet  human  needs ;  and  to  build  Christian  community  life. 
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Town  and  country  projects  are  of  many  different  types 
and  are  conducted  among  people  engaged  in  many  kinds  of 
activity.  A  former  executive  secretary  of  Town  and  Country 
Work  described  these  people  and  projects  as  follows: 

While  the  majority  of  the  people  reached  by  proj- 
ects are  farmers  and  their  families,  there  are  also  many 
coal  miners,  people  who  work  in  copper  mines  and 
granite  quarries,  families  living  in  houseboats,  earning 
their  living  by  fishing  and  trapping,  those  who  work 
in  textile  mills  or  canning  factories,  people  who  work 
as  day  laborers  on  ranches  or  farms  or  who  do  odd 
jobs  in  towns  and  villages;  there  are  owners  of  small 
businesses  and  professional  people,  and  there  are  those 
who  have  no  regular  source  of  income.  .  .  .  They  are 
from  differing  racial,  national,  cultural,  and  lingual 
backgrounds.  In  a  recent  club  meeting  in  one  of  our 
small  community  centers,  people  of  fifteen  different 
nationalities  were  present. 

Various  methods  of  work  are  used.  We  work 
with  individuals,  with  families,  and  with  larger  units. 
We  work  through  churches,  schools,  community  cen- 
ters, and  other  organized  or  informal  groups.  In  some 
projects  we  have  buildings  and  equipment.  In  others 
a  worker  may  have  only  a  car  for  transportation,  en- 
abling her  to  go  to  the  people  who  need  her  help. 
But  always  our  concern  is  ...  to  help  them  in  secur- 
ing opportunities  and  human  rights.1 

In  general,  these  projects  may  be  divided  into  rural  work, 
community  centers,  work  among  minority  groups,  and  leader- 
ship training  centers. 


RURAL  WORK 

Miss  Louise  Young  of  Scarritt  College  points  out  the  task 
the  rural  worker  faces: 


1  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Woman's  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Service,  p.   117. 
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Where  populations  are  thinly  spread  and  neigh- 
bors live  far  apart,  there  is  special  difficulty  in  doing 
things  together  and  many  aspects  of  community  life 
suffer — church  life,  for  example.  There  are  not  enough 
young  people  for  a  Youth  Fellowship  group,  not 
enough  children  for  group  graded  classes,  not  enough 
adult  leaders  ready  to  assume  responsibility,  not  enough 
time  for  the  pastor  and  conference  leaders  to  seek  out 
and  train  local  leaders.  In  such  a  situation,  the  rural 
community  worker  digs  in  to  get  acquainted  not  only 
with  the  church  and  its  members,  but  also  with  the 
total  community  and  all  its  human  resources.  Are 
there  not  newcomers  whom  the  church  has  made  no 
attempt  to  reach  ?  How  many  children  attend  the 
two-teacher  school  half  a  mile  down  the  road?  Where 
do  they  go  to  church  school?  Have  they  ever  had  a 
vacation  school  ?  Would  the  teachers  welcome  a 
friendly  visit  from  the  new  worker?  Would  the  nearby 
church — Nazarene,  isn't  it — be  willing  to  cooperate? 
Would  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  be  a  good 
place  to  look  for  leaders?  Is  there  a  Grange?  A  Home 
Demonstration  Club?  Is  the  community  doing  any- 
thing together?  2 

The  rural  worker  has  a  wide  field.  Perhaps  "cooperation" 
could  best  describe  her  main  emphasis.  She  works  with  the 
minister,  with  church-school  leaders,  with  the  Woman's  Society 
of  Christian  Service,  and  with  all  other  community  groups. 
Of  course,  she  often  finds  that  there  is  no  Sunday  school,  Wom- 
an's Society,  or  youth  group,  and  with  the  support  of  the  pastor 
she  attempts  to  organize  such  groups.  She  works  always  toward 
training  lay  leaders  who  will  assume  responsibility,  and  always 
she  seeks  to  bring  home  the  fact  that  Christianity,  everyday 
Christianity,  should  permeate  all  of  life. 

From  a  rural  circuit  of  four  churches  in  Tyrrell  County, 
North  Carolina,  the  worker,  Miss  Ethelynde  Ballance,  gives 


2  "Commissioned  to  Meet  Human  Needs,"  The  Methodist  Woman, 
May,  1948,  p.  18. 
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clear-cut  program  objectives.    Undoubtedly  these  could  stand, 
with  very  little  alteration,  for  all  rural  programs: 

( i )  To  promote  a  seven-days-a-week  church 
program  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  people;  (2)  to  stress 
stewardship  of  the  soil,  the  sacredness  of  the  soil; 
(3)  to  promote  a  circuit-consciousness  among  the 
members  of  our  four  churches;  (4)  to  train  local 
leadership;  (5)  to  correlate  our  church  program  with 
the  work  of  other  agencies,  as  we  seek  to  bring  more 
abundant  life  to  our  people;  (6)  to  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  done  through  an  active  rural 
church  program.3 

Two  Methods 

The  worker  finds  that  local  church  programs  vary,  but  she 
always  works  in  harmony  with  the  setup  of  the  rural  church. 
That  program  varies  according  to  the  needs  of  the  area  served. 
There  are,  for  instance,  the  group  ministry  and  the  larger  parish. 

In  conferences  having  rural  workers,  there  is  an  advisory 
committee  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  conference  board 
of  missions,  the  conference  board  of  education,  and  the  con- 
ference town  and  country  commission.  The  district  superin- 
tendent and  the  president  of  the  district  Woman's  Society  of 
Christian  Service — in  each  district  in  which  there  is  a  rural 
worker — are  also  on  the  committee.  The  joint  planning  of 
ministers  and  workers  is  essential. 

Group  Ministry 

In  some  conferences,  rural  work  is  organized  in  the  group 
ministry  plan,  and  the  county  is  the  unit.  This  plan  is  set  in 
operation,  before  the  work  in  a  county  is  actually  started,  by  a 
careful  survey  of  the  field  by  the  ministers,  the  rural  worker, 
and  local  people,  as  to  church  buildings,  membership,  and  social, 


3  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Woman's  Division  of  Christian 
Service,  pp.  48-49. 
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economic,  and  agricultural  conditions.  Then  a  county  council 
of  Methodist  churches  is  organized,  with  representatives  from 
each  church,  including  the  rural  worker.  Often  on  this  council 
are  a  county  judge,  county  nurse,  welfare  agent,  home  demon- 
stration agent,  farm  extension  agent,  and  school  supervisor. 
This  council  meets  often  to  plan  the  program  of  the  churches. 
Cooperation  between  town  and  country  churches  is  emphasized, 
also  cooperation  with  agencies  of  the  state  and  county  at  work 
in  the  communities.  As  a  result  of  this  wise  planning,  there  often 
follows  the  organization  of  vacation  church  schools,  Woman's 
Societies  of  Christian  Service,  Methodist  Youth  Fellowships, 
Girl  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts,  county  libraries,  Lord's  Acre  plans, 
camping  programs,  and  harvest  festivals. 

In  the  Parish  of  the  Headwaters  in  New  Hampshire  there 
is  a  council  made  up  of  five  laymen  from  each  church,  organized 
into  four  committees:  men's  work,  women's  work,  youth  work, 
and  church  school,  with  ministers  acting  as  counselors.  The 
deaconess  assigned  to  this  parish,  Miss  Dorothy  Wilber,  trains 
church-school  workers,  organizes  classes  for  children  in  the 
mountain  areas,  conducts  cottage  meetings,  forms  mothers' 
groups,  and  visits  in  homes.   She  writes : 

I  helped  establish  two  new  church  schools.  Each 
was  requested,  not  imposed.  My  part  has  been  to  en- 
courage and  assist  healthy  trends.4 

In  the  Casco  Bay  Island  Parish,  consisting  of  three  islands 
off  the  coast  of  Maine  where  there  have  been  no  resident  pastors 
and  limited  church  activity,  Miss  Margaret  Stimson,  a  deaconess, 
is  helping  residents  of  this  parish  in  their  effort  to  build  a 
Christian  community.  The  hope  is  that  eventually  a  minister 
will  be  living  on  each  island,  and  that  with  the  deaconess  they 
will  plan  a  cooperative  and  inclusive  program  for  the  churches. 
Miss  Stimson  trains  church-school  teachers,  helps  in  vacation 


4  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the   Woman's  Division   of   Chris- 
tian Service,  p.  123. 
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church  schools,  assists  Woman's  Societies  of  Christian  Service, 
and  gives  leadership  to  clubs  for  boys  and  girls. 

Larger  Parish 

A  larger  parish,  Dale  Hollow  in  Alpine,  Tennessee,  is  in- 
terdenominationally  supported  by  the  Presbyterians,  Methodists, 
and  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  The  plan  is  to  have  one  strong 
church  in  each  community  in  this  parish,  not  several  competing 
ones  (too  often  the  case),  and  the  staff,  on  which  a  nurse  is 
provided  by  the  Woman's  Division,  attempts  to  accomplish  this. 
A  director  of  Christian  education  assists  in  an  extensive  religious 
program  for  the  entire  area.  There  are  also  activities  such  as 
weaving,  pottery,  woodwork,  farm  and  forestry  demonstrations, 
and  recreation.  In  this  parish  there  is  a  rest  home  for  tubercu- 
losis patients.  The  entire  program  is  an  adventure  in  Christian 
brotherhood,  which  is  doing  away  with  narrow  sectarianism 
and  resulting  in  unity  in  Christian  service. 

Other  Programs 
Cooperative  Work 

In  Jones  County,  Georgia,  there  is  an  unusual  cooperative 
rural  work  project.  The  Woman's  Connectional  Missionary 
Council  of  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  aided  by 
the  Woman's  Division  plans  and  finances  a  rural  project  which 
strengthens  the  program  of  the  church  and  beautifies  the  church 
property.  The  council  also  has  introduced  some  practical  meas- 
ures which  aid  the  Negroes  in  this  rural  section  to  achieve  a 
better  standard  of  living,  such  as  instruction  in  preserving  food, 
introduction  of  fish  ponds  and  rabbit  raising,  cooperative  pur- 
chasing of  materials  needed  for  religious,  recreational,  and  edu- 
cational purposes,  and  the  development  of  children's  clubs  and 
youth  projects  which  give  youth  an  outlet  for  their  energy  in 
worth-while  activities. 

Another  cooperative  program  is  the  Arkansas-Oklahoma 
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Cooperative  Rural  Work  in  which  there  are  three  rural  work- 
ers, two  white  and  one  Negro.  These  women  work  closely 
with  an  interracial  committee.  The  program  is  a  strong  one, 
and  county  agents  as  well  as  church  representatives  are  active 
in  its  support. 

Holston  Valley  Rural  Work  is  the  name  given  to  a  proj- 
ect which  includes  those  formerly  known  as  Holston  Conference 
Rural  Work,  Holston  Cooperative  Rural  Work,  and  East  Ten- 
nessee Rural  Work.  A  deaconess  is  coordinator  of  the  project, 
and  there  are  nine  other  workers,  Negro  and  white.  This  is  an 
interracial  project,  with  an  advisory  committee  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  Holston  and  East  Tennessee  Conference 
Woman's  Societies  of  Christian  Service. 

Project  in  Hawaii 

In  the  Kau  (kow)  district  of  Hawaii,  a  rural  project 
touches  people  of  many  racial  backgrounds.  The  deaconess 
travels  from  labor  camp  to  labor  camp  in  her  station  wagon, 
which  is  equipped  with  visual  aids.  A  program  of  Christian 
education  is  an  important  part  of  her  service.  An  inspiring 
sidelight  is  given  by  the  deaconess  as  she  describes  a  Thanks- 
giving service  on  one  of  the  islands: 

A  Hawaiian  woman  offered  the  prayer  in  her 
native  tongue.  A  meditation  was  brought  by  an  As- 
sembly of  God  minister  from  the  mainland.  In  excel- 
lent English,  a  talk  was  given  by  a  Samoan.  .  .  . 
The  Filipino  Methodist  minister  gave  his  message  in 
Ilocano  (ill-o-ka-no).  His  father  was  the  first  con- 
vert of  Methodist  missionaries  in  his  home  village. 

In  the  choir,  bright  orchids  were  vivid  against 
the  dark  hair  of  Protestant  girls  whose  features  were 
Japanese,  some  of  whose  families  are  Buddhist.  The 
solo  voice  belonged  to  a  raven-haired  Filipino  whose 
father  was  a  Methodist  minister,  and  whose  grand- 
father was  a  Roman  Catholic.5 


5  The  Methodist  Woman,  March,   1953,  p.  15. 
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Field  Work 

One  of  the  newest  rural  projects  is  the  field  work  con- 
ducted by  National  College  for  Christian  Workers  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri.  In  addition  to  pursuing  their  academic  studies, 
students,  under  the  leadership  of  a  staff  member,  do  field  work 
in  rural  communities  near  Kansas  City. 

At  Scarritt  College  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  a  Town  and 
Country  major  is  offered,  and  opportunities  for  rural  field  work 
are  being  enlarged  with  the  assistance  of  a  full-time  rural  field 
work  supervisor.  Cooperative  plans  with  the  University  of 
Tennessee  School  of  Social  Work  in  Nashville  have  broadened 
the  scope  of  rural  work  possibilities. 

The  brief  descriptions  of  the  projects  named  above  give 
an  idea  of  the  constructive  work  done  in  these  and  other  country 
sections  by  rural  workers,  who  follow  in  the  train  of  the  early 
circuit  riders. 

Sometimes  these  workers  encounter  strange  doctrines  and 
beliefs.  In  one  county  in  a  coal-mining  area,  the  aggressiveness 
of  certain  sects  is  causing  confusion  and  dissension.  Do  you 
believe  in  tea  and  coffee?  Do  you  believe  in  baseball?  are 
important  questions  to  these  proponents  of  a  legalized  religion, 
while  the  "weightier  matters  of  the  law,"  as  defined  by  Christ, 
go  unheeded.  Tactfully  and  carefully  the  workers  of  the  Wom- 
an's Division  are  striving  to  show  that  Christian  living  is  based 
on  love  for  God  and  love  for  fellow  men,  not  on  unimportant 
practices. 

COMMUNITY  CENTERS 

A  second  kind  of  town  and  country  work  is  done  through 
community  centers,  most  of  it  in  towns.  Descriptions  of  a  few 
of  these  centers  will  illustrate  the  program. 

Eloy  Community  Center,  Eloy  Arizona,  where  "any- 
thing can  happen  and  frequently  does,"  according  to  the  state- 
police  magazine,  serves  the  community.   In  1942,  when  the  first 
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two  workers,  Ethel  Wolf  and  Dorothy  Price,  went  to  Eloy,  they 
said,  "There  is  no  Methodist  church,  no  Woman's  Society  of 
Christian  Service,  no  property,  no  library,  no  free  mail  de- 
livery." They  held  their  meetings  in  the  Baptist  church.  A 
little  later  a  two-room  house  was  rented  as  a  center.  At  that 
time  great  numbers  of  settlers  were  going  to  Eloy  because  of  the 
installation  of  a  nearby  irrigation  system  that  would  make  the 
land  productive.  These  settlers  were  Mexicans,  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans, and  Negroes  from  many  states.  There  was  plenty  of  work 
to  do  in  this  new  community,  and  the  workers  did  it !  Now  the 
town,  which  has  a  more  nearly  stable  population,  has  an  even 
greater  variety  of  nationalities,  for  Indians,  Chinese,  Filipinos, 
and  Japanese-Americans  have  joined  the  other  residents.  The 
workers  not  only  conduct  a  full  program  in  the  center,  which 
has  been  enlarged,  but  also  give  some  of  their  time  to  work  in 
communities  near  Eloy. 

Mississippi  Rural  Center,  at  Lampton,  Mississippi,  is 
the  first  Woman's  Division  rural  center  for  Negroes.  This  proj- 
ect got  off  to  a  good  start,  with  many  persons  and  organizations 
cooperating.  The  people  of  Lampton  gave  the  land  on  which 
the  center  stands.  The  Division  of  National  Missions  provides 
the  salary  of  one  staff  member.  The  Mississippi  State  Health 
Department  supplies  part-time  services  of  a  nurse,  and  the 
Woman's  Division  provides  the  other  workers.  The  area  is 
settled  largely  by  Negro  families,  95  per  cent  of  whom  own 
their  farms.  Most  of  the  families  do  truck  farming,  and  some 
work  in  nearby  Columbia.  This  center  serves  approximately 
six  thousand  Negroes.  A  station  wagon  enables  the  workers  to 
cover  a  large  area.  The  center  has  a  main  building  with 
gymnasium,  auditorium,  clubrooms,  library,  clinic,  and  kitchen. 
There  is  also  a  modern  rural  home  for  the  staff.  With  its 
religious  and  educational  work,  recreation  facilities,  health  serv- 
ice, and  social  work,  this  center  is  as  busy  as  a  beehive. 

Cookson  Hills  Center  is  in  the  East  Oklahoma  Confer- 
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ence.  A  few  years  ago  women  of  this  conference  studied  a  por- 
tion of  their  territory  which  was  rough,  hilly,  and  thickly 
wooded,  and  which  had  been  a  hideout  for  notorious  outlaws. 
They  found  that  public-school  opportunities  were  fairly  good  for 
rural  areas  but  that  the  churches  were  reaching  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  people.  In  the  three  counties  surveyed,  fewer 
than  six  thousand  persons  belonged  to  any  church  in  the  total 
population  of  sixty  thousand.  As  a  result  of  this  study  and  the 
ensuing  concern,  the  conference  sent  a  missionary  minister  to 
Cookson  Hills,  and  the  Woman's  Division  provided  a  nurse 
who  works  cooperatively  with  him.  The  program  is  conducted 
among  the  white  mountain  people  and  the  Cherokee  and  Creek 
Indians  who  are  scattered  throughout  the  section.  As  health 
work  is  one  of  the  great  needs,  the  nurse  offers  health  education 
and  nursing  care.  Work  with  youth  and  children,  including 
vacation  church  school,  a  work  camp,  and  a  library,  make  a 
full  program. 

Centers  in  Mining  Communities 
Hollywood  Community  House  is  located  in  a  mining 
village  near  Hazleton,  Pennsylvania,  where  "new"  and  "old" 
Americans  learn  to  live  and  work  together  in  a  full-scale  pro- 
gram of  activities. 

McCrum  Community  House  in  western  Pennsylvania, 
in  Uniontown,  a  mining  town,  is  another  community  center 
which  was  begun  years  ago  as  a  school  for  Slovakian  girls.  As 
the  need  for  this  school  lessened,  the  building  was  turned  into  a 
community  center.  In  addition  to  their  service  through  the  center 
in  Uniontown,  the  McCrum  staff  does  extension  work  in  two 
little  towns  nearby,  Oliver  and  Evans  Manor.  In  all  three 
places  there  are  kindergartens,  a  program  of  recreation,  clubs 
for  boys,  girls,  and  adults,  and  religious  education  classes.  In 
Evans  Manor,  which  was  a  churchless  community,  a  Sunday 
school  was  started  in  a  one-room  school  building.  Today  that 
Sunday  school  has  grown  into  a  church. 
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Highland  Boy  Community  House  is  located  about 
thirty  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  in  Bingham  Canyon.  In 
1927  a  snowslide  destroyed  the  community  Methodist  church, 
and  the  next  year  the  community  house  was  established.  Bingham 
Canyon  is  a  copper-mining  community  seven  miles  long,  between 
the  walls  of  a  canyon  so  narrow  that  "there  is  only  one  way  you 
can  look,  and  that  is  up!"  Persons  of  twenty  nationalities 
and  ten  religious  faiths  live  in  this  community  of  seven  hundred. 
In  the  community  house  is  a  well-organized  church  and  church 
school.  Clubs,  classes,  and  meetings  of  many  other  kinds  keep 
the  house  a  center  of  activity. 

Garden  Creek  Community  Center  is  one  of  a  chain  of 
mining  communities  in  Buchanan  County,  Virginia.  Before 
coal  was  discovered  in  this  section,  there  was  a  mission  school 
for  mountain  boys  and  girls.  After  coal  fields  were  opened, 
the  public  schools  were  improved,  and  the  mission  school  was 
converted  into  a  community  house  and  church-school  building. 
A  beautiful  stone  building,  which  includes  a  chapel,  a  com- 
munity center,  and  living  quarters  for  the  workers,  was  built 
with  1948  Week-of-Prayer  funds.  The  workers  travel  consider- 
ably in  the  surrounding  area,  promoting  community  activities. 

A  fire  in  1941  destroyed  the  building  of  Metcalfe  Com- 
munity House  near  Dunbar,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  building 
was  replaced  with  generous  help  from  the  community  and  part 
of  the  1943  Week-of-Prayer  funds. 

The  Wesley  House  in  the  coal  fields  of  Amherstdale, 
West  Virginia,  conducts  a  program  embracing  a  kindergarten, 
Scouting,  family  nights,  a  Methodist  Youth  Fellowship,  and  a 
Woman's  Society  of  Christian  Service. 

Other  Centers 

North  Barre  Community  House  served  the  European 

immigrants  who  came  to  Barre  to  work  in  the  granite  center. 

These  were  skilled  workmen  from  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and 

Scotland.     Work   was   started    among    them   by    a    Methodist 
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preacher.  Methodist  women  saw  their  opportunity  to  serve,  and 
the  community  house  was  built.  Today  this  center  serves  the 
children  and  grandchildren  of  those  first  immigrants.  There  is 
a  full  program,  which  includes  eighteen  organized  groups  for  all 
ages,  summer  camp  activities,  and  vacation  church  school.  The 
head  resident,  Miss  Marjorie  Hanton,  who  is  an  ordained  min- 
ister, four  other  full-time  workers,  and  several  local  leaders 
make  up  the  staff. 

McCarty  Community  House  is  located  in  Cedartown, 
Georgia,  where  work  was  begun  years  ago  by  students  from 
Boaz,  Alabama.  The  program  they  started,  which  included 
a  kindergarten,  clubs,  and  home  visitation,  has  been  continued 
through  the  years. 

Muhlenberg  Settlement,  Central  City,  Kentucky,  con- 
ducts a  work  camp  of  young  people  every  summer. 

At  Mobile  County  Rural  Center,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ala- 
bama, there  is  a  three-room  public  school  built  on  land  paid  for 
by  the  community,  a  neat  white  church  building,  a  cottage  for 
workers,  a  shop,  and  several  other  small  buildings. 

In  Dilles  Bottom,  Ohio,  there  is  no  church,  and  the  Dilles 
Community  Center  building  is  used  for  church  services  and 
Sunday  school,  as  well  as  for  weekday  activities. 

Each  of  these  community  centers,  as  well  as  all  others  in 
town  and  country  work,  has  a  story  of  service  by  efficient,  de- 
voted workers,  and  of  changes  in  lives  and  communities. 

WORK  AMONG  MINORITY  GROUPS 

In  town  and  country  work  there  are  a  number  of  projects 
among  minority  groups:  Indians  in  the  West  and  South,  Mexi- 
cans and  other  Spanish-speaking  people  in  the  Southwest. 

American  Indians 

Brief  descriptions  of  a  few  projects  will  illustrate  the  work 
done  among  Indian  Americans.  In  Yuma,  Arizona,  near  the 
point  at  which  Arizona,  California,  and   Mexico  meet,  there 
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are  eight  hundred  Yuma  and  four  hundred  Cocopah  Indians. 
The  Yuma  Methodist  Mission  is  serving  these  persons. 

The  mission  staff  usually  consists  of  a  missionary  minister 
and  his  wife,  and,  wherever  possible,  a  deaconess  or  Indian 
assistant.  The  community  house  is  open  from  early  morning 
till  late  at  night,  and  the  people  go  there  to  read,  sew,  wash, 
iron,  and  take  showers.  Those  living  on  the  reservation  often 
cook  a  meal  before  they  start  their  long  trek  home.  Winning 
Indians  to  Christ  is  a  long,  hard  task,  but  proof  that  it  has  been 
done  is  a  Woman's  Society  organized  with  twenty-three  charter 
members,  a  choir  of  ten  or  twelve  girls,  a  Youth  Council  having 
a  recreation  program  every  Friday  night,  and  the  chapel  deco- 
rated by  the  Indians  themselves. 

Another  project  is  the  Indian  Mission  Cooperative 
Work  in  Oklahoma.  The  mission  covers  thirty  counties  in 
which  there  are  ninety  churches,  with  a  total  membership  of 
almost  five  thousand  persons.  The  Woman's  Division  provides 
four  workers,  one  of  them  an  Indian  woman.  The  workers  co- 
operate with  the  district  superintendents  and  with  the  Indian 
Mission  Board  of  Education.  All  but  a  few  of  the  churches  are 
in  the  open  country,  and  because  of  the  distance  many  members 
must  travel  to  attend  services,  camping  facilities  are  provided  on 
the  church  grounds.  Since  many  Indians  do  not  speak  English, 
services  are  often  conducted  in  two  languages:  in  the  Indian 
dialect  for  the  older  members  and  in  English  for  the  children 
and  youth.  One  of  the  workers,  Mrs.  Ebenezer  Wesley,  writes: 

In  July  the  district  held  three  conferences  at  the 
same  time  and  place.  The  men  met  in  the  tabernacle, 
the  Woman's  Society  of  Christian  Service  under  a 
brush  arbor,  and  the  youth  in  the  church.  It  is  our 
custom  to  bring  the  whole  family  to  conferences. 
The  white  conferences  designate  certain  days  or  Sun- 
days as  family  days,  but  not  so  with  the  Indian  Mis- 
sion. Not  even  our  pet  dogs  are  left  at  home.  So  we 
must  provide  some  way  for  taking  care  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family. 
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One  year  a  family  camp  was  held,  and  the  theme  for  the 
camp  was  "The  Christian  Family  Living  in  the  Home."  This 
was  such  a  success  that  another  year  a  second  camp  was  held  on 
"The  Faith  of  the  Family."  There  are  sixty-five  Woman's 
Societies  of  Christian  Service  in  the  Indian  Mission,  and  they 
carefully  follow  the  regular  program  and  contribute  generously 
of  their  means.  The  first  two  weeks  of  June  are  set  aside  for 
vacation  church  schools  in  the  mission.  In  order  to  prepare 
teachers,  a  five-day  coaching  school  is  held  in  March  or  April, 
and  careful  preparation  is  made  for  the  classes.  Indian  leader- 
ship is  being  developed. 

In  the  Dulac  Indian  Work,  Dulac,  Louisiana,  are  ap- 
proximately six  hundred  Indians  on  a  forty-five-acre  tract  of 
land  surrounded  by  bayous.  The  property  is  known  as  Indian 
Point,  and  there  are  a  chapel  and  a  combined  community  house, 
clinic,  and  home  for  the  workers.  Emphasis  has  been  on  edu- 
cation. Now,  however,  as  public  schools  are  assuming  re- 
sponsibility for  the  first  four  grades,  the  educational  work  of  the 
mission  will  be  lessened,  and  more  attention  will  be  given  to  an 
organized  program  of  Bible  study,  recreation,  and  health  work. 

In  Wisconsin  the  Odanah  Indian  Work  serves  Indians 
who  are  desperately  poor,  their  annual  income  equaling  probably 
no  more  than  $600.00  per  family.  As  they  live  under  poor 
health  conditions,  disease  takes  a  heavy  toll.  The  workers  are 
trying  to  interpret  to  them  the  Christian  way  of  living,  through 
Sunday  services,  prayer  meetings  in  homes,  women's  meetings, 
and  aids  to  sanitation  and  industry. 

Spanish-Speaking  People 

In  the  great  Southwest  one  hears  Spanish  spoken  almost 
as  much  as  English.  Some  persons  who  are  bilingual  have  an- 
cestors who  came  to  America  hundreds  of  years  ago.  Great 
numbers  of  others  have  come  across  the  border  from  Mexico 
more  recently.    The  idea  that  they  are  all  Roman  Catholics 
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is  far  from  the  truth.  In  fact,  many  are  Methodists,  and  the 
Rio  Grande  Conference,  made  up  almost  entirely  of  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans,  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  loyal  con- 
ferences in  The  Methodist  Church. 

The  Neighborhood  House,  made  possible  by  Crusade 
funds,  is  trying  to  supply  the  many  demands  of  Calexico.  Be- 
cause of  the  great  influx  of  Mexicans  coming  across  the  border 
to  get  jobs,  there  is  great  need  for  service  to  them.  In  answer  to 
an  appeal  for  help  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Latin  American 
Provisional  Annual  Conference,  the  Woman's  Division  sent  a 
deaconess  to  Calexico.  The  work  has  developed,  and  a  com- 
munity center  has  been  built,  for  which  the  people  of  Calexico 
gave  the  site.  Calexico  is  a  port  of  entry  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States,  and  government  agencies  have  not  been  able 
to  keep  pace  with  the  needs.  Unemployment,  malnutrition, 
sickness,  infant  mortality — many  of  the  evils  found  in  a  situa- 
tion of  this  kind — are  present.  There  are  classes  in  health  edu- 
cation and  English,  clubs  for  all  ages,  a  nursery,  and  a  kinder- 
garten. 

Alpine  Community  Center,  Alpine,  Texas,  is  really  a 
community  project,  for  eleven  different  churches  and  city 
groups  furnished  the  building  for  the  center  and  meet  the  run- 
ning expenses.  Latin  Americans  have  contributed  generously  of 
their  labor  and  gifts.  Students  in  Alpine  State  College  give  part- 
time  service  to  the  center,  and  the  Woman's  Division  provides 
the  salary  for  two  full-time  workers.  A  new  building  is  being 
erected  with  funds  from  the  1953  Week  of  Prayer  and  Self- 
Denial. 

Another  center,  in  west  Texas,  located  in  the  section  of 
sheep  and  goat  ranches,  is  Ozona  Community  Center,  which 
grew  out  of  a  vacation  school  conducted  in  1937  by  two  Mexi- 
can students  from  the  University  of  San  Antonio.  So  successful 
was  it  that  Methodist  women  decided  to  continue  the  work. 
The  Massey  Foundation  of  San  Angelo  became  interested  and 
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put  up  the  building,  made  of  native  rock.  A  local  board  com- 
posed of  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Church  of  Christ  members 
sponsors  the  center,  and  the  Woman's  Division  supplies  two 
workers.  The  Latin  Americans  cooperate  wholeheartedly,  and 
it  is  reported  that  nearly  every  one  of  them  takes  part  in  some 
activity  in  the  center. 

In  San  Marcos,  Texas,  is  Southside  Community 
Center,  of  which  Miss  Mary  Riddle  is  head  resident.  This 
center  at  one  time  was  housed  in  a  building  which  had  served  as 
the  county  and  city  jail  and  which  was  given  for  the  center. 
Later,  when  it  became  inadequate  because  the  Latin  American 
population  increased,  the  1948  Week-of-Prayer  funds  made  pos- 
sible a  new  building.  This  center,  too,  is  an  example  of  co- 
operation between  Anglo-Americans  and  Latin  Americans  and 
between  church  and  civic  groups.  Southwest  Texas  State  Col- 
lege also  shares  in  the  activities. 

The  Robstown,  Texas,  Wesley  Community  House  was 
dedicated  in  1950.  A  large  percentage  of  the  town's  population 
is  of  Mexican  descent.  Sometimes  as  many  as  two  thousand 
children  and  young  people  take  part  in  the  center's  program 
during  one  month. 

LEADERSHIP  TRAINING  CENTERS 

Because  a  prime  emphasis  in  town  and  country  work  is  the 
training  of  leaders  who  will  give  themselves  to  the  development 
of  a  Christian  program  and  thus  to  the  bettering  of  their 
communities,  there  are  two  leadership  training  centers  where 
several  workers  live.  From  these  centers  they  go  out  through 
surrounding  areas  to  interest  people  in  church  and  community 
activities.  Valley  Institute,  Pharr,  Texas,  formerly  a  school 
for  Mexican  girls,  is  one  of  these  training  centers.  During  its 
twenty  years  as  a  school,  one  thousand  girls  attended  its  classes. 
Then  public-school  conditions  improved  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  and  the  school  was  converted   into   a  training  center 
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for  all  the  valley.  There  is  a  director  of  children's  work,  a 
director  of  youth  work,  a  director  of  adult  work,  and  a  head 
resident.  These  workers  give  much-needed  help  to  many  small 
churches.  The  center  conducts  short-term  schools,  classes,  a 
laboratory  school,  a  work  camp,  and  other  activities.  Many  of 
the  groups  include  both  Anglo-Americans  and  Latin  Americans. 

MacDonell  Methodist  Center  in  Houma,  Louisiana,  an- 
other leadership  center,  was  formerly  a  school  for  girls  of 
French  descent  living  in  that  area.  Houma,  noted  for  shrimp 
and  oyster  industries,  is  close  to  the  sugar-bowl  section  of 
Louisiana,  with  its  large  plantations  on  which  are  many  French- 
American  tenant  farmers.  Now  the  children  go  to  the  public 
schools. 

Rural  workers  go  out  into  the  five-point  Houma  Heights 
Circuit  to  serve  the  churches  located  along  the  bayous  ten  to 
twenty  miles  away.  A  circuit  Woman's  Society  of  Christian 
Service  has  one  set  of  officers  and  separate  circles  in  the  dif- 
ferent communities.  There  are  now  five  circles,  with  plans  for 
two  more.  An  important  factor  in  the  circuit  is  the  Sunday 
schools.  Because  of  the  bayous  and  canals,  transportation  to 
church  and  Sunday  school  is  of  an  unusual  character.  A  former 
director  of  rural  work  there  gives  the  picture: 

As  everywhere  in  our  Methodism,  Sunday  schools 
on  the  Houma  Heights  Circuit  are  of  vital  signifi- 
cance to  the  ongoing  of  the  church.  These  meet  at 
9:00  or  10:00  in  the  morning,  2:30  or  3:00  in  the 
afternoon,  whatever  time  is  most  convenient.  But 
whether  it  be  a  morning  or  afternoon  hour,  one  must 
reckon  with  the  waterway  traffic.  Bridges  are  of  sev- 
eral different  types,  but  all  are  so  constructed  that 
they  can  be  opened  for  boats  to  pass;  and  waiting 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  or  even  longer,  for  a  bridge 
to  close  is  not  at  all  unusual.  Again,  a  motor-drawn 
ferry  may  be  the  means  of  crossing;  and  when  the 
motor  fails,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  those  wishing  to 
cross  must  help  the  ferryman. 
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Visiting  in  the  homes,  acquainting  the  people  with 
public  health  and  welfare  services,  helping  in  church 
activities,  make  a  full-time  program  for  the  rural 
workers  in  MacDonell,  but  the  good  results  are  evi- 
dent. Southern  Louisiana  has  long  been  predominantly 
Roman  Catholic,  but  within  more  recent  years  Prot- 
estantism is  steadily  gaining  a  foothold.  These  rural 
workers  have  a  share  in  that  advance.  The  pastor 
of  the  Houma  Heights  circuit  declares,  "Now  as 
never  before  the  time  is  ripe  for  Protestantism  to  take 
hold  along  the  bayous.  The  day  has  come  when  the 
Methodist  Church  must  move  forward." 6 

Discussion  Starters 

i.  Give  three  reasons  why  the  Woman's  Division  should 
have  work  in  town  and  country. 

2.  Suggest   three   ways  of  making   rural   work   more  ef- 
fective. 

3.  How  are  the  purposes  of  the  rural  work  of  the  Wom- 
an's Division  being  fulfilled? 

4.  Which  purposes  must  be  strengthened? 

5.  What  is  unique  about  the  work  of  the  Woman's  Division 
for  American  Indians  and  for  Spanish-speaking  people? 

6.  What  needs  of  the  American  Indian  and  Spanish-speak- 
ing people  could  be  met  more  effectively? 
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CHAPTER    TWELVE 


URBAN  WORK 


In  the  early  days  of  its  history  the  United  States  was 
almost  entirely  rural,  but  now  64  per  cent  of  the  population 
lives  in  towns  of  over  twenty-five  hundred,  or  in  cities,  and 
of  these  more  than  half  live  in  cities  that  have  a  population  of 
one  hundred  thousand  or  more.  One  out  of  four  persons  lives 
in  a  city  area  of  a  million  or  more  people,  and  there  are  twelve 
such  cities  in  the  United  States.  Even  though  people  are  moving 
from  the  cities  to  suburban  areas,  others  are  moving  into  the 
cities.  The  populations  of  New  York  and  Los  Angeles  were 
increased  by  almost  one-half  million  persons  between  1940  and 
1950.  People  go  to  the  cities  because  jobs  are  there,  and  jobs 
they  must  have.  The  modern  factory  age,  beginning  about 
seventy-five  years  ago,  has  resulted  in  this  tremendous  growth 
of  cities  and  also  in  change  in  occupations.  Factory  hands,  shop 
workers,  clerks,  employees  of  manufacturing  and  industrial 
plants,  stores,  and  large  business  concerns — all  make  up  a  part 
of  the  city  population.  This  situation  indicates  the  importance 
of  the  urban  work  of  the  Woman's  Division. 

EARLY  BEGINNINGS  AND  PRESENT  OBJECTIVES 

In  1893  a  farseeing  woman,  Miss  Lucinda  Helm,  said  to 
the  St.  Louis  Convention  of  Christian  Workers,  "In  many 
places  our  pastors  and  women  are  beginning  to  see  that  we 
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need  Methodist  missions  in  the  evangelization  of  our  cities."  * 
A  little  later  a  city  missionary  was  employed. 

Meetings  were  held  Sabbath  and  week  days  for 
children  and  adults,  sewing  schools  and  kindergartens 
were  established,  medical  attention  was  secured  for  the 
sick,  hundreds  of  garments  were  made  and  given  out, 
quantities  of  provisions  solicited  and  distributed,  and 
countless  visits  made  among  the  poor,  sick,  and  neg- 
lected classes.2 

A  few  years  later  a  worker  wrote,  "City  mission  work  is 
becoming  more  imperative  and  complex."  Indeed  it  was!  To 
meet  this  situation  the  program  grew  and  enlarged,  settlement 
houses  for  Christian  social  work  were  established,  work  for 
Orientals  and  Mexicans  was  begun,  homes  for  girls  employed 
in  the  city  were  opened,  and  aid  to  immigrants  was  undertaken. 
As  needs  arose,  Methodist  women  attempted  to  meet  them. 

Not  only  did  the  various  phases  of  work  increase,  but  also 
the  response  to  need  became  more  nearly  adequate  as  it  became 
more  and  more  a  sharing  ministry. 

The  executive  secretary  of  Urban  Work  expresses  it  this 

way: 

If  the  objectives  of  our  Woman's  Division  com- 
munity centers  can  be  summed  up  in  any  one  phrase, 
it  would  be  "to  work  with  our  neighbors  in  building 
a  more  Christian  community."  We  want  more  and 
more  to  see  human  relations  based  on  Christ's  teach- 
ings. The  final  evaluation  of  our  program  must  come 
through  this  measurement.  In  settlement  work  these 
goals  are  sought  through  neighborliness.  concern, 
example,  and  just  good  shared  living.3 


1  Mary   Noreen    Dunn,    Women   and  Home   Missions    (Nashville: 
Cokesbury  Press,   1936),   p.  24. 

2  Ibid.,   p.   25. 

3  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the   Woman's  Division   of  Chris- 
tian Service,  pp.   128-129. 
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SITUATIONS  DEMANDING  HELP 

Because  of  varied  conditions  and  situations  in  urban  life 
that  demand  help  in  some  form  or  other,  various  projects  have 
developed  in  the  Woman's  Division  program  of  urban  work. 
Let  us  look  at  some  of  them. 

When  a  settlement-house  type  of  program  was  first  begun 
by  Methodist  women  in  the  South,  the  question  was  raised  as 
to  the  name  of  these  Christian  centers.  Finally  the  name 
Bethlehem  House  was  chosen  for  centers  in  Negro  neighbor- 
hoods, and  Wesley  House  was  adopted  for  other  centers.  In  the 
North  other  names  came  into  use,  such  as  community  center, 
neighborhood  house,  and  settlement  house.  All  have  a  similar 
program,  but  in  each  one  there  are  distinguishing  features. 

Obviously  it  is  impossible  to  mention  here  all  the  projects 
in  the  urban  work  of  the  Woman's  Division,  but  certain  ones 
are  briefly  described  as  showing  the  kinds  of  communities  in 
which  the  work  is  done,  the  background  of  some  of  the  people 
served,  and  the  various  phases  of  Christian  social  work  per- 
formed in  the  centers.  What  is  done  in  Wesley  House,  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  in  Seattle  Atlantic  Street  Center,  Seattle, 
Washington,  or  in  Lessie  Bates  Davis  Neighborhood  House, 
East  St.  Louis,  Illinois,  is,  with  certain  minor  changes,  done  in 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  in  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  in  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and  in  a  half-dozen  other  cities. 
Here  are  glimpses  of  two  that  are  mentioned. 

Wesley  House,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  has  an  attractive 
brick  building  made  of  two  similar  houses  that  have  been  thrown 
together  with  a  connecting  passageway.  The  house  consists  of 
good  living  quarters  for  the  workers,  a  gymnasium,  and  rooms 
for  clubs  and  for  weaving  and  other  crafts.  If  there  is  any 
question  as  to  the  need,  one  should  walk  through  the  surround- 
ing area.  Nearby  is  the  city  dump,  and  perched  precariously  on 
hilly  terrain  are  tiny  houses  which  look  as  though  a  breath  of 
wind  might  blow   them   away.    Near   these  are  a  few  worn 
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trailers  used  as  homes,  and  on  the  adjacent  streets  are  old  brick 
houses  rented  to  families  crowded  into  apartments  of  two  and 
three  small  rooms.  Children  flock  to  the  center,  250  girls  and 
the  same  number  of  boys,  and  in  addition  to  these,  other  per- 
sons ranging  in  age  from  three  to  ninety.  A  weekday  Bible 
school  and  vacation  church  school  are  held,  and  a  year-round 
camp  program,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  service  rendered  by 
this  center,  is  promoted. 

Lessie  Bates  Davis  Neighborhood  House  in  East  St. 
Louis,  Illinois,  which  was  completed  in  1940,  occupies  a  large, 
up-to-date,  well-equipped  building.  It  has  rooms  for  nursery 
and  kindergarten,  club  activities,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  chapel. 
There  are  also  adequate  offices  and  an  apartment  for  the  workers. 
The  extent  and  effectiveness  of  its  services  has  steadily  increased. 

The  increasing  need  for  child  care  has  placed  great  re- 
sponsibilities on  this  center.  The  facilities  are  available;  the 
need  is  tremendous.  The  great  difficulty  is  obtaining  a  sufficient 
number  of  professional  leaders  to  do  the  job. 

Interracial  Neighborhoods 

On  the  West  Coast,  in  Seattle,  Washington,  is  Seattle 
Atlantic  Street  Center,  with  a  neighborhood  of  Oriental  and 
Negro  families  on  one  side,  and  a  neighborhood  of  Caucasian 
families  on  the  other.  "The  main  emphasis  of  the  center  is  racial 
understanding  and  cooperation,"  says  Mr.  Tsuguo  Ikeda,  the 
director.  Believing  that  working  together  on  a  common  project 
is  a  strong  bond,  the  center  suggested  a  clean-up  day,  when 
Seattle  celebrated  its  centennial.  Committees  were  appointed, 
and,  on  the  day  selected,  over  one  hundred  people  worked 
together  to  clean  up  their  neighborhoods.  This  is  but  one  of 
the  projects  designed  to  promote  friendliness  among  different 
groups.  A  settlement  house  can  demonstrate  a  pattern  for  peace. 

Homer  Toberman  Settlement  in  San  Pedro,  California, 
serves  people  of  many  racial  stocks  who  are  working  at  a  variety 
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of  jobs.  Longshoremen,  shipyard  mechanics,  painters,  scalers, 
oil-plant  workers,  fishermen,  and  cannery  workers  are  among 
the  450  families  living  nearby.  Every  visitor  to  the  settlement 
house  must  see  the  beloved  Pepper  Tree  Terrace,  a  not-too- 
large  patio  shaded  by  a  beautiful  pepper  tree,  which  serves 
many  purposes.  There  the  Boy  Scouts  pitch  their  pup  tents 
and  camp  out  overnight,  waking  early  for  an  out-of-doors 
pancake  breakfast.  Girls  picnic  there,  and  worship  services  and 
many  heart-to-heart  talks  are  held  there.  Under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Caroline  Porter,  head  resident,  who  has  been  at  the 
settlement  many  years,  a  new  building,  greatly  needed,  was 
completed  in  1952. 

Foreign-Speaking  Communities 

Many  of  the  Wesley  Houses,  settlement  houses,  and  com- 
munity houses  serve  foreign-speaking  people.  Ensley  Commu- 
nity House  in  Ensley,  Alabama,  for  instance,  was  opened  for 
such  groups.  Good  citizenship  is  stressed,  and  members  of  classes 
and  other  groups,  youth  and  adult,  are  bringing  about  needed 
civic  improvements  in  their  neighborhood. 

In  West  Tampa,  Florida,  is  Rosa  Valdez  Settlement, 
which  was  started  as  a  day  school  for  Spanish-speaking  chil- 
dren whose  families  came  to  Florida  from  Cuba  to  work  in  the 
cigar  factories.  When  these  children  were  admitted  to  public 
schools,  the  former  private  school  became  a  social  center  for 
Latin  people. 

In  Ybor  City,  Tampa,  is  Wolff  Settlement,  serving  es- 
pecially the  Spanish-speaking  and  Italian  people  of  the  commu- 
nity. This  settlement  has  been  successful  in  encouraging  boys 
and  girls  to  obtain  a  college  education,  and  these  trained  young 
people  are  now  assuming  responsibility  not  only  in  business  but 
also  in  church  and  settlement  work. 

People  of  approximately  twenty  nationalities,  of  whom 
about  76  per  cent  are  Roman  Catholic,  are  served  by  St.  Mark's 
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Community  Center,  now  more  than  forty  years  old,  in  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana. 

In  the  neighborhood  there  are  destructive  forces 
emanating  from  the  many  barrooms,  night  clubs, 
gambling  places,  and  houses  of  prostitution  which  far 
outweigh  the  forces  for  good.  Here  the  community 
center,  in  cooperation  with  St.  Mark's  Methodist 
Church,  is  attempting  to  point  the  people  to  a  better 
way  of  life.4 

In  an  Italian  section  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  Pearl  Street 
Methodist  Community  House  conducts  an  educational  and 
recreational  program,  and  here,  as  in  other  places,  the  church 
and  the  center  programs  are  coordinated.    A  worker  writes: 

Your  Community  House  is  not  merely  a  place  for 
children  to  hang  out.  This  is  definitely  a  Christian 
education  center.  The  young  people  who  attend  here 
are  constantly  being  confronted  with  the  question  of 
right  and  wrong  living.  Our  boys  and  girls  are  not 
delinquents.  We  can  thank  the  community  house  for 
some  of  that.  They  are  not  angels — we  wouldn't 
want  them  to  be.  But  we  do  have  more  or  less  well- 
disciplined  youngsters  who  respect  the  rights  of  per- 
sons and  property.5 

Latin  American  Communities  in  the  Southwest 

In  Arizona  and  Texas  there  are  Wesley  Houses  for  Latin 
Americans.  These  urban  centers  are  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  and 
in  Amarillo,  Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  Houston,  and  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  They  offer  programs  of  educational  and  recreational 
activities.    In  addition,  the  workers,  realizing  that  poor  housing, 


4  Lucile   Baldwin    Sexton,   Home   Missions   Diorama    (Cincinnati: 
Woman's   Division  of  Christian  Service,   1953). 

6  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Woman's  Division  of  Christian 
Service,  p.  59. 
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lack  of  playgrounds,  and  lack  of  medical  attention  often  result 
in  delinquency,  turn  their  attention  to  these  problems  and  at- 
tempt to  eradicate  them.  Clubs,  recreation,  kindergartens,  health 
services,  personal  counseling,  and  religious  training  are  provided. 
Devoted  staff  members  are  agents  of  good  will  and  under- 
standing. The  contacts  between  Anglo-American  volunteer 
workers  and  the  Latin  Americans  are  valuable  to  both  groups, 
for  neighborliness  is  an  enriching  experience. 

One  of  the  most  worth-while  projects  is  helping  Latin 
Americans  through  kindergarten  work  on  the  Mexican  border, 
along  the  Rio  Grande.  One  kindergarten  is  at  Brownsville, 
another  at  Mission,  another  at  McAllen,  and  a  fourth  at  Rio 
Grande  City — all  in  Texas.  Most  of  the  children  are  from 
homes  in  which  the  parents  speak  only  Spanish,  and  learning  to 
speak  English  before  entering  public  school  is  a  godsend  to  the 
child.  Sometimes  English-speaking  children  also  attend  the 
kindergarten,  and  the  children  playing  together  become  bi- 
lingual. This  is  so  well  liked  by  English-speaking  parents  that 
sometimes  the  enrollment  of  their  children  has  to  be  limited. 

One  teacher  reported,  "Our  kindergarten  is  well  known 
throughout  the  city.    The  matriculation  is  closed,  and  we  are 
constantly  adding  names  to  the  waiting  list." 
A  pastor  writes: 

The  children  are  learning  English  through  songs, 
games,  and  stories ;  and  attitudes  of  helpfulness  through 
cooperation  are  stressed.  The  kindergarten  has  given 
us  access  to  new  homes,  thus  creating  new  opportunities 
for  service.  The  children  are  growing  up  in  the 
church,  and  we  know  that  no  matter  what  the  future 
may  hold  for  them,  the  church  will  leave  a  lasting 
influence.6 


6  Clotilde  Falcon  Nanez,  Kindergarten  Work  Along  the  Border 
of  the  Rio  Grande  (Cincinnati:  Woman's  Division  of  Christian  Serv- 
ice, 1952)- 
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An  officer  of  the  Rio  Grande  Conference  Woman's  Society 
comments : 

The  kindergarten  is  a  laboratory  for  learning  to 
live.  But  these  church-sponsored  kindergartens  have 
a  "plus"  quality  in  that  they  teach  the  child  basic 
Christian  principles  of  living.  Through  play,  he 
learns  right  attitudes  toward  children  of  other  races 
and  toward  his  environment.7 

Mill  Communities 

Shall  we  now  think  of  the  Wesley  Houses  serving  in  mill 
communities  in  certain  Southern  cities?  Dumas  Wesley 
House  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  is  one  of  those.  Here,  through  an 
active  Christian  program,  the  workers  have  helped  rid  the 
community  of  drinking  and  gambling  places.  A  strong  local 
board  and  staff  also  have  succeeded  in  bringing  about  some 
improvement  in  housing  conditions  and  recreation  facilities. 
Settlement  activities  include  a  kindergarten  and  youth  and  adult 
classes  and  clubs.  Close  cooperation  is  enjoyed  between  the 
Methodist  church  of  the  community  and  the  settlement. 

Another  Wesley  House,  in  a  former  mill  community, 
near  a  housing  project,  is  in  Meridian,  Mississippi.  Two  dea- 
conesses conduct  the  program  in  this  center,  which  ministers 
to  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls. 

The  Wesley  Community  Center  in  Chattanooga,  Ten- 
nessee, was  begun  in  a  mill  community  in  1920.  Thirty  years 
later  a  young  corporal  in  the  Second  Armored  Division  wrote 
Miss  Martha  Robinson,  the  head  resident  of  the  center: 

I  was  thinking  today  of  the  Wesley  Community 
Center  back  home  in  Chattanooga.  It  has  made  a 
better  man  out  of  me  than  I  would  have  been  other- 
wise. I  think  we  would  have  a  better  world  to  live 
in,  if  we  all  could  enjoy  the  things  that  are  real  in 
life.   And  believe  me,  the  center  is  one  of  the  realest 

7  Ibid. 
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places  in  the  world.  I  would  give  anything  in  the 
world  if  I  could  get  a  job  doing  something  like  work- 
ing with  young  kids  when  I  get  out  of  the  service. 
Maybe  some  day  I  shall  be  able  to  do  the  work  I  want 
so  very  much  to  do.8 

In  this  center  special  care  is  given  to  meeting  the  needs 
of  individuals.  With  one  person  the  need  is  for  plastic  surgery; 
with  others  it  has  been  for  assistance  in  getting  an  education; 
with  all,  it  is  for  personal  help  in  Christian  living. 

Another  Wesley  Community  House  in  a  mill  section 
is  in  Danville,  Virginia.  It  is  financed  jointly  by  local  Woman's 
Societies,  the  Virginia  Conference,  and  the  mill.  The  child 
is  the  center  of  the  program,  for  in  many  families  both  parents 
are  working,  and  the  children  must  be  given  care.  Although 
the  program  is  directed  child-ward,  other  activities  are  not 
eliminated.  Personal  counseling  and  visits  to  homes  widen  the 
service  of  this  center. 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 

Eight  settlement  houses  that  have  celebrated  their  fiftieth 
anniversaries  are  Wesley  Community  House,  Atlanta,  Georgia; 
Kingdom  House,  St.  Louis,  Missouri ;  Wesley  House,  Memphis, 
Tennessee;  Homer  Toberman  Settlement,  San  Pedro,  Cali- 
fornia ;  West  Side  Community  House,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Riddle 
Memorial  Deaconess  Home  Settlement,  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware; Wesley  Community  House,  Louisville,  Kentucky;  and 
Dumas  Wesley  House,  Mobile,  Alabama. 

Wesley  House  in  Atlanta  was  opened  in  1902  in  a  mill 
community  and  was  first  known  as  the  Methodist  Home  Settle- 
ment. It  conducted  a  children's  dispensary,  a  day  nursery,  and 
a  night  school.  To  this  settlement  in  1905  came  the  first  public- 
health  nurse  in  Georgia  as  a  resident  worker.  In  1928  a  new 
site  was  purchased  with  space  for  a  playground  as  well  as  a 


8  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Woman's  Division  of  Christian 
Service,  p.  59. 
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building,  and  in  this  new  location  an  extensive  community  pro- 
gram is  maintained  today.  An  additional  feature  that  adds 
much  to  the  program  is  a  beautiful  camp  several  miles  from  the 
city,  which  is  in  almost  constant  use. 

Kingdom  House,  St.  Louis,  which  celebrated  its  jubilee 
in  1952,  has  a  program  of  helpfulness  for  persons  from  two  and 
one-half  years  old  to  those  eighty  years  old.  Located  in  the  old 
Mill  Creek  district  where  neglected  children  roam  the  streets 
all  day  and  far  into  the  night,  surrounded  with  tenement 
houses  of  the  worst  type,  with  an  automobile  junk  yard  across 
the  street,  this  old  settlement  house  carries  on  a  warm,  friendly 
program.  There  are  many  nationalities  in  this  area,  but  most 
of  the  families  frequenting  Kingdom  House  are  Americans  and 
are  from  Arkansas,  Illinois,  and  the  Ozarks  of  Missouri.  In 
Kingdom  House  there  is  a  full  schedule  of  activities.  Working 
mothers  take  their  children  to  the  nursery  as  early  at  6:45  a.m. 
Youngsters  enjoy  clubs,  Scouts,  and  Brownies.  A  room  in  the 
basement  for  indoor  athletics,  a  big  game  room,  volleyball  and 
basketball  courts  in  the  back  yard,  are  in  constant  use.  A  coed 
club  furnishes  an  atmosphere  of  wholesome  fun  and  activity. 
The  Friendly  Folks  Club,  an  energetic  group  of  women,  and  a 
Mothers'  Club  of  thirty  members  are  of  great  help  to  the  staff. 
The  Golden  Age  Club  for  men  and  women  over  sixty-five  pro- 
vides enjoyment  to  many  older  persons  who  would  otherwise 
be  lonely  and  depressed.  The  Kingdom  House  Methodist 
Church  holds  services  every  Sunday  in  the  large  nursery  room. 

John  T.  Stewart,  church  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  quotes  Edward  W.  Hudson,  a  former  director  of 
Kingdom  House,  as  follows : 

"Our  old  neighborhood  suffers  from  social  and 
economic  instability,  and  its  cultural  needs  are  terrific. 
We  must  keep  a  warm  heart  here  and  a  simple  Chris- 
tian faith.  Last  year  we  served  814  individuals  from 
572  families,  and  our  cumulated  attendance  was  over 
40,000." 
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Mr.  Stewart  adds  this  to  Mr.  Hudson's  remarks: 

A  lot  of  precious  humanity  is  going  to  waste — or 
worse — in  our  over-crowded  slum  ridden  cities.  The 
services  that  have  been  carried  on  at  nth  and  Morrison 
for  50  years  are  a  positive  creative  movement  in  an  area 
where  there  is  all  too  little  care.9 


CENTERS  WITH  UNIQUE  FUNCTIONS 

Certain  centers  have  been  opened  because  of  unusual  situa- 
tions, resulting  in  specific  needs  and  opportunities.  In  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  South  Side  Settlement  began  as  a  kindergarten. 
While  eventually  the  program  expanded  to  include  all  age 
groups,  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  child  has  remained.  A  recent 
news  sheet  reports :  "Every  summer  under  qualified  super- 
vision we  provide  a  Christian  living  experience  for  boys  and 
girls  in  the  out  of  doors  (at  Triple  S  Camp).  Working,  play- 
ing, and  worshiping  together,  these  youngsters  learn  to  live  and 
share  in  fun  and  fellowship." 

In  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  is  Moore  Community  House  for 
workers  in  the  oyster  and  shrimp  canneries. 

Wesley  Community  House,  in  Key  West,  Florida,  is 
the  only  institution  of  its  kind  on  the  island.  Cubans  begin- 
ning work  in  the  cigar  factories  and  fishing  industries  at  Key 
West  find  the  settlement  house,  with  its  kindergarten,  clubs 
for  boys  and  girls,  and  activities  for  adults,  a  lifesaving  in- 
stitution. 

The  Delia  C.  Lamb  Neighborhood  House,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  is  a  center  engaged  in  a  type  of  work  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  the  institutions  just  mentioned.  This 
center  has  joined  in  an  experiment  of  social  planning  for  the 
various  agencies  serving  the  Northside  area  of  Kansas  City. 
To  each  agency  is  delegated  a  specific  line  of  work,  thus  avoid- 


9  John  T.  Stewart,  "Kingdom  House,"  World  Outlook,  September, 
1952,  p.  10. 
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ing  competition  and  duplication  of  program.  To  the  Delia  C. 
Lamb  House  is  given  the  program  for  preschool  children,  which 
it  has  always  emphasized.  Also  the  child-health  center  and 
correlated  Mothers'  Club  will  be  continued.  Protestants,  Cath- 
olics, and  Jews  are  working  together  in  this  experiment. 


BETHLEHEM  CENTERS 

We  have  been  looking  at  Wesley  Houses  and  community 
centers  serving  predominantly  Anglo-American  or  foreign- 
speaking  groups.  Now  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  centers  in 
Negro  neighborhoods.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Wesley  Houses  and 
other  centers  just  described,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  of  all  these 
projects.  Brief  descriptions  of  a  few  will  illustrate  what  is  being 
done,  with  varying  emphasis,  not  only  in  the  ones  mentioned  but 
also  in  the  others. 

Settlement  houses  for  Negroes  in  the  South  are  known 
as  Bethlehem  Centers,  and  there  are  sixteen  of  these.  A  de- 
lightful story  from  one  of  them  is  as  follows : 

At  Christmas  time  a  worker  was  telling  of 
Jesus'  birth  to  a  group  of  tiny  children.  One  little  boy 
interrupted  her  to  say  that  he  knew  where  Jesus  was 
born. 

"You  do?"  said  the  storyteller. 

"Yes,"  he  replied.  "Right  here  in  our  Bethlehem 
Center." 

There  was  more  truth  in  his  statement  than  the 
boy  realized,  for  right  there  Christ  was  being  born  in 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  many  who  frequent  the  center. 


The  First  Bethlehem  Centers 

The  first  Bethlehem  Center  was  established  in   191 1    in 
Augusta,  Georgia.    It  happened  in  this  way: 

Miss  Mary  De  Bardeleben,  a  deaconess,  distressed  about 
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the  condition  of  the  Negroes  in  the  city,  started  a  kindergarten, 
a  sewing  school,  a  Sunday  school,  and  a  Mothers'  Club  for 
Negroes  in  an  abandoned  saloon.  So  concerned  was  she  and  so 
enthusiastic  about  her  venture,  that  she  aroused  other  Methodist 
women,  and  in  191 1  the  Woman's  Missionary  Council  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  appointed  her  to  begin  a 
social  settlement  in  Augusta.  This  she  did — not  as  easily  as  that 
brief  statement  implies,  but  after  much  hard  work  and  prayer. 
This  Bethlehem  Center  became  a  model  for  other  centers  in 
other  cities.  On  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  this  first  Bethlehem 
Center,  a  columnist  in  the  Augusta  Herald  referred  to  it  as 
"perhaps  the  most  outstanding  agency  in  this  community  en- 
gaged in  social  uplift  work  for  the  Negro,  and  no  doubt  one  of 
the  most  successful  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  South."  10 

During  the  years  this  pioneer  settlement  has  branched  out, 
so  that  now  it  has  an  extension  project,  a  summer  camp  and 
rural  center  about  ten  miles  from  the  city,  in  a  densely  popu- 
lated Negro  section. 

While  Miss  De  Bardeleben  was  starting  this  center  in 
Augusta,  Mother  Sawyer,  a  beloved  and  able  member  of  a 
large  Negro  church  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  was  striving  to 
obtain  a  playground  for  Negro  children  and  a  place  where 
mothers  going  to  work  could  leave  their  children,  knowing 
that  they  were  being  cared  for  properly.  The  Woman's  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  Tennessee  Conference  became  interested, 
and  appropriated  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  work.  The  per- 
sonal efforts  of  Mother  Sawyer,  together  with  this  modest  fund 
resulted  in  another  Bethlehem  Center.  Now,  after  forty  years, 
this  center  reports  twenty-seven  clubs,  for  all  age  groups,  with 
an  enrollment  of  over  eight  hundred  and  seventy.  In  a  Satur- 
day Bible  school  there  are  more  than  one  hundred  members, 
with  a  weekly  attendance  of  over  60  per  cent.  About  twenty 
miles  from  Nashville  is  a  summer  camp  for  Negro  children, 


10  The  Methodist  Woman,  July-August,  1952,  p.  14. 
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where  fifty  boys  and  sixty  girls  can  be  accommodated.  So 
popular  is  this  Bethlehem  Center  summer  camp  that  it  is 
necessary  to  restrict  attendance  to  not  more  than  two  members 
of  the  same  family  in  any  one  season.  No  wonder  that  those 
going  to  the  center  read  with  more  than  passing  interest  the 
inscription  on  the  cornerstone:  "I  am  come  that  they  might  have 
life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly." 

For  each  of  the  sixteen  centers  now  at  work  in  various 
Southern  cities,  the  local  advisory  board  and  staff  are  made  up 
of  both  Negro  and  white  representatives. 

Interracial  Understanding  Developed 

Students  in  church-related  schools  are  gaining  experience 
in  settlement  work  as  they  give  time  to  Bethlehem  Centers. 
Fisk  University,  Scarritt  College,  Paine  College — all  have  stu- 
dents who  are  learning  program-building  as  they  teach  classes, 
conduct  clubs,  and  teach  folk  games.  The  Bethlehem  Center 
in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  is  on  property  formerly  a  part  of  the 
campus  of  Gammon  Theological  Seminary.  This  center  trains 
students  from  Gammon,  from  Emory  University,  from  Clark 
University,  and  from  the  Atlanta  School  for  Social  Work. 

The  program  of  the  centers  includes  kindergartens,  play- 
grounds, weekday  Bible  schools,  vacation  church  schools,  sum- 
mer camps,  clubs  for  adults  in  homecraft  and  child  care,  Bible 
classes  for  adults,  sewing  classes,  community  singing,  cooking, 
baby  clinics,  and  so  forth.  Some  centers  offer  unusual  services, 
such  as  a  class  for  spastic  children  at  the  Bethlehem  House 
in  Birmingham,  Alabama;  and  the  program  for  a  group  of 
blind  men  and  women  who  go  to  the  reading  room  in  the 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  Bethlehem  Center,  where  there  are 
Braille  materials — the  Bible  and  certain  magazines — and  a 
worker  who  helps  them  in  their  reading  and  also  visits  their 
homes. 

The  Bethlehem  Community  House  in  Chattanooga, 
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Tennessee,  sponsors  a  training  school  for  church  workers,  which 
reaches  at  least  ten  denominations.  Vacation-school  institutes 
are  held  annually  to  prepare  Negro  workers  to  conduct  their 
own  schools.  This  center  has  a  class  in  lifesaving  and  water 
safety,  an  unusual  feature. 

Not  only  through  Bethlehem  Centers  in  the  South  but  also 
through  many  community  centers  in  other  sections  of  the  country 
is  the  Negro  population  served.  Marcy  Center  in  Chicago 
is  one  of  this  latter  group.  Marcy  was  located  for  years  in  a 
Jewish  community,  and  when  a  population  shift  began  in  its 
section  of  the  city,  the  center  followed  its  Jewish  constituency 
to  the  Lawndale  area.  For  a  time  many  refugees  from  Europe 
settled  in  this  area,  and  Marcy  ministered  to  these  displaced 
persons.  Many  little  children  had  their  first  experience  of 
American  life  in  the  kindergarten  at  Marcy,  and  many  new 
residents  learned  to  speak  English  in  Marcy's  English  classes. 

Since  1950  there  has  been  another  change  in  population, 
and  Marcy  Center  is  now  in  a  section  predominantly  Negro. 
Under  the  leadership  of  its  director,  Miss  Mona  Kewish,  the 
center  has  adapted  its  program  to  this  situation  and  is  attempt- 
ing to  meet  the  needs  of  all  ages  and  racial  groups. 

When  Negroes  moved  into  the  former  Jewish  section  which 
Marcy  left,  the  center  continued  its  work  in  the  old  Marcy 
building,  under  the  name  of  Newberry  Avenue  Center, 
and  now  ministers  to  both  Negroes  and  Mexicans. 

The  population  of  Negroes  in  Gary,  Indiana,  has  increased 
92  per  cent  in  the  last  ten  years  as  workers  from  the  South 
have  gone  there  to  get  jobs  in  the  steel  mills.  Campbell 
Friendship  House  in  Gary  has  a  large  Negro  membership. 
Story  hours,  play  school,  games  for  children,  music  lessons  for 
the  girls,  manual  training  for  the  boys,  dramatics  for  older 
youth,  cooking  and  sewing  classes  for  adults — "this  is  a  pro- 
gram," says  Miss  Emma  Freeman,  head  resident,  "that  endears 
the  community  house  to  its  members." 
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In  Warren,  Ohio,  the  Rebecca  Williams  Community 

House  for  many  years  has  served  a  Negro  population,  but 
because  of  new  residents  from  Europe,  this  center  is  becoming 
interracial.  Classes  in  citizenship  and  English  are  an  important 
feature  of  the  program. 

An  unusual  project  is  the  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  Alders- 
gate  Camp.  The  camp  has  a  full-time  director  who  lives  at 
Aldersgate  the  year  round.  As  the  name  implies,  Aldersgate 
is  used  for  camping  purposes,  but  it  serves  in  addition  as  a 
training  center  for  Negro  and  white  groups.  The  Woman's 
Society  of  Christian  Service  conference  summer  schools  of 
missions  are  held  here.  Every  year  fellowship  teams  are  trained 
in  Methodist  Youth  Fellowship  work,  led  by  the  Caravaners, 
who  work  with  both  white  and  Negro  youth. 

Another  type  of  project  in  urban  work  is  the  providing  of  a 
deaconess  or  social  worker  who  cooperates  with  the  pastor  in 
a  program  of  community  work  that  functions  not  only  on 
Sunday  but  also  throughout  the  week.  One  such  project  is  in 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  where  the  Woman's  Division  has  supplied 
a  social  worker  for  a  newly  established  church.  Occasionally 
a  worker  is  provided  in  a  cooperative  project,  such  as  People's 
Community  Center  in  New  Orleans,  maintained  in  co- 
operation with  the  Division  of  National  Missions  of  the  Board 
of  Missions. 

In  many  other  Wesley  Houses,  Bethlehem  Centers,  and 
settlement  houses  the  usual  program  is  conducted.  How  much 
is  implied  in  that  phrase,  the  usual  program!  The  words  of  the 
executive  secretary  of  Urban  Work  interpret  this  usual  program : 


Let  us  remember  that  the  projects  and  activities 
which  are  carried  on  in  a  settlement  house  are  only 
tools  to  an  end.  They  are  not  just  games,  group  meet- 
ings, sewing  classes,  family  nights,  day  camps,  and 
clean-up  campaigns.  They  are  avenues  of  satisfaction 
— to  growing  up,  and  to  finding  God. 
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WORK  AMONG  PUERTO  RICANS 

An  important  work  that  has  opened  up  in  the  last  few  years 
is  with  the  Puerto  Ricans  who  have  entered  the  United  States 
by  the  thousands.  In  Miami  and  in  New  York  City  service 
to  this  group  is  sponsored  by  the  Woman's  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Service  and  the  Division  of  National  Missions.  These 
Puerto  Ricans,  although  American  citizens,  discover  that  they 
are  in  a  strange  land  and  have  a  foreign  tongue.  They  arrive 
here  without  means  to  find  jobs.  Housing  presents  a  serious 
problem.  Usually  a  family  finds  a  home  in  an  overcrowded 
apartment,  four  or  five  persons  to  a  room.  In  most  of  the 
tenements  there  is  a  lack  of  sanitary  facilities,  rooms  are  poorly 
lighted  and  cold  in  winter  and  hot  in  summer.  As  many 
Puerto  Ricans  do  not  understand  rent-control  laws,  they  are 
exploited  by  landlords.  Oftentimes  the  jobs  that  are  found 
take  both  parents  from  the  home,  and  the  children  are  left 
alone — in  the  family's  crowded  quarters  or  on  the  city  streets, 
their  playground.  Here  the  church  enters  into  the  picture. 
Interracial  recreational  facilities  are  opened  where  baseball  and 
other  games  can  be  played.  A  preschool  for  little  tots  is  arranged 
where  they  enjoy  a  playground  to  their  hearts'  content.  Parents' 
clubs  are  organized,  and,  more  important,  these  new  Americans 
are  made  to  feel  that  they  are  a  significant  part  of  American 
life,  that  they  belong. 

One  Puerto  Rican  Woman's  Society  of  Christian  Service 
has  been  organized  in  New  York  and  another  in  Philadelphia, 
and  the  women  conduct  their  program  in  their  own  language. 
While  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  work  for  Puerto 
Ricans,  there  is  much  that  remains  undone.  These  thousands 
of  eager  entrants  into  the  United  States  must  be  given  Christian 
democratic  ideas  and  ideals.  The  church  must  face  up  to  the 
task  more  completely. 
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WORK  IN  DEFENSE  AREAS 

The  newest  projects  undertaken  in  urban  work  are  in  the 
emergency  defense  areas.  This  work  is  largely  temporary,  but 
it  is  tremendously  important.  Because  of  the  great  defense 
projects  that  the  government  has  instituted  in  the  last  few 
years,  thousands  of  families  have  poured  into  certain  sections 
where  huge  plants  have  been  opened.  These  families  have 
formed  new  cities  of  trailer  camps  and  barracks  almost  over- 
night. So  unexpected  have  been  these  population  shifts  that 
the  church  has  not  been  prepared  to  take  care  of  the  myriads 
of  newcomers. 

At  the  request  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.,  the  Woman's  Division  placed  a  worker 
in  Paducah,  Kentucky,  where  a  huge  defense  plant  was  opened. 
The  first  step  of  the  Paducah  Defense  Service  Committee, 
under  which  the  Woman's  Division  representative  worked,  was 
to  conduct  a  religious  survey  of  all  trailer  courts,  making  friendly 
contacts  with  the  people  and  inviting  them  to  the  churches  in 
the  area.  The  survey  disclosed  that  almost  90  per  cent  of  the 
new  residents  were  not  attending  church  anywhere.  Many  had 
never  joined,  and  children  who  had  never  been  to  a  Sunday 
school  were  growing  into  adulthood.  The  next  step  was  to 
enlist  the  interest  of  the  city  churches  in  holding  services  in  the 
trailer  courts.  Ten  churches  responded  at  once.  Then  daily 
vacation  church  schools  were  set  up  in  each  court.  When  the 
Woman's  Division  had  a  worker  at  Paducah,  she  said: 

It  was  my  responsibility  to  aid  the  churches  in 
finding  places  in  which  to  hold  classes.  I  inspected 
every  likely  looking  barn,  shed,  or  chicken  house  that 
I  could  find  adjacent  to  the  courts.  In  a  few  cases, 
no  facilities  could  be  found.  Even  with  the  tempera- 
ture a  literal  "hundred  in  the  shade,"  we  had  a  fine 
school,  with  good  attendance,  conducted  under  a  tent. 
One  other  was  held  in  an  old  "T"  hangar,  and  another 
in  a  one-room  rural  schoolhouse.  In  one  court  we  have 
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managed  to  convert  an  old  cow  shed  into  a  present- 
able meetinghouse.  ...  As  a  natural  outgrowth  of 
such  work,  it  is  hoped  that  groups  can  be  formed  for 
some  weekday  activities  for  the  women  in  the  courts. 
If  a  social  hour  can  be  incorporated  in  such  programs, 
it  will  help  the  women  to  become  better  acquainted 
and  will  be  good  for  the  morale  of  those  who  have  no 
social  contacts.11 

While  these  temporary  inhabitants  of  the  com- 
munity are  here,  is  the  time  for  the  church  to  serve 
them.  In  the  next  month  or  the  next  six  months  they 
may  be  gone  and  with  them  an  opportunity  to  reach 
them  with  the  Christian  message.12 

Another  defense  project  was  in  the  Savannah  River  area  of 
South  Carolina,  20  miles  southeast  of  Augusta,  Georgia.  This 
billion-and-a-half-dollar  project  covered  315  square  miles  and 
stretched  22  miles  in  each  direction.  Workers  came  from  every 
state  in  the  Union  and  from  Canada.  Trailer  parks,  huge  hous- 
ing developments,  soon  mushroomed  in  what  was  once  a  quiet 
rural  section.  At  the  request  of  the  resident  bishop  of  the  area, 
the  Woman's  Division  provided  a  community  organization 
worker.  Upon  her  arrival  she  faced  many  problems  character- 
istic of  boom  towns  but  she  succeeded  in  getting  people  to  work 
together  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  Soon  a  new  church, 
Bethel  Methodist  Church,  was  organized,  and  church  school  and 
church  services  were  begun  in  February,  1951.  A  Woman's 
Society  of  Christian  Service  was  started  with  eighteen  charter 
members,  and  a  Methodist  Youth  Fellowship  soon  came  into 
being.  This  new  church  had  a  vigorous  program.  The  worker 
who  helped  to  bring  these  gains  about  has  gone  to  another  task. 

The  worker  at  Paducah  observed — and  this  applies  to  the 


11  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Woman's  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Service,  p.  131. 

12  Lucile    Pelham    McMurry,    "The    Church    and    Today's    Boom 
City,"  World  Outlook,  August,  1952,  p.  35. 
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other  projects  as  well — "Through  this  pioneer  effort  of  the 
churches,  many  people  may  be  led  into  an  experience  of  God 
and  into  a  more  Christian  way  of  life."  13 

In  addition  to  the  centers  and  projects  in  urban  work  sup- 
ported entirely  or  in  part  by  the  Woman's  Division  of  Christian 
Service  (called  national  institutions),  there  are  conference 
Woman's  Society  institutions.  These  are  approved  by  the  Wom- 
an's Division  and  conduct  the  same  types  of  programs  described 
on  the  preceding  pages. 

What  better  words  can  close  the  account  of  this  work  than 
the  quotation  found  in  the  1952  report  of  the  executive  secre- 
tary :  "  'God  has  not  set  you  apart,  but  has  set  you  within — 
within  the  midst  of  human  needs — to  make  his  love  known 
to  all  men.'  " 

Discussion  Starters 

1.  How  does  the  urban  work  of  the  Woman's  Division  of 
Christian  Service  prove  that  "it  is  better  to  build  boys  than 
to  mend  men"? 

2.  How  is  leadership  being  developed  through  Wesley 
Houses  and  other  community  centers?   Give  two  examples. 

3.  Based  on  your  study  or  a  personal  visit,  what  changes 
in  a  neighborhood  and  personal  life  do  you  think  that  a  settle- 
ment house  should  make? 

4.  Illustrate  with  urban  projects  how  the  Christian  mes- 
sage calls  for  the  mission  program  to  adapt  itself  to  changing 
community  needs. 
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WORSHIP  AIDS 

In  Presenting  This  Book  as  Programs  or  as  a  Study 

(All  books  and  other  materials  listed  below  and  marked  with  an 
asterisk  [*]  may  be  ordered  from  Literature  Headquarters,  7820  Read- 
ing Road,  Cincinnati  37,  Ohio.  All  other  books  listed  here  may  be 
ordered  from  The  Methodist  Publishing  House  serving  your  territory.) 

COMPLETE  SERVICES 
Right   Here,   Right  Now!   by   Margaret   Applegarth.     (Twenty-eight 

worship  services,  many  of  which  are  mission-centered;   variety  in 

subjects  and  in  methods  of  presentation.)     New  York:  Harper  & 

Bros.,    1950.    $2.75. 
Worship   Services   for   Purposeful   Living   by   Alice    Anderson    Bays. 

Nashville:  Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press,  1949.    $2.50. 

BUILDING  WORSHIP  SERVICES 

In   Spirit  and  in    Truth — A   Guide   for   Building   Worship    Services* 

by  Hazel  Brownson.     Cincinnati:    Woman's  Division  of  Christian 

Service.    1951.    45  cents. 
The  Book  of  Worship   (Methodist).   The  Methodist  Publishing  House, 

1952.    75   cents. 
Worship  Settings*  by  Zelda  Myers.    Cincinnati:  Woman's  Division  of 

Christian    Service,    1955.     Watch    back    cover    of    The    Methodist 

Woman  for  release  date.   35  cents. 

PRAYERS 

A  Diary  of  Private  Prayer  by  John  Baillie.  (Easily  adapted  for  group 
use.)    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1954.    $1.50. 

Meditations  and  Prayers  by  Evelyn  Underhill.  New  York:  Longmans, 
1949.   $1.00. 

The  Kingdom,  the  Power  and  the  Glory — Services  of  Praise  and 
Prayer  for  Occasional  Use  in  Churches.  (Sections  on  self-exami- 
nation, missions,  and  the  Kingdom;  suitable  for  the  various  seasons 
of  the  church  year.)  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1945. 
$1.00. 

The  World  at  One  in  Prayer  by  Daniel  Johnson  Fleming.  (240  prayers 
from  41  different  countries.)  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1942. 
$1.50. 
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MUSIC 

Eleven  Ecumenical  Hymns  1954.  (Prepared  for  the  Evanston  As- 
sembly of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  with  music  and  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  the  authors.)  25  cents  each;  10  or  more  copies, 
20  cents  each;  50  copies  or  more,  15  cents  each. 

The  Methodist  Hymnal.  (Hymns  of  Brotherhood,  pp.  465-474;  hymns 
on  Missions,  p.  672.)  The  Methodist  Publishing  House,  1939.  $1.80 
each;   5  copies  or  more,  $1.65   each. 

The  Whole  World  Singing*  by  Edith  Lovell  Thomas.  (An  inter- 
national songbook  of  work  songs,  play  songs,  hymns,  psalms, 
chanteys,  lullabies,  patriotic  tunes,  and  country  airs  from  40  dif- 
ferent lands — 96  songs.)  New  York:  Friendship  Press,  1950. 
Cloth,  $2.75;  paper,  $1.50. 

POETRY 
Songs  From  the  Land  of  Daivn*  by  Toyohiko  Kagawa   and  others. 

(Japanese  Christian  poetry,  old  and  new.)    New  York:  Friendship 

Press,  1949.  $1.50. 
The  Cross  Is  Lifted*  by  Chandran  Devanesen.     (Poems  from  India, 

illustrated.)      New   York:    Friendship   Press,    1954.     Cloth,   $1.50; 

paper,  $1.00. 

FINE  ARTS 

Christ  and  the  Fine  Arts  by  Cynthia  Maus.  (An  anthology  of  pic- 
tures, poetry,  music,  stories  centering  in  the  life  of  Christ.  Excel- 
lent source  book  for  worship  materials.)  New  York:  Harper  & 
Bros.,  1938.    $4.95. 

Christian  Symbols  in  a  World  Community*  by  Daniel  Johnson  Fleming. 
(An  explanation  of  the  Christian  symbols  that  have  grown  up  in 
the  cultures  of  India,  China,  Japan,  and  Africa;  222  illustrations.) 
New  York:  Friendship  Press,   1940.    $3.00. 

Each  With  His  0<wn  Brush — Contemporary  Christian  Art  in  Asia 
and  Africa  by  Daniel  Johnson  Fleming.  (65  reproductions  with 
explanatory  notes  and  biographical  notes  on  the  artists.  Good  for 
display.)  New  York:  Friendship  Press,  1938.  $2.00.*  Filmstrip 
with  78  rpm  or  33%  rpm  records,  $11.00. 

The  World's  Great  Madonnas  by  Cynthia  Maus.  (An  anthology  of 
pictures,  music,  and  stories  centering  in  the  life  of  the  Madonna 
and  her  Son.  Europe,  India,  China,  Japan,  Africa,  Australia, 
Mexico,  and  South  America.  Particularly  good  for  the  Christmas 
season.)     New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1947.    $4.95. 
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DRAMA  AND  LITERATURE 

The  World's  Greatest  Christmas  Stories,  edited  by  Eric  Posselt. 
(Stories  representing  23  different  nations.)  New  York:  Prentice 
Hall,  1950. 

They  Made  a  Path*  by  Helen  Kromer.  (A  pageant-drama  of  the 
World  Christian  Mission.  "May  be  presented  informally  as  a 
reading  by  a  group  without  costumes  or  scenery,  for  large  audi- 
ences, family  night  meetings  in  missions,  women's  societies.  .  •  .") 
New  York:  Friendship  Press,  1953.    75  cents. 

BIOGRAPHY 
A   Wide  Door  for  Effective  Service.*     (Stories  of  present-day  Chris- 
tian witness  around  the  world.)     Cincinnati:   Woman's  Division  of 
Christian  Service,  1953.    35  cents. 

He  Wears  Orchids*  by  Elizabeth  Meredith  Lee.  ("A  brilliant  bio- 
graphical portrait  gallery  of  outstanding  personalities  in  Latin 
America  today.")  New  York:  Friendship  Press,  1951.  Cloth,  $2.50; 
paper,  $1.25. 

(Biographies  of  missionaries  to  India  and  Japan  are  listed  on 
pages  88,  124,  125.  Other  biographies  of  missionaries  and  national 
leaders  may  be  obtained  from  local  church  and  public  libraries.) 

THE  ECUMENICAL  CHURCH 

Where'er  the  Sun*  by  Samuel  H.  Moffett.  ("A  significant  human  docu- 
ment that  spells  out  the  meaning  of  the  world-wide  church  to  all  of 
us.")     New   York:   Friendship   Press,   1954.    Paper,   $1.25. 

Worship  Programs  and  Stories  for  Young  People  by  Alice  Anderson 
Bays.  (Service  XXIV,  Africa  Service,  pp.  151-156;  XXV,  Home 
Mission — Negro,  pp.  157-162.  Also  stories  of  Christians  of  other 
lands.)     Nashville:  Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press,    1938.    $2.50. 

FUN  AND  FESTIVAL  SERIES 
Fun  and  Festival  series  of  booklets:  Fun  and  Festival  from  Africa* 
(1952)  ;  India,  Pakistan,  and  Ceylon*  (1954)  ;  Japan  (1949)  ;  and 
the  other  Americas*  (1951).  (These  booklets,  filled  with  ideas  for 
special  occasions,  suggest  games,  songs,  stories,  recipes,  plans  for 
banquets,  and  so  forth.)    New  York:  Friendship  Press.  50  cents  each. 
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